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OF MIRABEAU, 


BY F, PIERS HEALEY. 


In my intercourse with Frenchmen I 
have met with no historic name which, 
after perhaps Napoleon's, exercises so 
general a spell on their imaginations 
as that of Mirabeau. There an 
attractiveness about his personal cha- 
racteristics, a glare, not to say a great- 
ness, about his volcanic existence, 
irresistibly fascinating for his country- 
men; and even cooler men, thinking 
over his achievements, may be disposed 
to find in the popular instinct but an 
anticipation of the judgments of pos- 
terity. No one, probably, ever did so 
much in so short a time against such 
difficulties. Born a prodigy of pas- 
sion, his tempestuous youth and early 
manhood given up to all the debasing 
vices and humiliating expedients 
which need and profligacy naturally 
beget in the neglected scion of nobi- 
lity, we have him in his fortieth year, 
on the eve of his political apparition, 
offering as the main result of a life 
to which his extraordinary activity 
and strange fortunes had given all the 
hues of romance, a reputation the 
worst and nearly the most unconsi- 
dered in France. There was scarcely 
a crime or an indignity, public or pri- 
vate, unattached by rumour or fame 
to his name; and his wife, mistress, 
father, mother, and nearest friends 
were the public vouchers, often in 
print, for accusations of which incest, 
projected parricide, swindling, breach 
of parole, and startling ingratitude, 
formed scarcely the darkest parts. 
Yet it was this person, “ugly and 
venemous,” degenerated into a poor 
libellous “ litterateur” immersed in 
debt, and only remaining in France 
because, like another Cromwell, balk- 
ed in his plan of passing to America, 
who, suddenly appearing before the 
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electors of Aix and Marseilles, evoked, 
by an eloquence till then unheard of 
in France, that tumultuous spitit of 
revolution which so soon afterwards 
astounded despotic Europe with the 
spectacle of a sovereign democracy 
in its midst—who returning to Paris 
a deputy, and marshalling by exhaust- 
less energies the scattered weakness of 
popular discontent into an organised 
and systematic resistance, offered at 
its head defiance to absolute power in 
its moment of menace and determina- 
tion, and legalising rebellion by a po- 
lity as new as it was commanding, 
finally succeeded, in afew short months, 
in whelming the richest, the most 
learned, and the most powerful clergy 
in the world, into the enduring weak- 
ness and poverty of Apostolic epochs ; 
in submerging in the popular mass 
they contemned, the proudest, the most 
ancient, and the most privileged of 
Europe’s aristocracies, and mastering 
into personal obsequiousness and con- 
stitutional legality, a haughty court by 
which he had been for years despised 
and hated, and which, representing 
the mightiest monarch of the world, 
stood supported by an army of 100,000 
soldiers, and by almost as many bui- 
warks of prescription, habit, duty, 
association and large social interests. 
The closing scene in the career of this 
wonderful man exhibited the traits, 
both striking and gigantesque, which 
gave so much of character to all he 
did. The dictator of France, the 
conciousness of having her attendant 
on his sick bed but strengthened the 
singular vanity—natural, however, to 
every Frenchman—of dying with robes 
gracefully adjusted like the first Ca- 
sar, and the appeal “ mihi plaudite” of 
the second. As Talleyrand, an eye- 
20 
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witness, happily phrased it, he “dra- 
matised his death,” and if historians 
had not gone a step farther, nor strip- 
ped the “drama” of much of its in- 
terest by debasing it into a romance, we 
should have had fewer justifications for 
the recital that now meets the eye of 
the reader.* 

The health of Mirabeau had long 
ceased to be good. A Hercules, he 
had used his powers in impairing the 
boon of Nature, 
to ‘every excess except drunkenness, 
which, as the only family vice left un- 
appropriated, was claimed as the 
heritage of his witty brother. His 
long imprisonments in the Isle of Rhe, 
in the Chateau d’ If, in the fortress 
of Joux, the keep of Vincennes, and 


the prison of Pentarlier—nearly half 


his early manhood given to the priva- 
tions and infamy of the French gaols 
of the eighteenth century, if relatively 
for time conserving the forces, perma- 


nently disorganised the mechanisin of 


health. His recent long captivity in 
the * Donjon” of Vincennes was more 
especially mischievous. Snatched from 
the arms of a young, high- bor nand ac- 
complished woman, who hi id renounced 
for him everything, he found himself 
suddenly transferred to the worst 
gaol of the country he had so rece utly 
fled. Doomed for some time, with- 
out book, conversation, or 
pondence, to feed on his own heart 
in the awful solitude of a dismal cell— 
sepulchred alive in all his marvellous ac- 
tivity from a world which the thoughts 
of an enthralling love, and the ripe n- 
ing hopes of fraternity, made just 
then priceless, the ardent spirit of 
the prisoner chafed in maddening im- 
patience against the bars of his cage, 
and life itself was not without danger, 
no less from his own hand than disease, 
amid the outbreaksof his rage, and the 
broodingsof his despair. After bearing 
for a month what he calls the “ mute 
and terrible severities"’ of his horrible 
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abode, he was allowed the privilege 
of complaint, and we have him writing 
to his gaoler—“ My health is rapidly 
failing, and my mind, sinking under 
the weight of so many disgraces, loses 
all its energy. If I ought to have 
hopes in the el ee of the king, 
then, doubtless, he does not destine 
me to a perpetual prison. Ah! what 
a prisonit .. . Alas! I am 
thoroughly wearied out by these iner- 
titudes, these gleams of hope, these 
torturing fears! Never was I so 
weak and desolate. Physically, 
morally, I feel as if annihilated |” 
Through 1778-79, and down to his 
enlargement, he complains of being 
subject to fainty fits—to frequent ne- 
phritic attacks—to inflammation of the 
eyes, causing frequent loss of sight— 
to accesses of fever—to swelling of 
the legs, from gouty rheumatism— 
to painful fits of ind 
occasional 
‘ 


igre stion, and to 
vomiting of blood. His 
beration, which did not take 
till the end of 1780, was fo! 
years of 
forensic 
the portion of 
meeting of the States-General. 

mont, the Genevese Jurisconsult, 
firms that a person must have enjoyed 
his opportunity of observing Mirabeau, 
to comprehend how much literary 
Jabour one man can accomplish in a 
brief period. But during this period, 
exercise on horseback and foot, shar- 
ing the violence of all his doings, came 
in frequently to vary and relieve the 
exhausting sensations of intellectual 
strife. Onthe assembly, however, of 
the States-General, he devoted him- 
self entirely to the toils and exercita- 
tions of public affairs, with no alterna- 
tion save that won by a passion or vice 


place 
lowed by 
literary and 
distinguished 
his life preceding the 


Du- 


the exhausting 


labours which 


which, dominant as his ambition, was, 
at least, as illicit. When the physi- 
cian to whom he confided his death- 
bed first saw him, by accident, in July, 
1789, shortly after the meeting of the 


as he gives lines to the inci 


before, and translating into a quotation from Hamlet an appeal for — conveyed 


in the word * Dormir. 


her value were to be tested by her 


It would, indeed, not be well for the repute of 
faithfulness on an incident so interestin 
moment to Europe, and occurring under the eyes of so many eminent writers 
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utmost brevity no more excludes them, 
tude as shewn in so many others, 
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States General, he was suffering un- 
der jaundice, for which he was under 
no treatment. Like m: any great men 
who have dabbled in medicine, for 
that illusive art has its amateurs like 
others, Mirabeau began by an exces- 
sive faith in the miracles of physic, 
and ended, as usual, under the teach- 
ership of experience, in doubt and 
semi-incredulity. In one of the last 
of his immortal letters to Sophie,” 
he warns her “ne te medicamente 
pas trop,” with the wise assurance, 
that care and prevention (hygiene) 
are the only true medicines. The 
choice of his medical attendant seems 
characterised by the spirit of his ne- 
glected jaundice. Cabanis was less a 
P shysician than a physiologist. He was 
the student who understood the con- 
struction of the complicated piece of 
mechanism, rather than the workman 
who by habit appreciated, and by in- 
stinct remedied its derangements. He 
was more at home in the science 
than the art—in the theory than in 
the practice of his profession; ~ 
curious as the phrase may sound, 

will be seen by-and-bye, that his re- 
tainer was as much to kill as to cure 
his patient. Atall, thin, ungainly 
young man, of high and penetrating 
intellect, and of gentle and attaching 
manners—his course of life, as well as 
his track of studies, presented a thou- 
sand points for the attachment of 
Mirabeau. Though a younger man, 
he had gone through hardships alike, 
and almost as cruel, making his own 
way unaided through no common diffi- 
culties, to the respectable status of 
physicianship, and winning with it the 
familiar and confidential converse of 
Turgot, D'Holbach, Condillac, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Jefferson, Diderot, 
and D’Alembert. His physiological 
researches lent elucidations in a new 


path to the materialist doctrines of 


his friends; and as amid Mirabeau’s 
conflicting sympathies, popular and 
patrician, he felt, at all events, as 
much glory in having made the'revo- 
lution, as he had gratification in its 
subsequent sale, he allied himself 
with all the warmth of his character, 
and more than its usual stability, to 


the young savant of new thought 
and philosophic daring, who seemed 
to him to embody in its professional 
relations the higher spirit and ten- 
dencies of a public which had accepted 
himself as its gigantic motu power. 

At this time, the summer, as we have 

said, of 1789, Mirabeau, in addition to 
the jaundice, a disease symptomatic 
of disorganised liver, was suffering at 
intervals invasions of fever, the result 

immediately, perhaps, of excesses, but 
theindications, probably, of deep-seated 
disease. In the autumn, an obstinate 
ophthalmia came in to complicate the 
treatment, and at a moment, when he 
was concentrating by his incessant 
writings and speeches the attention 
of Europe, and effecting a revolution 
under the very arm of arbitrary pow- 
er he was an invalid, with trouble- 
some and increasing maladies, and 
rarely to be seen without bandaged 
eyes. Through 1790, he suffered un- 
der the same symptoms, aggravated 
by others. He was constantly com- 
plaining of pains in the bowels, with 
an equivocal rheumatic affection in the 
joints, accompanied by severe head- 
ache, and the signs of a confirmed 
gouty diathesis. The month of Oc- 
tober was marked by an extremely 
severe attack of cholic or cholera, 
attributed, of course, to poison, from 
which, however, he recovered, after a 
few hours’ decisive treatment. Under 
the professional impression, as it would 
appear, that all these phenomena were 
evidence of a bad state of body, arising 
more from the excesses of his early 
youth than those of his recent cere- 
bral exercitations, he underwent with 
questionable prudence a course of 
baths, charged with bichloride of mer- 

cury (corrosive sublimate), which di- 
minishing the perspiratory secretion 
habitual to his constitution, and made 
now of so much«more consequence by 
bodily inaction, and the unwise stop- 
ping of an issue,* threw additional 
elements of disturbance on a brain and 
heart already overtasked. His malady 
was obviously becoming not one of 
function, or quality, or chemical neu- 
tralisation ; diseases were now symp- 
toms, not principals ; it was the mala- 


* It will be remembered that the empirical extirpation of a fistula has been pro- 
fessionally noted as partly the origin of the softening of the brain, which caused 


the death uf the late Mr. O’Conne Il. 
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dy of life itself, arising in the mode of 
life, involving every function of life, 
sapping its sources with the same 
action with which it consumed its 
forces. The day's existence with him, 
as regards the regretful past, the ex- 
citing present, or the mysterious fu- 
ture, was but the day’s rapid succes- 
sion of mental trouble, anxiety, toil, 
torture, or excitement. There was 
no normal animal life; exorbitant 
vital action was exhausting, and by de- 
grets annihilating the means, the ten- 
dencies, and the instincts of repara- 
tion. A sharer in almost every in- 
trigue and plot of the day, from the 
most trivial to the most complicated 
—the author of almost every profound 
political combination, on which the 
success of his party turned—a part in 
every public movement to watch, to 
support, or to oppose—the ceaseless 
student of every political character, 
to use, to circumvent, or to annihi- 
late—his house crowded with visitors 
and observers, each with his value in 
a revolution where nobody but the 
king could be a cipher—his table laden 
with the multifarious correspondence 
ofall lands, requiring always attention, 
and often delicate handling — the 
press informed of every act of his 
private life, and swarming with attacks 
not always to be despised or forgotten— 
pamphlets and wee kly journals tobe con- 
stantly prepared in his study—elabo- 
rate speeches or fiery conflicts to be 
ever and anon sustained inthe Assembly, 
in whose heated and poisonous atmos- 
phere he had to give daily attendance 
—creditors to appease—mistresses to 
satisfy—a mob to please—the Jacobins 
to soothe and deceive—the court to 
overawe and plunder—the constitu- 
tionalists to mystify and use—and, 
finally, his already huge reputation 
to aggrandise at any price—that re- 
putation, too, of first orator, first 
statesman, first demagogue, and first 
roué, in an epoch of such things—such 
were the tasks, sufferings, and labours 
of this modern Hercules, at the very 
moment that his sensitive and suscep- 
tible frame was festering to death, un- 
der the exhaustion of ‘all sorts of ex- 
cesses, and the Nessus garment of an 
infamous name! But, as if appetite 
grew on what it fed—as if the utmost 
toil only increased the call for more—or, 
as if the man’s avidity or ambition was 
souncontrollable that he could refuse 
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nothing that took the shape of credit 
or profit—it was at this moment, when 
all his engagements were most press- 
ing, and his health most infirm, that 
this Titan of labor sought and obtained 
the office of commander in the National 
Guards, director of the Department 
of Paris, and president of the National 
Assembly. The presidentship was a 
specially fatal honour; it hastened 
the death that followed six weeks later. 
Without sensibly lessening his cus- 
tomary labors, its two sittings daily 
required an exhausting attendance, in 
addition to the peculiar engagements 
inseparable from the office, in those 
days of demonstrative patriotism. 

Dumont, who then often saw him, 
says that he was suffering constantly 
from ophthalmia, and that more than 
once he was obliged to apply leeches, 
and reappear in the chair with his 
neck covered with towels to stanch 
the blood. He was at this time also, 
= we learn from Cabanis, often visited 
by severe spasms and pains in the 
bowels, and by nervous attacks (cris- 
pations of the nerves) of short dura- 
tion, but causing horrible suffering, 
till in fine this athlete of muscular 
power became, as we are told, as 
‘‘nervously sensitive to the smallest 
impression as a fine lady in a fit of the 
vapours. Worn down by his suffer- 
ings and toils, he was often noticed, 
during these forty or fifty pre-obit 
days, to give way to fits of ‘the lowest 
despondency. His body moved hea- 
vily, as if devoid of vital energy, his 
memory both for ideas and expres- 
sions failed by fits ; the idea of death 
entered into all his thoughts, and 
chased from them even his cherished 
anticipations of glory. Words of 
gloom and presage fell from his lips— 
“TI feel I am dying by inches,” he 
once broke out to Dumont. ‘Iam 
consumed as by a slow fire. I shall 
die at the stake! ’T will be only when 
I am gone that my value will be un- 
derstood.” Doomed himself, his great 
spirit,, in process of disenthralment, 
occupied itself in prophecies—alas ! 
but too true !—of kindred woes to his 
country. 

Hurrying, however, with his eyes 
open, to that physical ruin which he 
designates the ‘finest invention of 
nature,” Gabriel Mirabeau remained 
the same man. His approaching “ an- 
eantissement,” as he called it, had in- 
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fluences on him wholly special. Above 
all people, an opinion with him had 
practical effect; once adopted, no 
doubt stood between him and _ its 
kindred action. Four years before he 
had written, “ I am so little certain of 
living the month after that in which I 
have conceived a good idea, that [ 
burn with impatience to see it realised, 
fearful Jest it should perish with me, 
and that time should cut me down be- 
fore I can bequeath it to mankind ; 
for we ought no more to die than to 
live without glory. My opinion re- 
specting this world is, that the smallest 
good, as well as the greatest, is re- 
warded beyond its worth; and thus I 
will pass my life in acquirement, phy- 
sically and morally, knowing well, 
however, that the game is not worth 
the candle. But lam tormented by 
my own activity, and when the candle, 
burnt out at both ends, shall be ex- 
hausted well, it will go out, but it will 
have given for the smallness of its 
volume a bright light!” And on this 
reckless system of extravagant eco- 
nomy, grand in its very recklessness, 
the aim of the last month of his exis- 
tence was to devote the remaining 
scraps of the candle of life to expire in 
a conflagration ! 

So late as the 28th of February, 
with charges of treason and threats of 
assassination ringing in his ear, he 
entered the tribune to return, as he 
said, in triumph, or dead ; and, in one 
of the most energetic of his many 
speeches, successfully took up the 
daring position of defiance and oppo- 
sition to the Jacobin party, which 
was to mark a new epoch in the Re- 
volution, 

On the 22d of the following month, 
he again passed through an’ exciting 
and fiery ordeal. After imposing si- 
lence in his last great effort on the 
“ Thirty” conspirators of the Jacobin 
Club, he now waged open war on the 
Regency question, against his former 
friends, the Orleanists. Late suppers 
with actresses, and kindred excesses, 
were at this critical moment the agen- 
cies to which the dying gladiator had 
recourse in the intermission of his 
public life. In the very proportion of 
his exhaustion, his discouragement, 
and overwhelming melancholy, were 
the wretched efforts he made to escape 
from them in the artificial excitations 
of the passions. Ever young in the 


essence of his character, he looked at 
his great fame with much the same feel- 
ings as he looked on the immense sums 
placed at his command by the court— 
the feelings of a roué possessed for the 
first time of his fortune. The heroines 
of the opera, contending for his fa- 
vours as a homage to the genius of 
the Revolution, was a flattery too irre- 
sistible to the characterless adventurer 
who, amid the triumphs of his states- 
manship, could hardly yet persuade 
himself of his higher identity; and 
till within a week of his death, with 
direful fidelity to his own principle of 
vital conduct, did this great man 
seek, at the price of, perhaps, years of 
his life, spasmodic accesses of forget- 
fulness, which would have done no 
honour to the wildest days of his 
youth. 

These scenes, if we may believe 
Prudhomme, and the general rumour 
of the day, were not strangers to the 
country house which Mirabeau had 
recently acquired near Argenteuil, 
about eight miles from Paris. There, 
on the 27th March (Saturday), he 
had a return of the severe spasmodic 
attacks which had recently so often 
troubled him. Suffering under the 
malady, weak, and wholly unfit to 
leave his bed, he quitted his villa to 
attend the Assembly, which was about 
to decide on a law for the regulation 
of mines, on which so lately as the 
21st he had introduced a project in an 
elaborate discourse. The question 
deeply affected the value of the mines 
of Arzin, and a rumour was prevalent 
that Mirabeau had received from the 
proprietors a large sum, fifty thousand 
francs, for the favour of his advocacy, 
Although not strictly the fact, for it 
seems that the explanation of his zeal 
implies nothing lower than a wish to 
serve his friend, Comte De La Marck, 
who is said to have’speculated largely 
in the mines—the well-known facility 
on pecuniary matters of the politician 
who had publicly boasted, “ A man 
like me may take fifty thousand crowns, 
but a man like me is not to be had for 
fifty thousand crowns,” lent enough 
countenance to the calumny to secure 
for the orator a rather unfavourable 
auditory. Difficulty and dislike, how- 
ever, were to Mirabeau old acquaint- 
ances, in the excitement of meeting 
whom again, for the last time in pub- 
lic life, he forgot his sickness and 
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infirmity, and, after five successive 


speeches, the last glorious wreck of 


his old pertinacity “and daring, the 
murmurs of dislike and opposition 
ceased to be heard, and Mirabeau 
carried his measure. 

It was his last victory there alive, 
and dearly purchased. He walked 
out of the hall death-stricken. Tak- 
ing the arm of Lacheze, a medical 
friend of Cabanis, he was conducted 
to the Terrace de Feuillants. Paint- 
ing, in his vivid way, the effects of his 
late exhausting exertions, 
more ominous even than painful—and 
assured, in answer, of the 
truth that his recklessness amounted to 
self-slaughter, he replied, ** Could one 
do less for justice, and inso important 
acase?” A crowd rapidly surround- 
ing the popular idol,each, with French 
vivacity, requiring personal evidence 
of notice or attention, Mirabeau, need- 
ing repose, and impatient at a homage 
he was latterly always anxious to es- 
cape, requested his friend to disengage 
him from the crowd, and to accompany 
him to his suburban villa. He 
ceeded thither after a dinner marked 
by more or less imprudence, where he 
was detained by returns of the 
ysm till the f following after noon, when 
he returned to Paris. Awaiting C: 
banis—whom through a series of mis- 
adventures he had not seen for 
days—he spent his time in perusing 
Racine, or good-humouredly discussing 
with Champfort and some other friends 
the sort of historic appreciation that 
then awaited him in the event of death. 
The literature of the day 
with these discussions a luxurious din- 
ner, marked by which 
female jealousy and poison were no 
strangers ; but the only fact authen- 
tically recorded is, that Mirabeau, in 
the evening, under the advice of La- 
cheze, hazarded a warm bath, from 
which he derived sufficient relief to 
feel encouraged—again, in the pursuit 
of strong emotions—to betake himself 
to the Italianopera. Here he indulged, 
with Lacheze, in the striking criti- 
cisms and new projects the scene sug- 
gested to his fertile fancy; but he had 
not remained there long before he had 
another violent spasm, which, now 
changing its locality, seemed to in- 
volve the whole thoracic cavity. His 
carriage not being at the spot appoint- 
ed, he declined to await it, and in 
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dreadful tortures made his way home 
slowly on foot. Cabanis, who saw 
him immediately afterwards, found 
him in an agony, with breathing so 
painful that the whole face was swel- 
led by it, and suffocation seemed im- 
minent. The physician was struck 
with the desperate condition of _ 
patient. Never did any one appear 
evidently marked for death. His emo- 
tion revealed his impressions to the 
acute eve of Mirabeau, who said to 
him, “1 feel, my friend, very deci- 
dedly, that I cannot live mi uny hours in 
anxieties so painful—make haste, for it 
last. I should feel satisfied if 
Thad discharged one duty which my 
friend Frochot is acquainted with !’ 
He meant his will, on whose execution, 
he said, “ the lot of many dear 

ind which with much dif- 
ficulty he allowed to be postponed, 
that he might be bled and blistered. 
After these operations, aided, it would 
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medicines, he de- 
f, that during the 
Tuesday, he seemed 
ss to assured recovery. He 
surveyed the improvement with a gra- 
tification in some shape peculiar, The 
** possessor of ten men’s life,” to use 
his own had a thousand 
love of it. His mind, full of 
gigantic which his superhu- 
man activity was every day ripening 
into form and f fact, hi: id found at last 
an arena and an epoch every way 
worthy of its aspirations. Before him 
was an undefined and measureless ca- 
reer of ambition and glory; around 
him, a cirele of friends wi affec- 
tions he prized, and, at least, as warm- 
ly returned: in one word, life at this 
moment offered itself to him as the 
happiness and immortality of a heaven, 
while the creed he confided in shewed 
him in death at best but a grave. 
The conviction then, of his recovery, 
filled him with delight ; and describing 
as sweet, doubly sweet, the feeling of 
owing life toa friend, he revelled in 
expressions of thankfulness and affec- 
tion. They were, alas! of short dura- 
tion ; for on the Wednesday morning 
his paroxysms reappeared with a vio- 
lence which excluded more than the 
faintest hopes of recovery. 

Whatever the discussions of men, 
Mirabeau was felt by them all to be 
the soul of the Revolution; and the re- 
port of his danger, spreading through 
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Paris, carried concern, not to say con- 
sternation, to ev ery house. After the 
worse news of Wednesday’s relapse, au 
sort of common instinct filled the 
street with successive multitudes, 
who, barricading each end against ve- 
hicles, held it in almost military oceu- 
pation till his death. They crowded 
the court of his house; filled the 
landing-place, and penetrated to the 
very antechamber, mournful in their 
silence and respectful in their curiosity. 
Bulletins were each day frequently 
issued, seized by a thousand hands, 
and, with every verbal announcement 
won in the intervals from visitors to 
the sick man’s chamber, circulated as 
by electricity through the capital. 
From every quarter, as by magic, 
sprung up ardent testimonials of alle- 
giance and affection, like those which 
posterity, in mingled accesses of ig- 
norance and gratitude, pay to the 
demigods of races, or the founders of 
nations. ‘l'welve hundred letters of a 
varied sympathy passed into his house; 
and as an indication of their affection, 
we are told, that one of them pressed 
on the physician the then vaunted re- 
source of transfusion, and offered, as 
a means, the blood * to the last drop,” 
of the respectable writer. It became 
a law and bienseance for all public 
bodies existing under the Revolution, 
formally to address their condolence 
or their inquiries. The king sent 
twice a day, officially, and more fre- 
quently in secret—the Republicans 
thanking God that he escaped the 
popularity of a personal visit; and 
the Jacobins, adopting the popular 
feeling they alone failed to share, in 
their meeting of Wednesday, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Alexander 
Lameth and Petion, voted a large 
deputation. Preceded by an immense 
multitude, the deputies, with Barnave 
at their head, advanced from their 
celebrated hall to the house of their 
traitor chief. ‘The vocabulary of pa- 
triotic grief was exhausted in their 
messages, and, as if there were reci- 
procal services in their relative situa- 
tions, Barnave, unexpectedly affection- 
ate and obliging, was met with a greet- 
ing and emotion equally warm from 
his illustrious rival. In the recalci- 
trant Jacobins, however, who cou- 
rageously declined to do honour to a 
hand they had seen to a royalist conspi- 
racy against the assembly, the wound- 


ed vanity or alarmed susceptibilities of 
Mirabeau could discern no merit. I 
knew them for scoundrels,” said he, 
with bitterness; “ but fools I did not 
think them!” He found his consola- 
tion in the affection of the people— 
**’ Twas glorious,” he said, “to conse- 
crate my life to their weal—it is sweet 
to end it in their service !” 

‘Towards the evening of Wednesday, 
all his pains lessened, except the diffi- 
culty of breathing; but at midnight 
he was visited by a return of the old 
symptoms. A delicate consideration, 
which formed one of his best traits, 
prevented him through the night's 
sufferings from disturbing Cuabanis, 
who was asleep in another room, and 
who, descending some hours later, 
found his patient half suffocated, 
writhing in spasmodic agony, and 
shewing all the phenomena which, 
while presaging a day of torture and 
peril, stamped inthe visage the obvious 
and immoveable impress of death’s 
possessionship. A vigorous recourse 
to local depletion, with the use of musk 
in frequent doses for the spasms, caus- 
ed, or at all events preceded some mi- 
tigation of his symptoms, without, 
however, lessening bis danger; and 
we are now brought to a new scene 
in the imposing tragedy. 

Mirabeau, who had consented to 
the rigid exclusion of his frie nds, to 
give himself up more entirely to the 
resources of medicine, now had them 
recalled, and, save for the occasional 
distraction of an illusive hope, address- 
ed himself wholly to the great business 
of dying, as he thought, became his 
fame and position. The proximity of 
death recalled him to his higher self, 
and with that view clearly before it, 
his character stopped, as it were, to 
draw about it all that it possessed of 
elevated and imposing. To his older 
firmness he added an exuberance of 
tenderness and affection—to his former 
patience, a philosophical ease of resig- 
nation and content. All his thoughts 
seemed to be touched with the solem- 
nity, if not the goodness, of life’s ho- 
liest epoch ; and, as if even nature’s 
great instinct for recovery gave way 
to the absorbing effort of ambition’s 
culminating achievement, the whole 
energies of his being were concen- 
trated in the work of resigning it with 
the composure, the courage, and the 
dignity of intellectual greatness. ‘It 
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was a sublime spectacle,” says a spec- 
tator, “‘ to witness the brilliant exerci- 
tations of his commanding intellect, 
and the general equanimity of his 
deportment, the moment after his se- 
verest paroxysms—he but assisted at 
his own dissolution!” It must be 
owned, however, that beneath the 
surface of his death-bed greatness 
there was concealed an awful tri- 
bute to the weakness of all philosophy 
merely mortal. Cabanis, the friendand 
phySiciz in, confesses the at he was pledged 
toexpedite Mirabeau’s death by opium, 
the moment pain should become ex- 
treme, and recovery lie beyond a hope. 
This secret source of strength once 
touched, Mirabeau descends, as_ by 
magic, from his unchristian altitude. 
When the physician, alarmed at a 
responsibility which popular suspicion 
made fearful, timidly proposed the ad- 
mission of Drs. Jeanroi and Petit, the 
choler of the dying man became un- 
governable. 
the pledge, he exclaimed, “ Say or do 
what you like outside my room I do 
not hinder that—but they shall not 
enter here, if you would avoid receiv- 
ing from me the last affront. I wish 
to see nobody ; andif 1 am to recover, 
you shall have the glory, as you have 
had the inconveniencies !’ Vain was 
the affliction of Cabanis—there was no 
escape — the patient was inflexible. 
Two hours later Dr. Petit presented 
himself at the door, but was compelled 
to hold his consultation outside. Ap- 
proving of all that had been done by 
Cabanis, he treated the disease with 
bark, as one of intermittent fever, 
with, of course, little advantage. On 
the next morning the patient, impor- 
tuned into submission, admitted Dr. 
Petit, whom he addressed in words 
preserved for us by Cabanis—* I am 
about to speak with frankness to the 
man who passes as most loving this 
tone. I always thought that a man 
should never elect for physician any 
one but a friend. There is my phy- 
sician—there my friend” (pointing to 
Cabanis) ; “ but he is full of esteem 
for your information, and of respect 
for your moral character. He has 
cited to me expressions of yours, 
which contain, in some sort, the whole 
revolution and circumstances which 
prove that, notwithstanding the un- 
common cultivation of your intellect, 


you have still remained the man of 


Reminding his friend of 


[ Dee. 


nature. I have, therefore, thought 
that such a man would have become 
my friend, if I had had the happiness to 
have encountered him. Hence, sir, 
my determinatlon to see you!” 

Theresult of the consultation was not 
encouraging. Appealed to by the un- 
expired hope of the patient— 

“Tt is possible,” replied the physi- 
cian, “that we may save you ; but I will 
not answer for it.” 

There was, indeed, no chance; for 
the pulse was gone—death had already 
entered the icy hands and arms, 
and Mirabeau, veiling under the guise 
of submission the curiosity Petit. had 
not wholly extinguished, remarked in- 
terrogatively to Cabanis— 

** The doctor is severe, but I under- 
stand it.” Turning to Petit, he con- 
tinued “ Behold those who surround 
me—friends, they attend me like ser- 

vants—he may well love and regret 
life who leaves behind him such riches. 

He now addressed himself to his will, 
a work which, on more than one account, 
was interesting to him. If about him 
were those he loved, there were others 
it was necessary for the king’s repute, 
as wellas his own, to serve; and as 
his debts were large, his immediate 
assets small, and the greater portion 
of his pecuniary claims on the king de- 
pended on contingencies which his 
death annihilated, it was not till the 
Count de La Marck had pledged the 
court to fulfil his testamentary inten- 
tions, should his own property not suf: 
fice, that he entered on the details of 
the will. His principal legatees were 
Madam Le Jay, the adulterous part- 
ner of his pleasures and literary specu- 
lations; the children of his sister, Ma- 
dame de Saillant, and his confidential 
secretary Comps, to whom he left 
20,000 francs, with the singular codi- 
cil, “ I wish that there should be no 
inquiry addressed to him as to the 
money he has received or spent for 
me; my wish being, that his state- 
ments should be believed on his word, 
without examination.” He desired to 
be buried in the garden of his country- 
house, by the side of his father, and 
left M. de La Marck and M. Frochot 
the executors of his will. 

The Count de La Marck, a Belgian, 
better known by his subsequent title 
of Prince of Aremberg, had been the 
negociator between Mirabeau and the 
court, and now assiduously watched 
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for it—the great scene in which the 
death of the monarchy was enacting. 
With him was Talleyrand, who, as 
a joint supporter of the minister, 
Calonne in his day of power, was ge- 
nerally supposed to have separated 
from Mirabeau, on the furtive publi- 
cation of the Berlin Correspondence, 
but who, though in diplomatic aliena- 
tion from him in the Constituent As- 
sembly, seems to have preserved all 
through a mysterious identity of poli- 
tical action. With the death-bed, 
however, dissolved all coldness, real or 
simulated, and the invited Talleyrand 
seizing his friend’s hand, with the 
characteristic assurance, ‘* While one 
half of Paris are at your door en per- 
manance, I have been there thrice a- 
day with the other half, to offer my 
sympathies,” met a cordial welcome 
from the dying statesman, who pre- 
senting him a discourse on wills, drawn 
up for him by a literary y acquaintance 
(Reybaz), under his own instructions, 
we may suppose said— 

“These are the last thoughts the 
world will receive from me! I make 
you the depository of this paper—you 
will read it when I shall be no more— 
it is my last legacy to the Assembly— 
it will be curious to hear a man whois 
no more declaring against wills, after 
just making his own.” 

Towards evening the report of 
cannon awoke him from a doze. 

“What!” cried he, starting up in his 
bed, “have they already commenced 
the funeral of Achilles?” 

His valet supported his head, weary 
with watching and pain. 

“ Alas!” said the master, “ ’tis the 
strongest in France.” 

Therector of the parish offered his 
ministrations. 

* Your superior, the Bishop of Au- 
tun, has been before you,” was the 
reply; “he reserves to himself the 
honour of my conversion.” 

His stomach refused food. 

“ When the first functionary be- 
comes worthless, the business must 
soon end. You are a great physi- 
cian,” continued he, to Cabanis, ** but 
there is a greater than you—the 
author of the wind, that overthrows— 
of the water, that penetrates and 
fecundates all—of the fire, that vivi- 
fies and decomposes all!” 


Lamarck broke into tears. 

‘It is a touching spectacle,” re- 
marked Mirabeau, * to see a calm and 
unimpassioned man struggling with a 
sorrow he can no longer conceal!” 

Cabanis related to him that he had 
been besieged on all sides by a thou- 
sand importunities, to try new empi- 
rical remedies. 

** Where am I, then,” he exclaimed, 
“that old women and quacks pretend 
to seize hold of me? 1 make you re- 
sponsible for all that may happen, and 
place the responsibility on your con- 
science.” 

His valet Teisch, an old smuggler, 
of singular character and history, 
approached. 

. “ Well, my poor Teisch,” asked the 
master, * how is it with you to-day?” 

“I would, sir, you were in my 
place.’ 

“T wouldn't that you were in 
mine.” 

Through the interval, his sufferings 
had continued to increase, his breath- 
ing had become more difficult, and his 
restlessness proportionally great. To 
overpower pain, and lose the con- 
sciousness of the worse anguish of re- 
acting despondency, he sought with 
avidity the conversation of his friends. 
Inspired by the excitement of their 
homage, his wonderful intellect, defy- 
ing death to the last, untouched in “the 
wreck of baser matter,” vindicated in 
these august dialogues all that start- 
ling brilliancy and irresistible empire 
which marked and immortalised the 
loftier epochs of his public oratory. 
There was about it the collected splen- 
dour and magnificence of an autumnal 
sunset.* 

After a fit of severe vomiting, he 
went tosleep. Awakening towards 
the morning, he asked a female at- 
tendant, who alone remained in the 
room, if he had not dreamed aloud 
that some murder was going on the in 
house. Assured to the contrary, he 
asked for the key of his writing-desk, 
and the valet being called, was sent 
for it to the secretary. Meanwhile 
the morning breaking, he ordered his 
bed to be moved to the window, to 
catch the first glimpses of the sun, ex- 
claiming, as he gazed on it, “If that 
be not God, it is his cousin-german.” 
Then addressing Cabanis in the as- 


* Dumont’s Souvenirs, in Cabanis’ “‘ Journal.” 
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sured and calm tone of his days of 
health, he continued, * I shall die to- 
day! At that point, there remains 
but one thing—to be sprinkled with 
perfumes, covered with flowers, and 
lapped in music, so that I may enter 
happy the sleep that ends not! Quick! 
let them be called, that I may be 
washed, and my whole toilet seen to!” 

He had often brooded on death, 
and (his thought never far from the 
agt) sought to realise to the last his 
ideal of agreat one. Assured, how- 
ever, that this scheme would renew his 
paroxysms, he relinquished it, and 
taking the hand of his physician, 
wounded, perhaps, that he had been 
left nearly alone during a part of 
the night, said— 

** My good friend, I shall die in a 
few hours—give me your word that 
you will quit me no more—I wish to 
end the scene under a pleasant feeling !” 

Cabanis could not restrain his tears. 
His patient beckoned him near, pressed 
his hand, and said— 

“Pray, no weakness—worthy nei- 
ther of you nor of me. It is a mo- 
ment we must know how to support— 


you no lessthan I. Pledge me your 


word, then, that you will not let nie 


suffer useless tortures. 1 wish to en- 
joy without alloy the presence of those 
dear to me!” 

De La Marck coming in, he resumed, 

s¢ | have some matters to communi- 
cate to both—I have much pain in 
speaking—do you think I shall be bet- 
ter able at another moment?” 

Sinking before their eyes, he was 
recommended repose, with a sugges- 
tion to speak at once. 

“| understand,” he rejoined; “in 
that case, be seated—you here, and 
you there” (pointing to the side of his 
bed). 

He then explained with lucidity his 
private arrangements, expressed his 
wishes with regard to the persons he 
left behind him, and entering on the 
state of public affairs, in which De 
La Marck had been all along his con- 
fidential adviser, he expressed, in ge- 
neral terms, the truths epitomised ina 
sentence which has since been cele- 
brated— 

“I carry to the tomb with me the 
hopes of the monarchy, which is soon 
to be the prey of the factious.” 

Interested in the designs of Eng- 
land, the country, after his own, ever 
first in his thoughts— 
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«* That Pitt,” said he, “is the mi- 
nister of preparations ; he succeeds by 
what he menaces more even than by 
what he does. If I had lived, I fancy 
1 should have given him some trou- 
ble.” 

He concluded a conversation which 
lasted three quarters of an hour, by call. 
ing to him M. Frochot. Taking his 
two hands, he placed them in those of 
Cabanis and De La Marck— 

“1 bequeath,” said he, “to your 
kindness my friend Frochot; you 
have seen his attachment to me—he 
merits yours.” 

He now lost speech, and his eyes, the 
play of his lips, and occasional kisses, 
expressed the overflowing affection 
with which he accepted the attentions 
of his friends. His hands, cold and 
clammy, remained in theirs hour after 
hour. He was calily dying, but to- 
wards eight the violence of his suffer. 
ings recurred. He made a special 
sign to Cabanis personally for drink ; 
but refusing all that was offered, he 
made amotion for pen and_ ink, 
Supplied, he wrote the one word— 
*‘Dormir.” He wanted the eternal 
sleep of opium; but Cabanis, affect- 
ing not to understand his meaning, 
he again took up the pen, and wrote 
the dubious, but terrible question, 
“Do you fear, then, that death, or 
that which approximates it, may 
produce a dangerous sentence?” Still 
not understood, or, at all events, not 
obeyed, he wrote the memorable 
words preserved for us, as the dying 
man penned them, ‘* While it was 
thought that opium might fix the 
malady, it was well not to adminis- 
ter it; but now that there is no re- 
source but in the great unknown, 
(the phenomena in connu), why not 
try it? Can you leave your friend on 
the rack, perhaps, through days?” 
The overwhelmed Cabanis' made 
pooranswers. Promising laudanum, he 
wrote for a trivial composing draught. 
While awaiting it, uncertain whether 
it fulfilled or not the awful compact, 
pain and impatience gave back the 
dying man his speech, and he ex- 
claimed— 

“ My sufferings are intolerable—I 
have within me a hundred years of 
life, but not a moment's courage. 
You are deceiving me,” he continued, 
as the messenger for the draught 
failed to return. 

He was assured that the most ur- 
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gent instructions had been sent to the 
doctors. 

«“ Ah! the doctors!—the doctors !” 
he exclaimed in agony; and turning 
to Cabanis, * Were you not my doc- 
tor and my friend? and did you not 
promise to spare me the pains of such 
adeath? Must I carry with me the 
regret of having confided in you?” 

Dr. Petit entered, and Mirabeau 
became additionally anxious about the 
opium. 

“ Swear to me,” said he eagerly to 
Cabanis, * that you will not tell Petit 
what you are preparing for me!” 
These were the last words of the 
great orator. 

The draught painfully expected 
came at last. He snatched the vessel, 
and drinking it off, turned on his right 
side, with a convulsive movement, rais- 
ed his eyes towards heaven, and died ! 

It was Saturday, January 2, 1791, 
about half-past eight, a.m., in the 
forty-second year of his age. 

While the dying man was thus 
vainly wrestling to be even with the 
high business he had on hand, there 
was enacting in the other parts of his 
house a curious and agitating scene, 
almost realising those figments of as- 
sassination that had occupied his morn- 
ing dream. The valet, sent, as we 
have seen, for the collection of Mira- 
beau’s secret papers, was refused ad- 
mittance to the room of the secretary, 
who, locking himself in, asseverated 
that the key of the secretaire was not 
there, and that the valet should not 
be admitted. On a threat of bursting 
open tbe door, Comps was heard to 
fall heavily on the floor, and on forcing 
a way into the room, he was seen cover- 
ed with blood flowing from some small 
wounds in the breast and throat—by 
his side lying the cause—a penknife, 
smeared with blood. To the ques- 
tions of the affrighted household, 
Comps answered nothing, save that, 
“for one crime more, it was hardly 
worth while!” Persisting still not to 
give up the key, he at first pretended 
that it was locked in his own secre- 
taire, the key of which he had broken, 
but when told that a locksmith should 
be sent for, he recollee ted, that al- 
though he had the key he could not 
give it up till De La Marck’s arrival, 
before which, however, it was found 
hidden under the ashes in his grate. 

There was here a mystery nobody 
could fathom. Comps had been for 


years in the service of Mirabeau ; and 


no small part of his recommendation 
was the supposed attachment which, 
already evidenced by two duels, made 
him ever ready to risk his life in the 
defence of his master. Had he sold 
some valuable documents of Mirabeau? 
This was the opinion of De La Marck 
and the court. Had he compromised 
himself in some attempt against his 
master’s health? This was the suspi- 
cion of the public. Inquiry was de- 
manded, and the rumour spreading to 
the surrounding crowd, the officers of 
justice entered on an inquiry shortly 
after the break of day. The evidence 
of C omps only added by its contradic- 
tions and falsehoods to ‘the imbroglio. 
At first, he had thought himself poi- 
soned, and awakening in the morning, 
found wounds about which he knew 
nothing. He appealed for his charac- 
ter to the confidence of Mirabeau, 
who * allowed him to possess valuable 
secrets, which people feared he would 
one day divulge.” At a second inter- 
rogatory, he pretended that his head 
had been turned from a number of 
domestic circumstances, which, induc- 
ing him to fancy that he and his mas- 
ter were poisoned, made him adopt the 
idea of suicide. Fourteen days later, 
he recalled all he had previously 
affirmed, especially his insinuations 
against the friends of his master, and 
took the nobler ground, that he stab- 
bed himself in affliction for the death 
of so exalted a master. 

Three facts remain, which offer the 
only additional clue out of the laby- 
rinth. First, Comps, at the time of 
the decease, had in his possession thir- 
ty-eight thousand francs, money con- 
fided to him by the court for his 
master. Secondly, Petion and Ca- 
mille Demoulins, the Jacobin leaders, 
had seen in the handwriting of Mira- 
beau his elaborate plan for annihilat- 
ing the National Assembly. Thirdly, 
it seems not very unlikely that though 
there were natural causes to produce 
death, that Mirabeau had yet not 
escaped poison. Are we, then, to 
infer, that Comps, with the possession 
of his master’s money and political 
secrets, communicated with the all- 
active Jacobins ?—that his cupidity was 
excited by the possession of treasures, 
or his perfidy compromised by the re- 
tention of documents ?—if not, where 
is the explanation of his vague charges 
of poison, his pretences at madness, 
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and his preference of all expedients, 
even to suicide, to the exposure of the 
secretaire? We know of none, save 
in the hypothesis that the secretary, 
bewildered, was obeying the private 
orders of De La Marck, who anxiously 
secured Mirabeau’s papers for the 
court the very instant he had died. 
And that same instant the news pas- 
sed from the dead man’s room to the 
multitude, and thence through Paris. 
Forthwith the shops were shut, the 
thdatres closed, commerce stood still, 
the business of life stagnated in every 
channel, and a cloud of mingled in- 
certitude and consternation settled in 
every face, as if the spirit of the com- 
ing carnage, born out of the very dis- 
solution of genius, had already thrown 
its mighty shadow athwart the soul of 
society. 

The Jacobin Club, early mirroring 
the movement. its leaders could not 
control, at once decreed to attend the 
funeral, to mourn eight days, to ho- 
nour the anniversary, and to have his 
bust. The representatives of the na- 
tion, in their early sitting, heard the 
event with the incredulity of its great- 
ness, and cries often repeated, * Ah, 
he is dead!” Barrere, ascending the 
tribune, in a brief speech, in which 
oratory was lost in emotion, moved 
the solemn register of their regret, 
and proposed their attendance by de- 
putation at the funeral. The deputies, 
anticipating the sentiment, received it 
with the universal cry, “We will all 
go!” The next day they received the 
sectional authorities of P aris,proposing 
the entombment of Mirabeau under 
thealtar of the country,in the Champs 
de Mars; and after them a numerous 
deputation of the administrators of 
the Department, who, through their 
president, the well-known Pastoret, 
urged the more welcome proposition, 
that the new church of St. Genevieve 
should, in honour of Mirabeau, be 
converted into a Pantheon. ‘The sug- 
gestion was classical ; as much in har- 
mony with the opinions of the time, 
as with the emotions of the hour ; it 
was hailed by acclamation, and even 
the envious Robespierre was for it, “if 
constitutional, with all his power, or 
rather with all his sensibility !” 

While national gratitude was thus 
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energetic, popular suspicion was gra. 
tified by a public autopsy, which, 
scarcely satisfactory then, has become 
less so since. The doctors found 
traces of inflammation in the stomach, 
whose lining membrane shewed dis- 
tinct excoriation in the duodenum, a 
great part of the liver, the right kid- 
ney, the diaphragm, and, finally, in 
the pericardium, which also contained 
a considerable quantity of a thick, 
yellowish, opaque matter. In the 
cavity of the chest was found some 
watery fluid, and nearly the whole 
external surface of the heart was 
covered with coagulated lymph. It 
was thence officially inferred, under 
the attestation of ninety signatures 
(and science recognises its justice), 
that there was sufficient cause for 
death in the phenomena observed in 
the heart, pericardium, anddiaphragm. 
Vieq D’Azyr, the Queen’s physician, 
who was present at the examination, 
expressed ,to the court his opinion, 
that the symptoms were compatible 
with the agency either of poison or 
violent remedies, a judgment which the 
ineffective character of the treatment 
makes suggestive of suspicion. The 
temper ofthe people, however, made the 
proof of poison, if unspecific to the cri- 
minal, dangerous to many. There was 
unfortunately no chemical analysis, and 
hence some countenance is lent to the 
statements of an authority on other 
occasions certainly doubtful,* that se- 
veral persons, some of them physicians, 
who were present at the autopsy, saw 
and suppressed through policy y palpable 
roofs of the action of poison, 

The funeral which followed next 
day, swelling almost to the proportions 
of the national regret, gave to the 
dead the honours of Rome's most gor- 
geous triumphs to the living. Towards 
the shades of evening, through streets 
lined for three miles with double tiers 
of National Guards, backed and sur- 
rounded wherever the eye could reach 
by a decorous and sympathising popu- 
lation, the spectator witnessed the pas- 
sage of a stupendous procession—the 
living body and moving mass of the na- 
tion. Troops of cavalry marshalled in 
slow order ; successive brigades of sap- 
pers, miners, and artillerymen, flanked 
by the mutilated veterans of the old 


* The “ fils adoptif"—M, Lucas Montigny, the editor of the “*‘ Memoirs of Mira 
beau, written by Himself, his Father, and | his Adopted Son.” 
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French wars, marching by, at last 
brought in sight Lafayette, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the National Guards, 
surrounded and followed by a brilliant 
staff. After these came the fine corps 
of Swiss soldiers and Prevotal Guards ; 
and then, in solemn order, the impos- 
ing procession of the clergy, distin- 
guished by their time-honoured canon- 
icals, and heralding the corpse, crowned 
by the flags of the nation and borne by 
the brothers-in-arms of the illustrious 
deceased. Following the coffin and its 
magnificent catafalque, marched the 
thousand representatives of the nation, 
escorted by contrasting battalions of 
military students and armed veterans, 
followed in compact and serried masses 
by the numerous body of Parisian elec- 
tors, the deputies of the forty-eight 
sections, the municipal officers of the 
metropolis and neighbouring towns, 
the ministers of the king, the members 
of the clubs and patriotic associations, 
closed up by interminable masses of 
infantry and cavalry : in one word, two 
hundred thousand persons in move- 
ment, in the congenial gloom of ad- 
vancing night, and amid a silence 
broken at intervals by the sad knell of 
the ancient belfries, the dismal thunder 
of the minute guns, and lugubrious 
dirges of military bands, to which the 
inventions of French musical genius 
had lent for the hour a potent melan- 
choly in painful keeping with the na- 
tional sense of bereavement. Such 
was the imposing spectacle, beyond all 
Greek or Roman precedent, which, 
after three hours’ duration, witnessed 
the transferral of all that remained of 
Mirabeau to the solemn offices of a 
Church which, consummating its de- 
grading fall, now lent its crowning 
sanction to the apotheosis of its great 
antagonist. The prostitution of the 
mass ended, and the decent impieties 
of the funeral oration, more than thirty 
thousand muskets echoed and re- 
echoed through the vaulted pile over 
the celebrated ashes, which, as the 
mighty multitude in solemn silence 
laid by those of Descartes, the clock 
struck midnight! It was indeed the 
midnight of France! While the na- 
tion, anxious and uncertain of the fu- 
ture, falling with the fall of its mighty 
tribune, its frail security crumbling to 
dust in the impending hour of peril 
and crisis, consoled its despair in every 
conceivable form of popular idolatry— 
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public votes, street harangues, news- 
paper elegies, hawkers’ ballads, and 
universal homage — the higher and 
more violent Jacobins, who had ascer- 
tained his projects and feared his ener- 
gies, made small concealment of their 
gladness. ‘“ Achilles dead,” cried the 
earnest Robespierre; ‘then Troy 
shall not be taken!” ‘ Why did he 
not join to Cicero’s eloquence Cicero’s 
incorruptibility ?” triumphantly asked 
“the orator of the people,” Freron. 
“People!” screamed out the fanatical 
Marat, “ render thanks to the gods !— 
your greatest enemy is no more! He 
has died the victim of his numerous 
treasons. Stained by a thousand 
crimes, let his character be covered 
by a dark veil!” 

Vile faction! well may they exult! 
The hand that held them in check is 
for ever removed, and their vulture 
instincts already scent the cherished 
crimes with which they are so soon to 
ruin their country! That moment of 
guilty triumph come, avenging every- 
thing they avenge on the mouldering 
corpse of their illustrious denouncer 
even the reminiscences of their fear. 
One of the last acts of their ferocious 
despotism was to remove it to some se- 
cret spot in an obscure cemetery, that 
the tomb awarded by the nation might 
be occupied by the bloodthirsty but 
now quenched Marat. 

Such, then, was the death, and such 
its accessories, of the last of the Mira- 
beaus—a man who, by his qualities no 
less than by the singularity of his for- 
tune, is destined to take his place in 
history by the side of the Demos- 
thenes, the Gracchi, and the other kin- 
dred spirits of an antiquity whose gi- 
gantic characteristics he so frequently 
reproduced. Posterity, which will 
probably recognise in him one of the 
greatest geniuses of an age fertile in 
great men, will only enhance its admi- 
ration before the doubts thrown out of 
the enormous chasms in his greatness. 
As the hazy masses in the lunar face, 
those unfathomable phenomena sug- 
gest but grotesque images to the igno- 
rant, while increasing admiration in 
others with their very means of know- 
ledge ; so probably will this gigantic 
character, slighted and unconsidered 
by meaner intellects, elicit each day 
more from the comprehensions that 
can grasp it, a deeper scrutiny and 
augmenting wonder. 
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FALLACIES OF THE 


M. Bastiat entertains me greatly with 
his “ Petition of the Tallow Chandlers” 
against the ruinous competition of the 
sun in supplying cheap daylight. The 
petitioners complain that « they are 
suffering from the intolerable com- 
petition of a foreign rival, 
placed in a condition so infinitely su- 
petior to theirs 
light, that he inundates their national 
market at a marvellously reduced 
price ; for, as soon as he shews him- 
self (say they) our sale ceases; all 
consumers ap ply to him, and a branch 
of industry, of which the ramifications 
are innumerable, is immediately thrown 
into a state of stagnation. 
We pray therefore say the 
petitioners, addressing the 
Deputies) that you will be pleased to 
m: ike a law, orde ring that all windows, 
skylights, inside and outside shutters, 
curtains, fanlights, bulls’-eyes, car- 
riage short, that all open- 
ings, hol Ss, ¢ hinks and crevice 8, should 
be closed, by which the light of the 
sun can penetrate into any house, to 
the injury of the 
with which we 
country, which without 
ingratitude, abandon us to so unequal 
a contest.” — Fallacies, p. 102. 

I quite well know the 
flection my ingenious drol 
excite in my mind by this amusing 
absurdity. These Protectionists, he 
wishes me to say to myself, would 
insist on getting their five-and- 
twenty shillings a barrel, though 
wheat was as plenty as the light of the 
sun. If it fell out of the sky every 
morning, into the millers’ sacks, free 
gratis, as manna of the desert, they 
would call for an awning of wire- 
gauze to cover the heavens, and send 
up customs’ officers in balloons to tax 
it in transitu, for the encouragement 
of native agriculture. Truly, if wheat 
were daylight, or it rained penny 
loaves, the analogy would be good, 
and the reflection very proper. Or, 
on the other hand, if daylight were an 
article of commerce, and the sun only 
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« PALLACIES.’* 
ynsideration, the 
would be perfect, and the conclusion 
indisputable. Sut, the sun shining 
gratis, and foreign wheat having some 
value, and not being to be had for the 
opening of one’s mouth, it seems to me 
our argument is wanting in what we 
call parity of reasoning. However, to 
see how the matter stands, let us try 
Monsieur’s own method of investi- 
gation, and tell a little story 

A frieze-coated farmer of Kildare, 
awaking one morning, found his barn 
full of the several sorts of grain, his 
kitchen chimney hung with flitches of 
bacon, and anew suit of clothes at his 
bedside, all presented to him by a 
certain good angel, or, 
by a fairy. 


shone for a ce 


an: logy 


if you please, 
He dressed himself in his 
new clothes, and sat down to his rasher 
of bacon, saying, “ Since the ‘ good 
people’ do my work of production for 
nothing, I shall be a jovial consumer 
for the rest of my life ; and I shall 
not be ashamed to live in idleness ; for 
Monsiéur Bastiat has taught us that 
the interests of the producer are anti- 
Fallacies, ». 28) ; “ but the con- 
sumer is the friend of abundance and 
humanity” (Zdid.) I am happy to be 
relieved from a position e qually odious 
and troublesome ; and hope socie ty will 
duly appreciate my benevolence in feel- 
ing all my interests centered in a con- 
tinuance of abundance ; and so, aban- 
doning his anti-social labours of pro- 
duction, our farmer let his land fall 
out of cultivation. 

The next time the fairy visited our 
farmer, he brought another ship-load 
of good things with him; but this 
time, said he, * Honest man, I would 
wish to do you a kindness; and here 
I have brought you a cargo of the 
cheapest wheat in the world, the 
cheapest oats, the cheapest bacon, the 
cheapest friezes; for you shall have 
them all at a penny the ship-load ; or, 
if you have not res dy money, I am 
rei udy to deal with you for some fine 
green cloths, crimson cassimeres, 
edgings of gold lace, and ends of 
taffety, which I need for a new court 
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suit against the Queen's birth-day.” 
“Alas! sir, said the farmer, I have not 
apenny in the world. My land is all 
gone out of cultivation ; and as for 
gold lace, and ends of taffety, I have 
none ; nor did any of my people here- 
aboutsever deal in articles ofthatsort.” 
“Then,” said the fairy, “it seems 
to me that I have brought my produce 
to a bad market ;”’ and so, the penny 
making all the difference, he left our 
farmer to make his dinner as best he 
could on his crop of thistles and rag- 
weed, which indeed, I am assured, 
was very luxuriant. 

The next place where our fairy ap- 
peared, with his products at a penny a 
shipload, was in the market-place of 
Naas. This apparition, as you may sup- 

se, developed the protectionist pre- 
judices of the farmers and oligarchs of 
Kildare in an excessive degree. We 
shall be ruined, said one. The whole 
value of our crop at this rate will not 
satisfy our county cess, said anoter. 
We shall be able to pay no rents, said 
a third; and it will be of no use to 
evict us ; for with such markets, where 
will tenants be found to take the land 
as apresent? I must decline to pay 
interest, said the squire. I shall not 
obtain a penny of my jointure, said 
the squire’s mother. We had rather 
lose bad money than throw good after 
it, said Mortgagee, Annuitant, and 
Conuzee—let the lawyers and their 
parliamentary titles go whistle. Will 
nobody let down the toll bars? they 
began to cry in a passion of intolerant 
protectionist fury. We will not have 
abundance: we prefer scarcity! We 
will not have cheapness: we prefer 
dearness! We will not have enlight- 
enment: we prefer darkness! For it 
is abundance on terms we cannot 
afford. It is cheapness which depre- 
ciates all that we can offer in exchange: 
it is enlightenment which shows us 
that our whole social state is artificial ; 
and that to return to a natural state 
of exchange, it is necessary that we 
and our costly productions should 
disappear from the earth altogether. 
To such lengths did these foolish 
people carry their prejudices, that had 
it not been for the presence of an 
English constable, they would have 
driven the benevolent fairy from their 
market-place by force. But the con- 
stable, who was an enlightened officer, 
quelled the riot, and compelled them 
to submit to the natural operation of 
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the economic law of competition ; and 
I have heard that already many of 
those who had not prepared against 
a rainy day, are dead of hunger in the 
midst of plenty ; and that Mortgagee, 
Annuitant, and Conuzee, have hanged 
themselves. 

Well, you say, an extreme case 
proves anything. Just so. It is in 
that manner we have proved the folly 
of protective duties, by the example of 
a protective duty against daylight. 

But what do you say to the hus- 
bandman of the Gironde, who could 
have got the twenty packages of thread 
from the Englishman to make his 
daughter’s trousseau in exchange for 
his cask of wine, but was forced by the 
custom-house officers to exchange 
with the Belgian for fifteen packages ? 
In truth it seems to me that it was a 
great advantage to the Belgian. It is 
true “the husbandman’s daughter had 
only three quarters of her trousseau ; 
and the good people cannot yet 
understand how ruin could ensue 
from receiving four instead of three ; 
and how they can be richer with three 
dozen napkins than with four dozen.” 
Very likely ; but the Belgian has equal 
difficulty to comprehend how obtaining 
a cask of wine for fifteen packages of 
thread, instead of twenty, militates 
against his interests. But why should 
the Belgian have that advantage? 
What if he had purchased it ? 

Well, but suppose he never had 
possessed it? Thenthere would have 
been no yarn-mills in Belgium. And 
was not the Belgian very improvident 
to build his mills on the faith of that 
artificial preference? Nay, rather, 
would he not be more improvident 
now to abandon his preference and his 
mills together ? 

But Bastiat has shown that if the 
Belgian transferred his capital to 
England, where that trade can be best 
carried on, it should ultimately come 
back again to Belgium :— 


‘‘ There are two countries, A. and B. 
A. possesses all sorts of advantages 
over B. You conclude, thence, that 
labour is concentrated in A., and that 
B. is powerless, and can do nothing. 
A., you say, sells much more than it 
buys. B. buys much more than it 
sells; but - 

“By the hypothesis, labour is in 
great demand in A., and in consequence 
it soon rises in price. 

‘Tron, coal, land, provisions, capital, 

2x 
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are in great demand, and they soon rise 
in price. 

** During this time labour, iron, coal, 
land, provisions, all are quite neglected 
in B., and soon everything there falls in 
price. 

* Under these circumstances industry 
will have all sorts of motives—of 
motives, if I may so say, carried to the 
fourth power—to desert A. and estab- 
lish itself in B.”—Feallacies, p. 59. 


Be it so; but were I the Belgian, I 
had rather not go through the pro- 
cess; and truly it has taken a long 
time to re-establish the dying trade in 
Tyre and Sidon. It is true, labour, 
iron, coal, land, provisions—all are 
quite neglected in Tyre and Sidon, and 
everything there has fallen in price ; 
but the motives of industry to go back 
have not yet reached their fourth, nor, 
I might venture to say, their first 
power. So that, though we have it 
demonstrated to us that “if it were 
possible for industry to be concen- 
trated in one point, there would rise 
within itself, and by its own move- 
ment, an irresistible power of decen- 
tralization” (Fallacies, p. 59), yet if I 
were the Belgian, I would beg leave to 
decline so tedious an experiment. 

But by making the husbandman of 
the Gironde exchange with the Belgian, 
you prevent the production of the ad- 
ditional five packages of thread. Not 
so: the Belgian gets his twenty pack- 
ages from the Englishman for the cask 
of wine which he buys with fifteen 
packages. There are thirty-five pack- 
ages produced instead of twenty. 

But do not you see, that if you carry 
out this system of limiting the result 
of the husbandman’s effort (who is 
labouring to produce thread for him- 
self out of his vineyard, you will ob- 
serve), “then you ought to desire that 
human intelligence should grow weak 
and become extinguished?” (Fallacies, 
p- 49) ; for, as long as it exists, it will 
incessantly strive to augment the ratio 
of the end to the means, and of the 
product to the work. By no means ; for 
in proportion as the result of the hus- 
bandman’s effort to produce thread out 
of his vineyard is limited, the result of 
the Belgian manufacturer’s effort to 
produce wine out of his spinning-mill 
is increased. Out of my farm I used 
to produce broadcloths, groceries, hard- 
ware, haberdasheries, tickets for the 
opera, and acquittances from my cre- 
ditors to the amount of all demands. 
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Now that the whole produce yields 
me a few of these acquittances only, 
leaving me to do without the other re. 
sults of my agricultural efforts, I have 
the consolation to know that the cot- 
ton-spinner, whose workmen eat my 
crops and cattle, is enabled with less 
effort to produce more results in ca- 
lico. But, in truth, it is not a re. 
flection which affords me any plea- 
sure. 

Come! leave your individual inte- 
rests. It is possible, let us admit, that 
an embarrassed Irish landlord may 
be a little injured at first by free 
trade ; but yours is a race which ought 
long since to have been got rid of, and 
the public will gain immensely by 
changing you for new, unencumbered 
proprietors. Forget yourself and your 
own interests. Enlarge your mind to 
comprehend the public welfare; and 
say how can you answer Bastiat’s ex- 
plosion of the system of protective si- 
syphism ? How can you help laughing 
at his confutation of the sophisms of 
poor M. Bugeaud the agriculturist 
and deputy? Oh! so capital a picture 
of the county member at home !— 


* As an agriculturist, M. Bugeaud 
lends all his efforts to this end, to save 
labour. When he prefers a good plough 
to a bad one, improves his pastures, 
ameliorates his land, and substitutes by 
every means in his power the action of 
the atmosphere for that of the harrow 
and the hoe—when he calls to his aid all 
the processes, the energy and excellence 
of which science and experience have re- 
vealed to him, he has, and he can have but 
one end—to diminish the ratio of the effort 
to the result. However, we have heard 
M. Bugeaud the deputy exclaim—‘I com- 
prehend nothing of the theory of cheap- 
ness ; I would prefer rather to see bread 
dearer and work more abundant ;’ and 
consequently the Deputy of Dordogne 
votes for legislative measures which 
have the effect of shackling exchanges, 
precisely because exchanges would pro- 
cure us indireetly what direct production 
cannot furnish us with, except in a more 
expensive manner. It is very evident 
that the principle of M. Bugeaud the 
deputy, is diametrically opposed to that 
of M. Bugeaud the agriculturist. Tobe 
consistent with himself he should vote 
in the Chamber against all restriction, 
or he should carry out on his farm the 
principle that he proclaims at the tri- 
bun». We should then see him sowing 
his seed in the most barren land, for he 
would succeed thus in working much to 
obtain little. We should see him banish 
the plough, since the culture with the 
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nails, as implements, would gratify his 
double wish, bread dearer and work 
more abundant. ‘This, pushed to its 
utmost limits, is pure sisyphism, such 
as we have defined it, labour infinite, 
produce nothing.” —Fallacies, p. 4+. 


What do yousay? Are you not 
overwhelmed with a sense of the ab- 
surdity of your position ? 

I laugh indeed; but at Mon- 
sieur’s confusion of ideas. Bugeaud 
the agriculturist is a producer ; his 
interests, therefore, are anti-social 
(Fallacies, p. 22). He is interested 
in the dearness of the article he pro- 
duces, and consequently in its rarity.” 
As agriculturist and deputy he is, 
therefore, on our galliard’s first show- 
ing, quite consistent with himself. But 
it was only necessary to prove the pro- 
ducer anti-social for the purposes of the 
firstchapter. Inthe third, that theorem 
need not stand in the way of convicting 
a protectionist deputy of laughable in- 
consistency. Admit, then, that asa 
producer our deputy is animated by 
the most earnest social spirit, eager to 
make his land and labour yield the 
largest profitable return of wealth to 
the community in which he lives. Ad- 
mit that all producers, being equally 
interested in ‘ diminishing the ratio 
of the effort to the result’’ in producing 
the most they can with the least labour, 
the productive interest at large, which 
is made up of those individual inte- 
rests, is in favour of abundance, is 
social, and humane, and that it was 
only necessary for Monsieur’s argument, 
as developed in his first chapter, to 
insist on the contrary, but no longer 
necessary now that we are in the third; 
admit that, in defining the producer to 
be essentially anti-social, we have ex- 
cited the favourable regards of our 
audience for the consumer and capi- 
talist at starting—humane capitalist, 
yours, certes, are the interests to be 
first consulted !—And let us take Bu- 
geaud the deputy, and ask wherefore his 
“ bread dearer and labour more abun- 
dant” should necessarily mean *‘ bread 
scarce and toil excessive,” as our 
merry drole interprets it, rather than 
‘bread plenty and labour profitable ?” 
for, unquestionably, dearness is not 
always synonymous with scarcity; as 
Monsieur shows you with sufficient 
clearness in demonstrating how labour 
and wages would abound together, 
were all the world to follow the exam. 
ple of his farmer, who was not ashamed 


to pay tribute to Provence for his oil 
(Fallacies, p. 130); and, truly, if 
nations were farms of fifty acres, like 
his, labour and wages would most 
abound by each devoting itself to one 
or two productions only. But rank 
and station, learning and manners, so- 
ciety, in fine, in a nation, will bear, 
in spite of us, a real and exchangeable 
value, which indisposes large masses 
of men from being all growers of wine 
in France, or being all feeders of cat- 
tle in Ireland, after the example of 
the galliard in question. If “ dear,” 
therefore, do not necessarily mean 
“scarce,” we may yet rescue our agi:- 
cultural deputy from the stocks, in 
which his antagonist pelts him so unsa- 
vourily with these eggs of decomposing 
opinion. 

Still, turn the thing calmly in your 
own mind, and you must be sensible 
that where labour has to overcome 
many obstacles in a particular produc- 
tion, as in growing oranges at Paris 
or London, it will not produce so 
much as the same labour would do 
where the sun performs half the drudg- 
ery, as in growing oranges at Lisbon 
or Seville (Fallacies, p. 106). So it 
is with wheat grown in Egypt, Poland, 
or in the Ukraine. You would deem 
us insane if we sought to refuse the 
sun’s beauty in the one, yet you 
grumble because you are no longer 
left free to prohibit the other! Can 
you not perceive that what the sun 
does for you is gratuitous; to that 
extent nature makes you a present of 
the produce of the better-circumstanced 
country; and that the same labour 
which you would waste in efforts to 
produce a little at home, would yield 
you twice as much if you allowed it 
frankly to accept the aid of nature’s 
co-operation abroad ? 

I perceive it perfectly. It is pre- 
cisely because I da not wish to take 
my capital and labour to another 
country, that I require these pro- 
tections against the sun-raised pro- 
ducts of the foreigner. If we cannot 
compete with them here, it is plain 
we must seek a more equal field of 
competition ¢here. Labour in 54° north 
latitude does not produce so much as 
an equal amount of labour ten de- 
grees nearer the line; but the labour 
is already here in ample abundance to 
yield us all that we require ; though it 
may take three strokes of the spade to 
raise as much food from our sterile 
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soil as one would do on the banks of 
the Don or Missisippi. If the sun 
bid against us on equal terms, our 
capital and Jabour must take service 
with the great employer, wherever he 
offers the higher wages ; but whether 
the abundance of things in Ireland 
shall be increased by a transfer of 
Irish industry to a higher latitude— 
however the abundance of things in 
the world at large may be affected— 
is a conclusion which I should rather 
M. Bastiat supported than I. 

You, at least, concede the proposi- 
tion, that protected labour produces 
less than labour free. You own that 
you spend one-half of your time in 
overcoming a gratuitous obstacle ; that 
the sun and the bounty of the air would 
give you the same products with half 
the toil 

Elsewhere. 

Here ! — freight, 
charges included - 

Here? For whose consumption ? 
To whose order? In exchange for 
what? Here!—where natural ob- 
stacles to the only branch of industry 
that we possess, can only be overcome 
by offering a bonus to the workman! 
The bonus withdrawn, think you that 
labour differs from any other capital 
in knowing where it is not recom- 
pensed ; or that it will fail to make 
itself wings, and seek the co-operation 
of nature wherever it shall find it of- 
fered on the most advantageous terms? 

But is not this, in truth, the case 
of Stulta and Puera, the two towns 
which made a railroad from one to the 
other at great cost, to facilitate com- 
munication ; and then, at further great 
cost, put preventives on the railway to 
raise obstacles in the way of commu- 
nication, by customs’ dues? (Fallacies, 
p. 118). Now, where is the differ- 
ence whether you make the highway 
of the sea at your own cost, or obtain 
it ready made from Providence ? Is it 
not equally absurd in Fooltown and 
Childbury to raise up obstacles to the 
communications which nature has 
been at such pains to facilitate ? 

When M. Bastiat shall find me two 
cities, mutually obstructing a road 
made for the transit of the articles 
obstructed, I shall say they deserve 
the names he has given them. It is 
only because we cannot have the means 
of transit for the articles which we 
want, without the inconvenience of 
admitting some others which we do 
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not want, that we employ the pre. 
ventives our author makes mention of. 
But although a custom-house officer 
may truly be called “a marsh, a rut, 
a ravine, a steep declivity—in short, 
an obstacle” (Fallacies, p. 117)—the 
officer is a rut only to wheels charged 
with the inconvenient article, which 
we never desired, and for which we 
never made the road; and it by no 
means follows that a marsh, or a bog, 
which equally impedes all transit, 
whether of desirable or undesirable 
articles, can be said to be a protective 
duty, “in like manner” (Jbid.) ; 
because the one obstacle is particular 
in its operation, and the other univer- 
sal; in manner not like, but different. 

Still you will admit, that if the pre- 
ventives, instead of being employed in 
obstructing the transit of this and that 
article, were engaged in productive in- 
dustry, the aggregate of produce would 
be increased, both by the freer opening 
of markets, and by the additional num- 
ber of productive hands employed. 

I do not discuss the matter as a 
citizen of the world, but as a citizen of 
this part of it. How shall it benefit 
Ireland, if the produce of the south 
of Russia be doubled or quadrupled, 
and Ireland cast out of cultivation ? 
The world might possibly have more 
wealth, but human life would have dis- 
appeared from this particular part of 
it, to which I confess a preference over 
all others. I do not think it would 
matter much, then, to the rest of the 
world, whether the Irish market were 
open or shut. I had rather pay a 
preventive for keeping the population 
from scattering to the four quarters of 
the world, than either accompany them 
to new seats, or remain behind deso- 
lately after their departure. 

I perceive you are now upon the 
theory of protecting national labour, 
which Bastiat, in his twentieth chap- 
ter, has shown to be just as absurd as 
to protect hand labour from the rivalry 
of machinery. For, “the foreign 
workman, placed in more advantageous 
circumstances than the native work- 
man, is, with regard to the latter, a 
real economic machine, which ruins 
him by its competition. In like 
manner, a machine which performs 
a certain operation at a lower price 
than it can be done by hand, is, with 
regard to hand labour, a true foreign 
competitor, which ruins it by its ri- 
valry” (Fallacies, p. 163). 
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The machine which performs a 
certain operation at a lower price than 
it can be done by hand, displaces a 
trade. The foreign workman, placed 
iu more advantageous circumstances 
than the native workman, if his work 
be the occupation of the mass of the 
people, displaces a nation. I can 
look with equanimity on the displace- 
ment of a street of hatters, or a fau- 
bourg of calico-printers: | cannot, with 
equanimity, contemplate the displace- 
ment of the mass of the Irish people. 

We are here on a matter of pro- 
duction. Let us speak philosophically. 
“ We are not to be frightened by the 
picture of the sufferings which ac- 
company the displacement of labour. 
For, if the prohibition had never 
existed, the various branches of in- 
dustry would have classed themselves 
according to the law of exchange, and 
no displacement would then have 
taken place. If, on the contrary, 
prohibition has brought about an 
artificial and unproductive classifi- 
cation of labour, it is the prohibition, 
and not the restoration, of freedom, 
which is responsible for the inevitable 
displacement in the transition from 
bad to good” — Fallacies, p. 168. 

Assuming protection bad, and free- 
trade good ; absolutément ? 

Surely; without hypothesis who can 
argue? We must assume something, 
else we cannot conclude anything. 
See then the effect of the displacement: 

‘“‘ The first effect of an ingenious ma- 
chine is to render a certain amount 
of manual labour superfluous for the 
production of a given result. But the 
effect does not stop here. Inasmuch as 
the given result has been obtained with 
less effort, it will be offered to the public 
at a lower price; and the sum of the 
saving thus realised by all purchasers, 
enables them to procure fresh gratifica- 
tions ; that is to say, to encourage ma- 
nual labour in general, precisely to the 
same amount which has been subtracted 
from the recent improvement of that 
particular industry.”—Fallacies, p. 167. 

Thus being able to buy our hats 
from the French maker for fifteen, in- 
stead of from the native maker for 
twenty shillings, we have five shillings 
for every hat on our heads left at li- 
berty to be invested in some other ar- 
ticle; and the displaced labour of the 
native hatter is soon absorbed back 
into the general stock of industry. So 
again of the glovers, the calico-print- 
ers, the glass-blowers, all in turn, 


as their labour gives way before the 
economic machine of foreign competi- 
tion and superior productive advan- 
tages, merge into the social mass, and 
take up some new occupation, called 
for by the liberated capital set free in 
consequence of purchasers being able 
to buy more with less. 

But the displaced labour of the 
native agriculturist—into what indus- 
trial reservoir is it absorbed? Or is 
it not in truth the same thing to say 
of the labour of the agriculturist, that 
it is displaced, as that it is exiled? In 
England, perhaps, it may be displaced 
from the surface to the bowels of the 
land; and while the Ukraine grows 
our wheat, England shall purchase 
her daily bread by underground labour 
in her mines: but the displaced labour 
of the Irish agriculturist cannot be 
absorbed by Irish mines or by Irish 
manufactures; it must perish, as it 
has perished, and is perishing, or 
transplant itself. But the presumption 
of M. Bastiat, that the consumers of 
agricultural producein [reland willthen 
have so much money to spare from the 
purchase of bread, for other objects of 
desire, falls to the ground with the dis- 
appearance of the consumers. It tasks 
the imagination sufficiently to assume 
that an equal number of hats, of 
gloves, of calico dresses, will still be 
wanted, though you broke down the 
hatting, gloving, and calico-printing 
interests ; but how shall the mind con- 
ceive, by any effort of credulity, that an 
equal quantity of food will be wanted 
here, when the labour of the food-pro- 
ducing masses of the community shall 
have been displaced and expatriated ? 

Certainly we must say that these 
things are to be looked at in the mass, 
and that displacements of labour are 
more or less serious in proportion as 
the sorts of production affected lie 
more or less broadly at the basis of 
society. Suppose, however, that the 
chemists had invented a way of making 
bread out of the elements contained 
in the air and water, without sowing or 
reaping, should we reject that aid of 
science, though it might be so great a 
gratuity as to render the labour of three- 
fourths of the industrial classes no longer 
necessary ? Unless you be more singu- 
lar in your ideas than M. Saint Crocq 
himself, who dreads overproduction 
(Fallacies, p. 46), you will hardly, I 
think, deny that the world would be 
under great obligations to the chemists, 
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I desire neither to see communism 
nor slavery. But I shall follow the ex- 
ample of M. Saint Crocq’s critic, and 
impart my ideas in an apologue. The 
same fairy, of whom I already told 
you, dese ended one di uy on the shores 
of O’ Brazil, an island in the Atlantic, 
which does not at present enjoy the ad- 
vantage of commercial intercourse with 
the other regions of the world. The 
labour of the O'Brazilians had there- 
toforg sufficed for the wants of their 
producers, with a moderate surplus 
for the rich. The proportion of the 
idle to the industrious was too small 
to excite the jealousy of the less fortu- 
nate; and great were the efforts of 
the majority to win, each for himself, 
such credits on his neighbour’s indus- 
try, as might raise him to the safe and 
easy position of an O’Brazilian capi- 
talist. Now our fairy brought with 
him a certain wonderful machine which 
could produce all the goods of life, ad 
libitum, by the turning of a handle ; 
and out of his benevolence not only 
made the O’Brazilians a present of the 
machine, but for some time saved them 
all trouble of providing for themselves, 
by himself turning the handle. The 
O’ Brazilians, as you may suppose, ate, 
drank, and made merry. ‘They said, 
we have now attained to the summum 
bonum. If they had had the good for- 
tune to have relations with France, 
and to have possessed the “ Popu- 
lar Fallacies,” translated in a shil- 
ling volume, and recommended in all 
popular assemblies and Mechanics’ 
Institutes by Barringtonian Lectu- 
rers, they would have said we have 
reached the ne plus ultra of social 
science (Fallacies, passim), thanks 
to Monsieur Bastiat and this good 
fairy. But the fairy, after a time, 
said, good people, you must provide 
some one in my place, for I go to visit 
my relations in Ireland, and so left 
them. The O'Brazilians then cast 
lots to decide who should turn the 
machine, and he on whom the lot fell 
had to turn it daily on pain of death. 
In this way slavery began among the 
O’ Brazilians as a first consequence of 
luxury; or, under favour, by reason 
of idleness being very strong, and 
having excessive credits on production. 
Now the machine growing daily stiffer, 
it became necessary from time to time 
to cast lots anew, and assign a greater 
number of slaves to work this trouble- 
some implement of production, until 
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at length one-half of the O’ Brazilians 
became enslaved to the other half. 
The producers, then, taking counsel 
with one another, said to the idlers, we 
are man for man, we shall consent to 
be slaves no longer; and being the 
hardier, owing to their greater prac. 
tice in labour, they defeated the idlers, 
and enacted a law that there should 
be no more slavery nor idleness in 
O’Brazil, but that each O’Brazilian 
should assist, according to his strength, 
in turning the machine for the com- 
mon benefit. And it was thus, through 
industry and idleness dividing too 
equally the population, that communism 
began in O' Brazil, which I have heard 
is a red republic to this day. 

Our fairy, in the meantime, having 
returned to Ireland, finds nothing but 
unroofed cabins and deserted fields. He 
listens from the top of the hill of Knock- 
— and cannot hear so much as 
a dog bark. Truly, he reflects, it must 
be a great consolation to those who 
are left, to know that the interests of 
the producer are anti-social, as other- 
wise the extermination of so many til- 
lers of the soil would be attended with 
painful considerations. The surviving 
consumers, however, so long as they 
have anything to consume, will have 
the comfort of hearing it demonstrated 
by four Barringtonian Lecturers, that 
theirs are the only interests in the 
community worth attending to, and 
that the sure way to get rich and pros- 
per is to cheapen the markets on your 
own produce. No! you run no risk, 
either of slavery or communism. It 
needs excessive wealth to entail the 
danger of such disasters. But, said 
the fairy, cazting a glance eastward, 
there is yonder a class of producers 
who alone are not to be counted anti- 
social. The interests of those who 
consume their specialité are never to be 
considered in preference. The theory 
of free trade as yet has no application 
to the article which they bring into 
the market. Protected capital and 
unrestricted competition for its use; 
money monopolised, and all things 
else left to find their level; wealth’s 
credits on industry aggrandised, and 
the value of every species of labour 
diminished—these are the elements of 
a social combination which it needs 
not the wisdom of the “ good people ” 
to foresee, though it may require all 
their luck to prevent it eventuating in 
a new O’Brazil. 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS OF WAREN 3; 


OR THE DIVINE AFFLATUS OF THE 


HINDOOS.* 


I,— ORACLE OF RAMESHWUORU, 1I,—SANATORY WAREN OF HUR-HURESHWURU, IlI.—WAREN, OR 
AFFLATUS OF DEVEE, ON THE FESTIVAL OF NUNU-RATRU. 1V.—BUFFALO, OR FLAGELLATING 
WAREN OF DEVEE, ON THE DUSURA FESTIVAL. V.—CHAIN-BREAKING AND SWINGING WARREN 
OF KHUNDOBA. VI.—DAKU, OR NECROMANTIC WAREN OF THE KOOMBHARUS, VII.—PRETEN- 
SIONS TO RAISE THE DEAD BY MUNTRU, OR INCANTATION, 


From the established village oracles, 
we advance, by an easy gradation, to 
another development of the same 
system, where, conducted with more 
order, and clothed with more dignity, 
it exerts a proportionate influence on 
the middle and higher orders. This 
development is to be found in temples 
of a superior order, which have at- 
tained a celebrity for the oracular or 
sanatory afflatus supposed to be locally 
confined to their precints. They are 
visited by many from afar, have, in 
consequence, grown rich, and are 
conducted with a certain degree of 
regularity and pomp. 

Of these temples, boasting a per- 
manent Waren, there are, as before 
hinted, several in the Conkan, where 
the whole system of Waren is perhaps 
more prevalent than in any other part 
of India. The Warenat each of these 
shrines has generally a distinct cha- 
racter, in some being purely oracular, 
in others chiefly sanatory. The shrine 
of Rameshwuru, at Malwun, in the 
Southern Conkan, is the most cele- 
brated as an oracle; that of Hur- 
hureshwuru, which lies nearer to 
Bombay, is the most famous for its 
cures. A short description of these 
two will serve to give a general idea 
of all the rest. 

The temple of Rameshwuru is of 
considerable size. In the inner sanc- 
tuary is a raised pediment of masonry, 
in the centre of which is a rude, uncut 
stone: a portion of this is embedded 
in the ground, and a portion emerges 
above the surrounding masonry. This 
stone is reported to have been cast up, 
or arisen spontaneously, from the earth 
some ages ago, and is the object of 
worship. It is, in fact, a Lingum, the 
phallic emblem of the god Shivu ; and 
to him this temple was dedicated under 
the title of Rameshwuru, or Lord of 


Ramu, from a tradition that this stone 
was installed there by Ramu during 
his sojourn in the forests of the south, 
on his way to Lunka or Ceylon. 
Whether any hollow exists under the 
stone, the Bramhins of the temple 
alone can tell :—whether the tradition 
of its strange origin may have been 
derived from some real natural fact, 
such as partial earthquake, or the 
fall of an aérolite, must equally 
remain matter of mere conjecture. 
The temple has a regular and rather 
numerous establishment of Bramhins, 
one of whom is the habitual recipient 
of the afflatus. It has an endowment 
of land attached to it, and is under the 
superintendence of the Patell or head- 
man of the township, whose ancestors 
had some connexion with founding 
or enlarging it. When any party is 
desirous of having an answer from the 
oracle, he must first obtain the sanction 
of the Patell, who proceeds with him 
to the temple, and tells the head priest 
that the stranger is desirous of con- 
sulting the god. The arrangements 
are then made, and a day and hour 
appointed for his attendance ; for it 
is only on certain days of the week or 
month, and at certain times of the day, 
that he can be consulted. During one 
month in the year, indeed, that of 
Poushu(a@), corresponding with our 
January and February, the oracle is 
wholly dumb :—no afflatus can then 
be obtained, because, as the priests 
state, the gods are not at home in that 
month. There are certain conditions 
in the way of preparation, which must 
be complied with, both by the Bhuktu 
or priest who is to be the recipient Jf 
the afflatus, and the party consulting: 
these, according to the general analogy 
of the Waren system in other parts, 
consist chiefly in ablutions, fasting or 
abstinence from certain kinds of food, 
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continence, and, on the part of the 
questioner, the offering of a cocoa-nut, 
besides such additional free-will offer- 
ing of money, &c., as he may choose. 
On the appointed day, at noon, all 
the parties, who have to consult the 
oracle, repair to the temple. Fresh 
lustrations take place there under the 
direction of the chief Bramhin. The 
ceremony then begins. The Bramhins 
and the Patell stand within the sanc- 
tuary and supplicate the presence of 
the deity. The concurrence of the 
Patell would appear to be very neces- 
sary on these occasions; for, according 
to some of our informants, the Waren 
will never come, unless the Patell, who 
is the temporal lord or lay patron of 
the establishment, has first given his 
sanction, and joined in the general in- 
vocation. The consulters, meanwhile, 
stand outside the sanctuary, in the 
vestibule of the, temple, whence they 
can dimly see what passes. The first 
preliminaries having been gone through, 
as above, the Bramhin who is the re- 
cipient of the Waren, having bathed 
his body afresh, sits down before the 
idol upon a sort of tripod, unties his 
hair, and fixes his eyes in contemplation 
upon the image. The other Bramhins 
commence a song of praise or invo- 
cation, to the accompaniment of a 
small mellow-toned drum. Flowers 
are spread between the idol and the 
contemplating Bhuktu, and a chafing- 
dish with some live embers is placed 
among them. On this the head Bram- 
hin casts from time to time, while he 
chaunts, frankincense and camphor, 
the fumes of which ascend in thick 
clouds around the head of the contem- 
plative Bhuktu. Ina short time, the 
right arm of the latter is observed to 
move up and down, by a slow, in- 
voluntary movement: the Waren is 
then established in his person, and he 
gives the responses of the god to all 
questioners. According to all our in- 
formants, the above is the only con- 
vulsive motion which takes place in the 
Rameshwuru Waren. Its peculiarity 
in this respect distinguishes it from 
most other Warens, and may depend 
on some vapour, or other natural cause, 
peculiar to the locality. For ourselves, 
we would refer it rather to the par- 
ticular physical constitution of the 
Bhuktu himself; for, although under 
certain circumstances, strangers are 
permitted by the Patell and Bramhins 
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to take his place on the tripod, and 
the same result, a convulsive move- 
ment of one arm only, is said invariably 
to follow, we are inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of this report, knowing, 
as we do, that convulsive movements 
of one arm or leg are the special symp- 
tom of a particular form of disease. 

In a great majority of cases, the 
health of the parties is the subject of 
the consultation. The following isa 
brief example :— 

QuestionER.— Oh god! [am sore 
unwell: make thou me well. What 
have I done? what must I do?” 

Oracte.—“ Thou hast done so and 
so.—I will heal thee in eight days: for 
seven days thou must abstain from 
such and such food; twice must thou 
bathe in the sacred water from m 
feet ; on this day and the third day 
hence: on the eighth day thou shalt 
be cured.” 

Water is poured down the feet of 
the god (i.e., of the man who has the 
Waren on him), and this water, es- 
teemed holy as the Ganges, is pre- 
served for the purpose above specified. 
The directions are all rigidly obeyed, 
the promise implicitly trusted; and, 
as we are informed, a cure generally 
follows. So omnipotent is faith ! 

The Bramhins are peculiarly jealous 
of the entrance of any stranger into 
this temple. Two or three years ago, 
a government officer, travelling with 
his family through the district, wished 
to put up during the night in the 
vestibule, as is very usually done at 
other places without offence. Both 
the Bramhins of the temple and the 
Peons in his own suite, besought him 
not to do so, on account of the great 
sanctity of the shrine. He, perhaps 
inconsiderately, disregarded their en- 
treaties and warnings, and occupied 
the forbidden precincts. His lady 
was then enceinte. On the same night, 
she was prematurely delivered of a 
still-born child. This, though a very 
natural result of the fatigue endured 
in travelling on the previous day, was 
immediately set down as a retribution 
for having violated the temple, and is 
now quoted in the country in proof of 
the divinity of the place: so that, an 
injudicious act, on the part of a Chris- 
tian traveller, has thus had the unin- 
tentional effect of strengthening the 
popular superstition. 

Although this is designated the oracle 
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of Rameshwuru, i.e., of Shivu, yet, 
according to the theory of some of the 
learned, noticed in a former note, the 
afflatus should, perhaps, properly be 


regarded not as that of the great Shivu 
himself, but of one of his attendant 
deimi-gods or spirits, commissioned by 
him toenter the frame of the Bhuktu.(d) 


NOTES BY PROFESSOR BAL GUNGADHUR SHASTREE. 
(a) [* During the month of Poush, the Waren is dumb.”] 


This period of temporary cession of the Waren is common to most of the 
oracles. In some places the Devee is said to retire to her Maher, or father's 


house, during the period. 
(b) [** Nature of the afflatus.”"] 


The Uvusuru is ascribed to Rameshwuru or Shivu, but it should be regarded 
as that of some one of the thousands of demons and spirits, of which he is the 


lord, according to our mythology. 


THE SANATORY WAREN OF BHUIROBA AT HUR-HURESHWURU. 


Tue temple of Hur-hureshwuru gives 
its own name to the town which has 
sprung up around it, situated on the 
coast of the Southern Conkan, close 
to the sea, and not more than one or 
two days’ sail from Bombay. It isa 
distinguished Siddhu-sthanu, i.e, a 
perfect or holy place. There are 
abundance of these minor sacred places 
in India, most of which, in addition to 
their religious character, have the me- 
dical reputation of effecting miraculous 
cures on those who visit them. 

Many of these, no doubt, rose into 
reputation, from having been formerly 
the places of sojourn of persons of 
great reputed sanctity ; and the cures, 
which are accomplished at such, may 
be imputed, partly, to the operation 
of faith ; partly, to the effects which 
change of air, exercise, novelty, and 
freedom from the daily routine of 
wearisome toil and depressing cares, 
in which most men are compelled to 
pass their monotonous existence, are 
known to produce all the world over ; 
and now and then, perhaps, to the 
real salubrity of the situation; for, 
in the choice of their dwellings, the 
solitary and contemplative devotees, as 


well as the learned men who gathered 
disciples around them for instruction 
in such secluded spots, generally exhi- 
bited excellent taste and judgment. 
There are, however, many others, the 
secret of whose miraculous powers has 
been penetrated, by Europeans having 
discovered, either in the vicinity, or 
within the precincts of the temple or 
shrine which forms the religious centre 
of attraction, hot wells, or springs 
impregnated with sulphur and other 
mineral substances. Of this kind is 
a celebrated spot within thirty miles 
of Bombay, known to the natives as 
the holy shrine and miraculous water 
of “The Diamond Goddess” (i.e., 
Devee under that title), but more 
familiar to Europeans as the Hot 
Wells of Vujra Baee.* 

In this double origin, the one spiri- 
tual, the other physical, these Siddhu- 
sthanus of India bear a very close re- 
semblance to the holy wells, which, a 
few centuries ago, were so celebrated 
in Roman Catholic Britain, such as 
St. Winifred’s, St. Ronan’s Holy Well, 
&c., and which have now either lost 
their reputation altogether, or subsided 
into mere mineral waters. The know- 





* Lit.: Adamantza mater—i.e., the fountain considered as a personification of 
Devee. The meaning and probable elemental origin of this title will be understood 
. by remembering the lines of Horace to the deified fountain of Bandusia— 
“O Fons Bandusia, SPLENDIDIOR VITRO, 


Dulci digne mero, non sine floribus, 
Cras donaberis hedo.” 


But, as the word Vujra signifies a thunderbolt as well as a diamond, the title may 
also be rendered ‘‘Our Lady of the Thunderbolt,” Baee being equivalent to lady 
or mother. In accordance with this second application, and with the destructive 
power assigned to this goddess in the mythology and the popular ideas, her image 
is represented as bearing this emblem. 
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ledge of the real secret of such places 
as Vujra-baee, may lead us to suspect, 
that similar natural causes, though of 
a less obvious character, may be in 
operation at many other of these sana- 
tory shrines. 

Hur-hureshwuru, as the name im- 
plies, is a temple dedicated to Hurhuru 
or Shivu, and the Lingum is the em- 
blem there worshipped ; but the Sana- 
tory Waren, or afflatus, which renders 
the place so famous, is attributed to 
Bhuiroba, a sort of minor incarnation 
of Shivu, who is generally represented 
as accompanied with a dog, and to 
whom there is a separate shrine ad- 
joining that of the Lingum. 

Hard by the temple is a sacred 
Peepul tree, or Ficus Religiosa, round 
which, as well as the Lingum, the 
patients must once or twice daily per- 
form the ceremony of Prudukshina, 
which consists in going round and 
round it one hundred and eight times, 
pausing once during each circumam- 
bulation, to worship it with joined 
hands.* 

There is also a sort of reservoir on 
the beach, which is filled with the salt 
water when the tide is in, and in this 
all the patients are obliged to bathe 
daily, before presenting themselves at 
the temple. These facts should not 
be overlooked, in estimating the sana- 
tory influences of the locality. What 
with the short sea voyage to the place, 
the prescribed fasts there, the change 
of air, the exercise enforced in cir- 
cumambulating the sacred Peepul one 
hundred and eight times, morning and 
evening, and daily bathing in sea water, 
a broad foundation for the cure seems 
to be laid in nature, before the super- 
natural is called in to crown the work 
with faith and complete the miracle. 

It is chiefly in those cases which 
are classed under the general head 
of “ Pishachu-oopudruvu,” or devil- 
injury, that a pilgrimage to Hur- 
hureshwuru is considered efficacious : 
under this head are to be classed all 
those states, which have been formerly 
noticed under the section on demo- 
niacal possession—epilepsy, catalepsy, 
many cases of mental derangement, 
and all shades of hysteria, chorea salta- 
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toria, and similar nervous affections to 
which females are so subject. 

After a residence on the spot of 
some days, they are subjected to the 
ceremonial routine, which, commencing 
in exercise and salt bathing, terminates 
in an administration of the usual stimu- 
lants to excite the imagination and 
overcome the nerves: the dazzling 
glare of flaming camphor—the scent 
of sickly flowers—overpowering clouds 
of stupifying incense, and the madden- 
ing dissonance of bells and cymbals, 
gongs, drums, and conch shells, all 
jangling, clashing, clattering, booming, 
blaring together, with intense rapidity 
and deafening loudness. The epileptic 
or hysteric patient succumbs under the 
influence ; and a state of artificial epi- 
lepsy or hysteria is established, which 
is considered as the presence of the 
afflicting demon, summoned by the 
authority of the priest, who, invested 
with the commanding afflatus of Bhui- 
roba, now commences the task of the 
exorcist. He questions the evil spirit 
and commands its exit. The latter 
cowers under his authoritative voice 
and glance—answers his questions ac- 
cording to impressions imbibed from 
infancy—prays perhaps for some fa- 
vour—stipulates to be allowed to quit 
his citadel with the honors of war— 
some ritual observance—but eventually 
promises to depart; and the patient 
falls senseless on the ground, and rises, 
apparently unconscious of the late 
scene, and, in many cases at least, 
completely cured. 

The following narrative will give a 
general idea of the scenes which occur 
at Hur-hureshwuru. It is drawn up 
by a young Hindoo friend, who holds 
a responsible office under our govern- 
ment, and whom an English education 
has raised far above the popular super- 
stition and demonology of his fellow- 
countrymen. Asit gives avery curious 
insight into facts as well as opinions, 
we give it in his own words; the lady 
who is the subject of the narrative, is 
a near relation of his own :— 


** CASE OF CURE AT HUR-HURESHWURU. 


“A Hindoo girl was married to a 
widower, who had lost his first wife in 


* Vide note on the ceremony of Prudukshina in the article ‘‘ Theory and Pheno- 
mena of Possession among the Hindoos,” published in the DupLin UNiIvERSITY 


MacazinE for March, 1848, p. 328. 
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the prime of her youth. When she came 
to be about fourteen years old, she be- 
came subject to fits, which gradually 
increased in their severity and duration: 
she fell senseless on the. ground, foam 
issued from her mouth, and the joints 
of her limbs became stiff. While suffer- 
ing from these fits, whose duration va- 
ried from twelve hours to two or three 
days, she neither ate nor drank any- 
thing. One of the most remarkable 
things about her, when in this state, 
was, that she then always imagined 
herself to be the former wife of her 
husband, spoke of matters which oc- 
curred in her time, and complained of 
the present wife (i.e., of her real self) as 
having supplanted her. Several Bhuktus 
(exorcists) were called; but none suc- 
ceeded in curing her. She syffered from 
these attacks tor about six or seven 
years, during which period she was in 
a very sickly state of health, and bore 
no child to her husband. At the end 
of this period, she was taken by her 
friends to Hur-hureshwuru, a place cele- 
brated for curing patients of her de- 
scription. On her arrival at that place, 
a day was fixed by the priest for con- 
sulting the oracle. On the appointed 
day, she was made to bathe herself in 
a Koondu, or small tank, which is so 
near the sea, that, at high tide, it is 
covered with salt water. She was then 
taken to the temple and made to stand 
in front of the image. The knot of her 


hair was then untied; some buds of 


flowers, taken from the image, were 
placed on her head ; ungara, or ashes, 
were rubbed by the priest, with his 
thumb, upon her forehead, between the 
eyebrows ; as also upon her hands and 
feet, commencing at the shoulders and 
ending at the soles of her feet ; while 
some of the ashes was blown over her. 
She was then directed to fix her eyes 
and attention on the image, and stand 
still, without allowing her mind to wander 
from it. All this time, frankincense was 
burnt before her, emitting volumes of 
smoke, that perfumed the whole of the 
temple ; a very large nugara (big drum) 
was beaten louder and louder at every 
call of the priest. This process was 


repeated day after day: on the fifth 
day, her whole body became tremulous, 
and her bréathing hurried. She bent 
herself backwards and forwards, and 
sat down upon the floor, just in the 
same way as a person under the in- 
fluence of a Waren would. The priest 
then addressed her, or rather the evil 
spirit in her, and the following dialogue 
took place :— 

** Questron—‘ Who are you ? what is 
your name ? why do you annoy this lady?’ 

“ ANsweR—'‘ I am her (meaning the 
girl’s) Suwutu or co-wife (7.e., her hus. 
band’s former wife) ; I was cut off from 
my husband in the prime of my youth; 
and, not having enjoyed all the plea- 
sures and comforts of this life, my soul 
was entangled in them, and I have con- 
sequently remained here, and entered 
her (the girl’s) body, whom I envied 
very much; for she enjoyed all the 
pleasures which had been destined for 
me, and from which I was suddenly cut 
off. Lam, however, quite tired of this 
life now, and would rather have Gutee 
(or departure), if you will please to 
help me, by performing the necessary 
ceremonies.’ 

**Q.—‘ Do you require any thing ?’ 
(Such as a cocoanut, or other offering 
or bribe, usual in such cases.) 

** A.—' No, I require nothing.’ 

** Q.—‘ What should be given to the 
Bramhins to eat ?’ 

“ A.—‘ Nothing.’ (This answer was 
very unusual, and surprised every one.) 
‘I go voluntarily: only perform the 
ceremonies of Gutee.” 

‘* The friends of the girl said, ‘ Well, 
if you leave this girl, we shall perform 
all the ceremonies of Gutee.’ she re- 
plied, ‘ Very well, I go,’ and instantly 
fell senseless on the ground. She re- 
covered after a few seconds, and seemed 
to be greatly exhausted, and was quite 
unconscious of what had passed. She 
was taken home, and, after two or three 
days, brought back to Bombay. From 
the day of leaving Hur-hureshwuru up 
to this time, now nearly five years, she 
has had none of her former attacks, has 
been quite healthy,- and has borne two 
or three children to her husband.”* 


* The singular imagination which possesses Hindoo women, under the influence 
of a Hedulee or female devil, that they are the deceased wives of their husbands, 
and the vindictive and angry feelings which their words manifest towards the living 
wives (that is, towards their own sane, healthy selves), have been already noticed 


in our introductory paper. 


The foregoing narrative offers an instance of this 


peculiarity. A much stronger and more singular example of the same anomaly is 

exhibited by a Hindoo lady in Bombay at the present time (1849). This lady has 
for some time past. been in the last stage of decline, given over by her physicians 
and friends, and unable to. leave her bed, or speak above a few words at a time. 
She is subject, however, to periodical visitations of a Hedulee; and while this pos- 
sessing daimon is upon her, she rises and walks about, and talks for hours with 
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NOTES BY PROFESSOR BAL GUNGADHUR SHASTRER. 


Among the Sanatory Warens may be mentioned Nursobachee Wadee, on 
the banks of the Krishna, near Kooroondvudu, the fame of which exceeds that 
of any other place I know of. The chief temple is that of Shreepud Swamee, 
supposed to be an incarnation of Duttatruyu, the son of Uttri, himself a mani- 
festation of the three principal objects of Hindoo worship. The regimen 
prescribed is, bathing in the river; perambulating round the temple; and 
thirdly, reading, hearing, and believing the Gooroo-churitru, a book containing 
an account of the miracles performed by Shreepudu Swamee. The spirits 
manifest themselves in the evening, at the time of the Dhooparutee, or burning 
incense and beating drums. The whole I consider as another clear illustration 
of thé principles attempted to be established. 

The possessed female becomes so excited and insensible, that she does not 
cease blowing and waving her hands, until others hold her down by force, in 
order to bring her to a state in which she can be consulted. A great deal, no 
doubt, depends upon the peculiarity of her constitution ; for only particular 
females are possessed, and those who are disposed to the afflatus are said to have 
a visitation of some sort on that night, if they have no opportunity of attending 


the party. 


THE WAREN:. OF DEVEE ATTAINED BY FEMALES IN THE FESTIVAL OF 
NUVU-RATRU. 


Tue festival of Nuvu-ratru, or * the 
nine nights,” is dedicated to the special 
worship of Devee or Doorga. This 


India, are, generally speaking, omitted 
among the Hindoos of the Mahratta 
country. The images of Doorga are 


is essentially the same observance as 
that so well known in Calcutta by the 
name of the Doorga Pooja; but many 
of the more objectionable rites, which 
obtain in the east, north, and south of 


worshipped in the house, during the 
whole of this period, under a succes- 
sive variety of names and characters, 
amounting to one thousand ;* but of 
which the nine principal ones are se- 


the greatest energy, and without exhibiting the slightest sense of weakness or 
fatigue; mentioning past events and family matters which occurred during the 
first wife’s lifetime, and could, it is supposed, only be known to her ; and denouncing 
the present wife (that is, her own sane self), and the present wife’s (that is, her 
own) child, and her husband, for ill-treating, and not protecting what, imagining 
herself to be the spirit of the deceased wife, she calls her little one, that is, the 
child left by the former wife! Is this mere madness, or the parrot-like repetition 
of ideas with which, from infancy, she was familiar, or is it an avenging Nemesis 
within the conscience itself ? 

* These are all celebrated in the *‘ Bhuvanee Suhusru-namen,” or, “‘ The thou- 
sand names of Bhuvanee” (Isis) ; a composition held of the greatest sanctity, which 
is nothing else than a litany of this goddess of many names and attributes. We 
have no doubt that these litanies were extant among the ancient Pagan priests of 
Europe: our Saviour, indeed, seems expressly to allude to them in Matt. vi. 7— 
** But when ye pray, use not VAIN REPETITIONS, as the heathen do.” 

We think it a probable conjecture, that the litanies used in Christendom, espe- 
cially that of Loretto, originated in the pious design of converting to a Christian 
purpose the very rites of pagan worship, as the temples themselves had been con- 
verted. Perhaps the homage paid to the B. Virgin in the Roman Church, which 
is, at least, the worship of female purity and meekness, stands in the place of, and 
is the result of a struggle to annibilate, that of Venus, Diana, Ceres, Cybele, Isis— 
to annihilate, in fact, the worship, under various names, of this very Bhuvanee, 
Devee, or Doorga—which may be truly characterised as the worship of impurity 
and blood. 

There is, however, another female in the Hindoo mythology, whose legendary 
history and external representation offer a still more singular resemblance to those 
of the Blessed Virgin as regarded and exhibited in the Church of Rome. This is 
Devukee, the mortal mother of the god Krishnu. In every town, almost in every 
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lected, one character for each day. 
In these various characters, the classic 
reader cannot fail to recognise the 
attributes of the Bona Dea, Ceres, 
Isis, Cybele, Pallas, Juno, Proserpine, 
Diana, Hecate, &c.; but to this di- 
versified identity of the one goddess, 


whether in India, Phrygia, Greece, or 
Italy, we shall have occasion to allude 
more fully hereafter. On the tenth 
day, called the Dusura, the concluding 
and crowning day of the festival, the 
images so worshipped are carried in 
procession to the river side, and there 


house, images abound of Devukee, standing with a glory round her head, and 
holding the infant Krishnu in her arms; and in the hands of the child is a round 
ball, representing, however, not the world, as that held by the images of the infant 
Christ is supposed to do, but the chendoo, or literal child’s ball, with which the 
Hindoo was so fond of playing. These images are, of course, of a black or dark 
colour, the very name Krishnu signifying black or dark blue. When at Malta, we 
were vividly struck with a painting of the Virgin and Child, which exhibited them 
both as black, and instantly recalled the Hindoo representations of Devukee and 
Krishnu. We were told that it had been brought from Constantinople; that 
many of the Greek paintings so represented the Virgin and Child; and that 
the image in the church of Loretto, which was borne miraculously from the East, 
was black also. What curious reflections and conjectures present themselves upon 
viewing these facts in connexion! Is it possible that a black Hindoo image of 
Devukee and Krishnu found its way from India to Syria or Constantinople ; was 
discovered and appropriated there, by some pious but ignorant Christians, to the 
history of our Lord and His mother; was brought over to Italy and attracted the 
popular worship there ; that its oriental origin gave rise to the legend of Loretto; 
and the natural black colour of the Indian figures led to that singular application 
of a passage in the Song of Solomon, to the Blessed Virgin, as now used in the 
vesper service of the Roman Church—*“ Nigra sum, sed formosa, o filize Jeru- 
salem !”? Still, even allowing this conjecture to be well-founded, it must be 
admitted, and deserves to be noted, that, apart from the evil to which the use of 
images at all in religious worship is liable, the genius of Christianity has here 
triumphed over that of Hindooism; and, in adopting a Hindoo emblem, has 
exorcised it of its unclean spirit, supplanting the wanton ideas which encircled the 
name and character of the lascivious Krishnu, by those pure and holy associations 
inseparable from the history of the Madonna and her divine child. 

There is another view of the subject which a candid inquirer into the religious 
history of the human mind cannot overlook. Sir Wm. Jones, from certain extraor- 
dinary coincidences in the two histories, has ventured a conjecture, that he whom 
the Greeks found (as now) worshipped at Muthoora or Madura, and styled the 
Indian Hercules, the original deified Hero of the Hindoos, now so celebrated under 
the title of Krishnu ; whether originally known by this or some other more ancient 
name, such as Keshuvu, Gopalu, &c.; the main actions of whose life, as pictured 
to us in the Muhabharut, exhibit the characters of the pastoral hero, rather than 
the self-denial of the prophet, or the endowments of the divine teacher, consisting 
as they do mainly in rustic sports, exhibitions of flute-playing, adventures of theft 
and courtship, pastoral amours, nomadic wanderings and warfare, and blood 
battles ; that the life and character, and perhaps the very name of this old divinity 
—though this latter point is more doubtful—under whatever ancient name then 
worshipped, were, for the purpose of opposing the progress of Christianity, altered 
and modified, and embellished with facts and sentiments derived from the Christian 
gospels themselves :—a conjecture to which the evident variety of style and age 
perceptible, as noticed by Professor Wilson, inthe Muhabharut, gives some counte- 
nance; and to which particular passages in the episodical dialogue called the 
Bhugwud-Geeta (an interpolation of theosophy most skilfully introduced, but little 
suited to the general historic character of the heroic poem in which it is found, or 
to the actions of the speakers)—such, for example, as these and similar sentences, 
‘*T am the resurrection,” ‘‘ 1am in him and he in me,” &c.—lend a strong additional 
probability. In this case, the history and representations of Devukee and her child 
may have been studiously assimilated to those of the Blessed Virgin prevalent in 
that age in the Eastern church; and the dark images, travelling westward, may 
thus have only returned to that sphere of religious ideas whence they were originally 
derived. But, on this hypothesis, we must suppose the encounter between Chris- 
tianity and Hindooism, and the consequent modification of Krishnu’s history and 
character, to have taken place after such representations of the Blessed Virgin and 
Child had become common in the church. 
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cast into the water. During the con- 
tinuance of this festival, many extra- 
ordinary practices take place in the 
precincts of the Hindoo’s female apart- 
ments, of which Europeans have not 
an idea. Among others, it is usual, 
in some places, to seek an insight into 
futurity, by courting the Waren of 
the goddess—a more direct method 
than the dropping of melted lead 
through a key, plucking up of cab- 
bages, and similar practices, by which 
an analogous desire is still sought to 
be gratified, in some parts of Chris- 
tendom, on Hallowmas Eve.* 

On the eighth night, all the women 
esteemed lucky, i.e., all who have 
husbands living, assemble together in 
the interior of the house, and, having 
drawn upon the wall, with red powder, 
an image of Devee, in the character of 
Shree or Muhalukshmee (correspond- 
ing both with Ceres and Fortuna), 
they worship it in the usual manner, 
offering it flowers, and chaunting a 
choral song, in ‘measured time, before 
it. Then follows the singular cere- 
mony of Hindoo female worship, called 
Phoogudee, or, in the plural, Phoo- 
gudia. 

The whole of the women, amounting 
generally to some twenty-five or thirty 
(for, on such occasions, many females 
meet together in one house, as in the 
rites of the Bona Dea), squat them- 
selves down upon their haunches, each 
holding in her hands a round pitcher 
of thin sonorous metal with a narrow 
mouth, but of considerable depth and 
width. Into these they all blow and 


* Hallowmas Eve itself, or the festival of All 
substitution for the older pagan commemoration of the Manes of the Dead. 
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shout simultaneously, producing a 
hollow ringing sound, that vibrates 
upon the nerves, somewhat between 
a drum and a trumpet; at each blast 
into the pots, they give a jump upon 
their hams; but the blast and the 
jump are simultaneous by all. As the 
sounds and the motions are repeated, 
it may be surmised, they grow gra- 
dually excited, and both increase in 
rapidity, till, of the whole group of 
females, thus bounding about, and 
deafened or maddened with the sound 
of their own voices, multiplied and 
reverberating from twenty or thirty 
metal pitchers, one, at length, loses 
the balance of her legs and of her 
reason, and is announced to be in the 
state of Waren. “Suncharu jhala,” 
“she is entered—she is possessed,” 
is the expression commonly employed 
to denote her having reached the 
crisis. 

This manifests itself by the party 
either falling into a swoon, or being 
suddenly seized with a degree of ex- 
citement rese »mbling madness, in which 
she is utterly reckless of her actions, 
and will fling about water, torches, 
fire, or anything which comes to her 
hands. From either state she passes 
into that of somnambulism. The 
other women now crowd round her, 
and question her about all the affairs 
of their own and their neighbours’ 
families; and she is said to predict 
the events of the ensuing year with 
oracular correctness. f 

On the ninth night, another process 
is adopted for attaining the oracular 


the Christian 
This 


Souls, is, evidently, 


the Hindoos observe in the festival of Pitroo-Pukshu, which immediately precedes 
the Nuvu-Ratru; and an analogous festival undoubtedly existed in heathen Europe, 
and received its Christian palingene sia in All Souls’ Day. 

+ There is another mode of performing the Phoogudee, the following account of 


which we extract from the title of a mystic song, in some notes 


poetry :— 
** PHOOGUDEE, oR § 
blowing-dance called Phoogudee, 


on Mahratta 


SprrirvaL BLowinc.—A mystic song for the religious female 
in which the Mz uhratta. women, on certain reli- 


gious festivals, particule arly those of Doorga or Guoree and of Guneshu, being seated 
on their haunches, jump up and down with great rapidity, alighting alternately on 
the right and left heel, bringing the right and left arm by the same alternate motion 
to the mouth, and at each contact blowing into the hollows of the hand, as intoa 
trumpet, always in unison with the vibrating sound produced by one of the party, 
who blows into a large heated earthen pitcher. As the women get warm, they vie 
with each other; the leader blows more rapidly into the pitcher; the dancers 
accelerate their motions, in which arms and legs move with the greatest regularity ; 
and the excitement produced by the motion and sound, advances often to delirium 
or hysteria. The party affected is looked upon as suddenly filled with the afflatus 
of the goddess.” 
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Waren and penetrating into futurity. 
In the centre of a room is placed an 
immense circular cauldron, into which 
are poured one large pitcher of cold 
water, one pitcher of curds, one pitcher 
of melted butter, one pitcher of milk, 
and a similar proportion of other in- 
gredients. Into this mixture are cast 
the idols of Gunuputi and Devee. The 
matrons assemble round it, and each 
dips a hand, or a whole arm, into the 
fluid. They then commence singing 
a sacred song to Devee, beginning, at 


the same time, to stir the contents of 
the cauldron in a circular direction. 
Their voices, at first low, gradually 
rise to a louder and shriller pitch ;— 
the whirling motion of their arms in 
the curdy mass grows proportionately 
rapid ;—the heads of the fair churners 
of this witch’s cauldron are soon whirl- 
ed round as quickly as the fluid itself, 
till the excitement tells at last on some 
temperament more nervous, or more 
enthusiastic, than the rest. Waren 
is produced, and prophesying begins ! 


THE BUFFALO OR FLAGELLATING WAREN OF DEVEE,; ON THE DUSURA 
FESTIVAL. 


Tue nine nights of the Doorga Pooja 
are succeeded by the day called Du- 
sura, which falls on the 10th of Ash- 
vinu-shoodhu, in October, and, besides 
its religious character as the concluding 
day of this great solemnity in honour of 
Devee, once enjoyed all over India, 
and still continues to maintain in the 
independent States, a distinct impor- 
tance as a high state festival. 

It was on this day that the Bacchus- 
like conqueror-god, Ramu, marched 
from the city of Uyodhya, or Oude, to 
the overthrow of Ravunu, the demon- 
king of Lunka or Ceylon; an event as 
celebrated in Hindoo traditions, as the 
siege of Troy in those of Greece; and 
on this day, also, whether in imitation 
of the hero, or because it occurs about 
the breaking up of the monsoons, the 
Mahrattas, and other Hindoo military 
chiefs, have always made it a point to 
set out on their warlike or marauding 
expeditions. It has, in consequence, 
ever been reckoned the great military 
festival of the Hindoo nations, on 
which a homage, half martial, haif 
religious, is paid to Doorga, in the 
character of Nemesis or Bellona. 

During the supremacy of the Mah- 
rattas at the courts, or in the camps 
of the Peishwa, Scindia, Holkur, and 
the other chiefs of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, the day was celebrated with 
the greatest magnificence and pomp. 
The evening sun often saw their camps 
broken up, and their armies in motion 
for the new campaign ; but the morn- 
ing and the day were passed in a succes- 
sion of religious and martial pageants ; 
musterings to worship ard to arms, 
paradings of banners, discharges of 


cannon and fire-works; religious pro- 
cessionsand warlike cavaleades in imita- 
tion of Ramu’s triumphant march, in 
which groups of horses and elephants, 
partially painted, caparisoned with rich 
housings, and decked with plumes, 
stars, and garlands composed of the 
showy flowers of the globe-amaranth, 
white, deep crimson, and bright orange, 
which abound at this season, played a 
copspicuous part, and gave to the 
scene an unrivalled air of life, martial 
gaiety, and barbaric splendour. The 
traditional recollections which these 
pageants were destined to represent 
and recall, extending, as they did, from 
the regions of history far back into 
those of mythos, threw over them a 
colouring from the remote and the 
mysterious, like that which once rested 
over the hosts of chivalry, and lent 
them such a magic and such a grace, 
but which is totally lost in the most 
magnificent military spectacles of mo- 
dern Europe, whose greatness consists 
in matter and multitude alone, denuded 
of all that is spiritual, supernatural, 
or hallowed by time and faith. The 
military splendours of the Dusura, like 
those of chivalry, were acted poetry, 
if not religion ; those of modern En- 
rope are embodied science, gilded, in- 
deed, with the rays of mundane glory 
—ennobled, not unfrequently, by the 
love of country or of freedom—but 
ever wanting that mantling aura of 
sacred enthusiasm, which a communion 
with the venerable past and the super- 
human can alone supply. 

In those Hindoo states which yet 
maintain their independence, some 
approach to these splendours is still 
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maintained ; and, even in the coun- 
tries which have come under British 
rule, there is a faint attempt to adum- 
brate, on this day, by processions of 
banners and flower-decked horses, 
those former military pageants and 
triumphs, which are now become 
almost as traditional as the remoter 
glories of Ramu himself. 

Amidst these, the original worship 
of Doorga (Hecate—Bellona) is not 
forgotten; and a very extraordinary 
scerfe usually takes place on the Du- 
sura among the Mhars and other low 
castes, who are more especially ad- 
dicted to the worship of this goddess. 
This is the procession of the Buffalo 
or Flagellating Waren, of which, on 
this day, some imitation is to be met 
with, on a small scale, in almost every 
town where there are Mhars or Pur- 
warees. 

The following is an account of 
the procession, as once witnessed at 
Poona :—A great crowd of the Mhars 
or Purwarees having collected round 
the temple of Kalika- Devee (i.e., Devee 
in her black or bloody character), with 
flags, drums, horns, and all the varieties 
of shrill and stridulous music usually 
employed in native processions, an im- 
mense black female buffalo was brought 


to the spot, its horns gilt, its forehead 
streaked with vermillion, and its neck 


hung with garlands of flowers. The 
animal having been there secured by 
a chain, a man advanced from the 
crowd, naked from the waist, with 
his head bare, and his long black hair 
east loose over his shoulders, back, 
and breast; in his right hand was a 
naked sword; on his left stood an 
older man, who held a long thick 
scourge of twisted and knotted hemp, 
and who appeared to act as a director 
of the ceremonies. Coming up to 
where the buffalo stood, the sword- 
bearer uttered some words, which were 
taken up and repeated by the crowd 
around him: then, eyeing the neck 
steadily, and waving the weapon gently 
three times over his head, he brought 
it down suddenly, with the speed of a 
sun-beam, on the neck of the victim, 
and at one stroke severed the head 
from the body. The black, quivering 
mass fell forward ; the image of Kalee 
was bathed in the spouting blood, in 
which the whole arena soon swam ; 
the multitude shouted with savage 
exultation, and the diabolical native 


Waren, or the Divine Afflatus of the Hindoos. 
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music set up its infernal din. Stoop. 
ing down amidst the pool of blood, 
the sacrificer lost not a moment in 
skinning the slaughtered victim, and 
then, clothing himself in the yet reeking 
hide, and, seizing in his right hand the 
chain by which the animal had been 
bound, he rose from the ground, and 
commenced dancing about and shaking 
his head in front of the idol, amidst a 
deafening din of shouts, drums, horns 
and hautboys. Ashe danced, the man 
with the hempen scourge wound this 
formidable lash three or four times 
round his waist and legs. It elicited 
no expression of pain, but merely in- 
creased his motion. His excitement 
soon rose to a tremendous pitch ;— 
his eyes grew blood-shot ;—his mouth 
foamed; and, at last, he began to 
bellow out and scourge himself vio- 
lently with the iron chain, till the 
blood ran down his back and legs, 
He was nowin Waren. The afilatus 
of Devee herself had entered and pos- 
sessed him. The whole multitude 
acknowledged and worshipped their 
bloody divinity, present in his person, 
and went forward rejoicing towards 
the river, with him in the midst, still 
continuing his convulsive dance and 
flagellation. 

After advancing a few paces, he 
suddenly struck one of the surround. 
ing crowd with the chain. The man 
thus smitten, staggered and shivered 
for a moment, as if he had received a 
shock from an electric battery ; then, 
apparently convulsed, he tore the 
chain from the hands of the man-buffa- 
lo, and began dancing, shaking his 
head, bellowing, and flogging his own 
body, precisely as the first had done. 
The man-buffalo, meanwhile, though 
deprived of the chain, maintained his 
high excitement and spasmodic dance. 
The bearer of the hempen scourge 
lashed them both from time to time 
without any perceptible effect, and 
seemed to triumph in this proof of 
their genuine possession. 

After a time, the second demoniac 
struck a third individual, who seized 
the chain in his turn, and began the 
same round of convulsive action. From 
the third, the rabies was communi- 
cated to a fourth, from him to a fifth, 
and so on, till the Waren of Devee 
was propagated through the whole 
multitude ; and, before the procession 
had proceeded half a mile, there was a 
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crowd of some fifty or sixty indivi- 
duals, their long hair dishevelled, their 
backs streaming with blood—all bel- 
lowing out, all shaking their heads and 
limbs with a simultaneous, convulsive 
motion, all dancing forward in a sort 
of rhythmical movement, amidst the 
bounding clatter of tom-toms, the mel- 
low booming of drums and cow's 
horns, the blare of great brazen 
trumpets, six feet long, and the wild 
and exciting dissonance produced by 
the intermingled screaming, wailing, 
and prolonged too-toving, of multitudi- 
nous flageolets, hautboys, and bagpipes. 

The procession gathered volume as 
well as intensity as it advanced, being 
swelled by crowds of idle and curious 
spectators. It will not, perhaps, oc- 
casion much surprise, that many of the 
latter, being Hindoos, impressed with 
a firm belief in Devee, and in the 
reality of her Waren, were drawn, ere 
long, into the vortex of the excitement, 
and forced involuntarily to imitate the 
motion of the convulsed multitude ; 
but the following occurrence was one 
which was hardly to have been ex- 
pected. A Portuguese Christian ser- 


vant, who happened to be near the 
road side when the procession passed, 
who took no part in it whatever beyond 
turning to look at it, and who, in fact, 
could not have been a believer in this 
goddess at all,—yet, the moment he 
looked upon the crowd, was instanta- 
neously seized with convulsions of the 
head and limbs, and began dancing and 
bellowing, precisely like the worship- 
pers of Devee! The Hindoos present 
were astonished, and exultingly cried 
out—** Our goddess has entered even 
a Christian” !! A Protestant gentle- 
man who was standing by, and from 
whom we had the narrative, thinking 
at first the man was feigning, gave him 
one or two smart cuts across the legs 
with his horsewhip; but, to his asto- 
nishment, found that he was utterly 
insensible tothem. It required a pro- 
longed application of this severe re- 
medy, combined with violent shaking 
and shouting in his ears, to bring him 
to himself; and then, when restored to 
his natural state, he began to rub his 
legs and complain of the pain, of which, 
previously, he had been utterly uncon- 
scious. 


THE CHAIN-BREAKING AND SWINGING WAREN OF KHUNDOBA. 


Kuonposa is the favourite god of the 
Mahratta soldiery and peasantry. To 
these orders, he is what Shivu is to the 
Bramhins, the male counterpart of 
Guoree or Devee,—the destroying 
energy, the inflicter of retributive jus- 
tice: hence he, as well as Bhuiroba, 
is set down by the Bramhins as only a 
minor incarnation of Shivu himself. 
He is not only the Koolu-devuta, or 
household god, of many particular fa- 
milies, but the tutelary divinity of the 
whole Mahratta nation. In his cha- 
racter, the divine avenger blends with 
the human hero. He is always repre- 
sented mounted on a charger, and 
armed with a spear. He is, in a word, 
the St. George of the Mahratta nation, 
acompound of the mythological and 
the chivalrous. 

He also, like Devee, has his public 
Waren procession, accompanied by 
displays of physical strength, and an 
endurance of pain on the part of the 
inspirati. At Jejooree, the chief seat 
of his worship, these exhibitions are to 
be seen in the greatest number and 
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perfection: but the Ghatees in Bom- 
bay, also, occasionally practice them on 
a small scale. Besides the many do- 
mestic shrines among the Mahratta 
families here, there used to be, in the 
neighbourhood of Byculla, a central 
shrine of Khundoba, where the afflatus 
was sought by many conjointly, and 
whence these processions radiated. 
The following is the general order in 
the exhibition of Khundoba’s Waren. 

Some days previous to that of the 
procession, which commonly occurs in 
the month of Ashinu, the chief Bhuktu 
or worshipper, and some of his disci- 
ples, whom the afflatus of Khundoba is 
accustomed to visit, prepare themselves 
by rigorous fasting. On the night 
immediately preceding, or the morning 
of the day itself, having, by contem- 
plation, invocation, and the other ad- 
juncts of incense and music, brought 
on the Waren, they proceed through 
the town, followed by a great multi- 
tude of devotees of both sexes. In the 
centre of the procession is a car bearing 
an image of Kundhoba, or a tall Tu- 
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rung, or pole, in his honour, cinctured 
at the top with a flonnce of red cloth, 
or surmounted by a large parasol of 
the same colour. 

It may be observed here, by way of 
parenthesis, that these Zurungs, or 
tall poles, surmounted, some by the 
painted face of Devee or other deity— 
some by a trident—some by a stan- 
dard, but all cinctured with red 
flounces, exactly like the white dra- 
pery hanging round the poles on wh - 
the Portuguese carry tapers, &c., 
their funeral solernities, are to ‘. 
seen in most of the Mahratta religious 
processions. Four or five of them are 
often to be found attached like a choir 
to the more permanently established 
village oracles before described, and 
the bearers of them, while present at 
the visitations of the afflatus, are, or 
seem to be, contagiously affected, more 
or less, with some portion of those 
trembling movements which seize upon 
the speaking oracle himself. 

Toreturn to the procession of Khun- 
doba :— 

The end of these and similar pro- 
cessions is, to magnify the name and 
worship of the favourite deity, by ex- 
hibiting the most painful vows fulfilled 
in his honour, not merely with indiffe- 
rence, but with cheerfulness and joy. 
But to induce this performance by the 
vulgar herd of votaries, they must be 
strengthened by a persuasion, that the 
pain so endured is not felt—that the 
divinity, in whose honour it is under- 
gone, himself endues his faithful de- 
votees with insensibility. In order 
firmly to instil this assurance, the mul- 
titude has first placed before its eyes 
the example of those whom the in- 
dwelling Waren or afflatus of the god 
enables to perform prodigies of strength 
andendurance. KReassured at once, 
and stimulated by these examples, their 
courage and excitement mount to the 
necessary point, and carry them 
through the scene. 

A primary object of these exhibi- 
tions, therefore, is to prove, pub licly, 
the effects of the divine Waren in en- 
duing those possessed by the afflatus 
with supernatural bodily strength, or 
a capacity for enduring pain, or a 


* So the demoniac, in Mark, v 
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power of balancing their bodies in dif. 
ficult situations. 

For this purpose, the car and the 
procession halt in some open space 
previously selected, where crowds are 
eagerly awaiting its arrival. 

The display of active strength is ge. 
nerally as follows. The chief Bhuktu, 
having delivered to some of the inspi- 
rati chains of iron, commands them 
successively to break them, each in a 
particular manner. One, holding the 
chain with two hands short over his 
head, breaks it by a powerful blow 
against the back of his neck: ancther 
by a blow against his thigh; a third, 
hok ling it loose in both hands, brings 
them together in his front, and then 
snaps it asunder,* by extending them 
with sudden violence; a fourth, fas- 
tening one end of his chain to the pole 
of the cart, and holding the other with 
his left hand, cleaves it in twain with a 
blow of his fist, or the muscular part 
of his arm. 

The power to endure pain, or rather 
the insensibility to it, is manifested by 
the process of swinging. The scenes 
of Hindoos swung in the air, suspended 
by iron hooks, have generally been 
considered as penances, which, being 
performed, confer a sanctity on the 
stoical endurer. This view is quite in 
harmony with the ostentatious cha- 
racter of Hindoo asceticism, perhaps of 
allasceticism. For St. Simon Stylites 
appears in no sense to differ from the 
ascetic Bawas of Hindosthan; and 
both, perhaps, only display in high re- 
lief the sane principle of self-torture 
which still clothes itself with hair shirt 
and pointed girdle in the cloister, and 
which may be detected under milder 
forms even in Protestant Christianity. 
Sad perversion of most divine truths! 
Penance has taken the place of re- 
pentance ; the rending of the flesh and 
the garments supersedes the rending 
of the heart. Self-denial, good as a 
means—a discipline to sabe the mind 
to have at all times a command over 

the body, is pursued as an end, and 
gloried in as a merit; and the power 
of suffering to purify, and of endurance 
to strengthen, where the cup is pre- 
sented by the hand of God, and ac- 











4:—* Because that he had been often bound 


with fetters and chains, and the chains had been plucked asunder by him, and the fet- 


ters broken in pieces : 
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cepted in submissive resignation, in the 
course of duty and in silence, is con- 
verted into the proud self-apotheosis of 
the stoic, the Jogee,or thesaint! Suchis, 
unquestionably,the true character of the 
majority of the Hindoo swinging exhi- 
bitions: yet there can be no doubt, 
that those which are connected with 
the shrines of Khundoba (and it may 
probably be the case in many other in- 
stances also), have, in conjunction with 
this, another and somewhat different 
object. The parties who first submit 
to the torture, are meee: with hooks 
and swung aloft, to prove, by their in- 
sensibility, the reality of their posses- 
sion by the divine Waren or afflatus ; 
having stood this test, they are wor- 
shipped as Devusthanus, or living tem- 
ples of the deity! and others hasten to 
imitate their daring, and partake some 
portion of their divinity. 

Perhaps in the stigmata of the mo- 
dern “ addolorati” and “ estatici,” we 
may discover phenomena of an analo- 
gous character. 

The mode of exhibiting this trium- 
phant proof of the miraculous power 
of Waren is as follows. Khundoba’s 
car is placed in the middle of the 
square, and, resting upon an upright 
fulcrum rising from its centre, is a 
long horizontal pole or lever. Atone 
end of the lever is fastened the red 
umbrella, which, being through Hin- 
dosthan the symbol of divinity and 
royalty, is undoubtedly meant to be- 
token the dignity of the suspended, 
rather than to screen him from the 
sun. Under the shade of this, a dis- 
ciple, prepared by his previous fasting 
and the advanced stage of Waren into 
which he has been thrown, is suspended 
by two hooks passed through the mus- 
cular part of his back or hip. The 
Bhuktu and his assistants then depress 
the other end of the lever, and the 
Hindoo *estatico” is raised to the 


skies, amidst the shouts of the specta- 
tors, and a loud flourish of the usual 
discordant native music. 

The car, with the fulcrum, the lever 
and the suspended disciple, is now 
driven slowly round the circle four or 
five times. He utters no ery, nor 
evinces any symptom of pain; but, 
looking placidly down from his lofty 
elevation, takes from a handkerchief 
fastened to his waist, dates, bits of 
cocoanut, turmeric and flowers, and 
seatters them on the multitude below, 
who eagerly grabble for the gifts of 
sanctity; for he is now proved to be 
the Shekina, or human tabernacle uf 
divinity itself. On his descent, all the 
crowd worship him, and some other 
disciple takes his place. After two or 
three examples of this kind, there is a 
general rush of the other devotees 
towards the parasol, offering them- 
selves to be hooked, in accordance with 
@ previous vow, or on the spur of mo- 
mentary enthusiasm. Often may be 
seen even tender women [for many 
such frequent the shrines and join the 
proce ssions] pressing forward, in eager 
rivalry, to endure the torture. “As 

each is successively unhooked, the 
Bhuktu stanches the blood, by rub- 
bing on the wound a little of the ashes 
from the consecrated censer, in which 
incense is daily burnt at the shrine of 
the god.(a) 

At dejootet, where some hundreds 
swing annuaily, the car is dispensed 
with, multitudes of poles being perma- 
nently planted in the earth for the 
purpose of the exhibition. 

The Kamatees have occasionally 
processions of a character similar 
to the above; but these are gene- 
rally in honour of Ellama, one of 
the forms of Devee, worshipped in 
the south: and similar scenes, in De- 
vee’s honour, take place in many parts 
of India. 


NOTES BY PROFESSOR BAL GUNGADHUR SHASTREE. 
(a) Among the instances of self-torture, practised during the visitation of an 


afflatus, may be mentioned the Hoodu, near Savunt Vadee. 


A few miles from 


this town, is a place where a pitcher full of spirits is worshipped, with a stone 


image of a Devee, called Hoodu-Devee. 


An annual fair is held in honour of 


this Devee on the 6th Falgoon Vudyu, on which occasion a great crowd of peo- 
ple assembles from the neighbouring villages ; as it is believed, that vows made 
to any shrine may be fulfilled here. About noon, the worship being completed, 
the Waren is invoked, and the inspired man, having excited himself by the usual 
means for an hour or more, and having retur ned answers to the supplicants, 
ascends a pole of about the height of a cocoanut-tree. No sooner has he settled 
himself on the top, than the assembled multitude begin to pelt him with stones ; 
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to which he is quite insensible. 


resumes his former human character. 


THE DAKU, 





One more species of Waren may be 
added to the many kinds already de- 
scribed.* It is the artificial Waren 
brofight on among the Koonbees on 
the occasion of the death of a relation. 
The process is called * Dako Guat- 
UNE,” and is resorted to whenever the 
circumstances of the death of a person 


may be unknown, in consequence of 


his being away from home at the time, 
or whenever he may have been carried 
off by a sudden attack, without being 
able to inform his family of the state 
of his affairs. In order to obtain the 
necessary information on such occa- 
sions, the manes of the dead man are 
summoned to appear in the person of 
one of his nearest relations. As the 
way in which this Waren is invoked is 
calculated to throw some light on the 
interesting theory brought forward 
these papers, I shall describe it. 

Among the Koonbees of the South- 
ern Conkan, there are two classes: of 
these, one class employ Bramhins in 
performing the funeral obsequies of 
their deceased relations ; and the other 
call in Koombharus, or Potters,+ for 
the purpose. It is only among the 
latter that the “ Daku Waren ” is ever 
summoned. 

The Daku ceremony is resorted to 
as soon after the death of a man as 
the performance of his funeral rites 
and other circumstances will permit. 
In the case of a man dying in a distant 
country, it takes place on the receipt 
of the rumour concerning his death. 
The period is not limited, but the 
sooner the spirit is summoned the bet- 
ter. 


Waren, or the Divine Aflatus of the Hindoos. 


The discharge is continued for about half an 
hour, after which he comes down, and, rubbing his wounds with the sacred ashes, 


OR NECROMANTIC WAREN 
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OF THE KOOMBHARUS. 


(COMMUNICATED BY PROFESSOR BAL GUNGADHUR SHASTREE. ) 


On the day appointed for the pur. 
pose of holding the Daku, the whole 
family of the deceased man, children 
not excepted, must observe a rigid 
fast until the ceremony is completed, 
which generally takes place at night, 
and never till the afternoon. In the 
former case, it does not terminate till 
a late hour in the morning. 

The Koombharus being in attend- 
ance with the apparatus necessary for 
the Daku, they summon all the inmates 
of the house, particularly the wife and 
the children of the deceased. A stool 
is then placed in the centre of the 
building, and several squares of rice 
are drawn upon it, on which are placed 
flowers, goalalu (or red paint), cocoa- 
nuts, and other things made use of in 
demoniac processes. One or two gar- 
lands of flowers being suspended over 
the stool, and a piece of bone, said to 
be human, being placed upon it, the 
family are enjoined to keep their eyes 
steadfastly upon the rice-square, and 
meditate upon the form of the deceased 
person. The Koombharus, soon after, 
commence playing upon a small drum, 
which is wholly, or partly, lined with 
the skin of a pregnant woman ;f{ and, 
at the same time, they sing certain 
melancholy songs, in a tone calculated 
to melt even a stranger into tears, 
This process being continued for an 
hour or two, one of the family, gene- 
rally the wife or one of the children of 
the deceased, is possessed by the Wa- 
ren, which indicates its presence by 
the usual external symptoms. The 
reality of the spirit is tested by requir- 
ing the person under its influence to 








* This very interesting account of the Daku Waren, was communicated to the 
writer of these sketches by the learned Professor, along with the notes, after having 


read the whole of the papers as originally drawn up. 


"We insert it in this place, as 


that which it properly occupies in the series of developments. 


t This fact and the general scepticism of the Bramhins in matters 


of Waren, 


may give some support to the supposition regarding the anti-Bramhinical nature 
of the whole practice of the afflatus.—B. G. S 


¢ This extraordinary fact may have some connection with the superstitious ideas, 


still prevailing in Europe, about a child’s caul. 
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point out a particular flower, known 
only to the presiding Koombharu ; 
and if this be rightly done, interroga- 
tories follow. They are generally of 
this kind: ** Be pleased to tell your 
afflicted family how you died. What 
persons are indebted to you? What 
is your estate, and where are the diffe- 
rent articles composing it? What do 
you require to be done, that you may 
find admittance into heaven ?” 

The answers returned are often cor- 
rect. The circumstances really con- 
nected with death are generally such 
as may readily enter the conception of 
the relatives of the deceased among 
many other conjectures, such as drown- 
ing in a river, encountering a tiger, 
being murdered by robbers for the 
sake of money, &c. Sometimes these 
prove exactly true. The replies re- 
lating to the debts, &c., when correct, 
can be easily accounted for. A man’s 
wife or children, being the repositories 
of his secrets, few things are concealed 
from them; and, though these are 
forgotten in the ordinary course of 
life, the lucidity produced during the 
Waren is, perliaps, strong enough to 
revive the recollection of them. I 
have heard the manes of a dead man, 
invoked by a Daku, telling very mi- 
nutely where he had left his hatchet, 
humulee (blanket), and other things ; 
and though there may be some impos- 
ture in such descriptions, there is 
enough in the affections and sympathy 
of the family, the excited state of their 


minds, the fast, the human skin and 
bones, as well as the other apparatus, 
and the melancholy songs, to make us 
believe, that the afflatus may easily be 
brought on under the preceding cir- 
cumstances. 

It is not unusual for more than one 
person to be possessed during the 
operation of the Daku. The one re- 
ceiving the influence first is, however, 
supposed to have the full Waren of the 
dead man ; the rest are believed to be 
only favoured partially. This Waren 
can be consulted on matters not relat- 
ing to the family of the deceased ; but 
on these subjects the spirit is supposed 
to be indifferent, and no great confi- 
dence is placed in its prophecies. Preg- 
nant women avoid going in the neigh- 
bourhood of a Daku; and if they 
accidentally happen to hear the sound 
of the drum, they are obliged to ap- 
pear before the spirit. The reason of 
this superstition I have not been able 
to discover. 

The means prescribed by the spirit 
invoked by a Daku for the liberation 
of itself are, penance, pilgrimage, &c., 
after enjoying which, the head Koom- 
bharu permits it to take its departure, 
advising it at the same time either to 
go to heaven, or to become a Soodru, 
but on no account to transmigrate in- 
to a Brahmin, “who must perform 
three ablutions before he can have one 
meal, while a Koonbee may have three 
meals without even a single ablu- 
tion.” 


PRETENSIONS TO RAISE THE DEAD BY MUNTRU OR INCANTATION. 


THE necromantic Waren may sug- 
gest recollections of the scene enacted 
by the witch of Endor, as described in 
1 Samuel, xxviii. Between the ge- 
neral subject of Waren, indeed, and 
of that mysterious Hebrew os, which 
plays so remarkable a part in the Old 
Testament, and which has so much 
exercised the ingenuity of scholars and 
commentators, there exist analogies, 
which may hereafter merit special ex- 
amination. At present, however, we 
shall merely add an example of a pro- 
cess more closely resembling that per- 
formed before Saul, than the curious 
and original system described by the 
learned Shastree. This second form 
of necromancy is the formal attempt 


to raise, by Muntru, or incantation, 
not the Waren of the deceased speak- 
ing through the lips of a living person, 
but the shade or ghost of the dead, 
appearing and speaking in its own 
well-known lineaments and _ voice. 
This, however, belongs entirely to a 
different category: it is wholly uncon- 
nected with, and unaccountable by, 
and cannot be, therefore, a mistaken 
result’ of, physical disease or ‘ner- 
vous excitement; but must rank 
among the pretensions, true or false, 
to black magic. Yet, as both aspire 
to partake of the supernatural, there 
is a certain connection between them: 
and the particular instance we are 
about to detail was enacted before 





Waren, or the Divine 


one, who, though, in other respects, 
a man of strong sense, and rather 
incredulous in his views, seems in 
some instances to have yielded to pe- 
culiar superstitious influences and be- 
liefs, that of Waren among the rest— 
this was the late ex-Raja of Sattara. 

This prince was long served and 
guided by a favourite minister named 
Vitthul Punt, who died some years 
ago. After his death, his widow be- 
came subject to Waren; and the 
extraneous personality which spoke in 
her during such intervals of posses- 
sion, declared itself to be the spirit 
of her late husband the minister. 
During these fits she prophesied the 
most extravagant worldly glories to 
the Raja; that he would recover the 
whole of the original Mahratta sove- 
reignty, to the amount of eighty crores 
of revenue; that he would expel the 
English ; that he would ascend the 
throne at Delhi, &c. These ravings 
were carefully recorded. A book in 
which they were compiled was found 
in the palace when Sir James Carnac 
arrested the Raja; and there is great 
reason for supposing that this delu- 
sion, which was the more remarkable 
in a prince naturally of so shrewd 
and even sceptic a temper, mainly con- 
tributed to support him in that line 
of conduct, which resulted in his ruin. 

The Waren which possessed this 
lady seems to bear some remote ana- 
logy to the Daku Waren. 

It is not a little singular, that the 
family of Sattara seems to have been 
always somewhat under the influence 
of Waren, and to have owed its first 
rise to the same cause which has pre- 
cipitated its fall. 

We find the earlier records of the 
family of Mallojee and Vithojee Bhon- 
sula, of Shahjee and of Seevajee Raja, 
full of supernatural visions, which, con- 
nected, as they are, on the one hand, 
with the worship of the family deity 
Amba-Baerz, a form of Devee already 
noticed in a former paper, and on 
the other hand, with rigorous fasts, 
fits of gloomy abstraction, prophesying, 
attemptsat suicide, and other occasion- 
al acts on the part of Seevajee, betoken- 
ing temporary insanity, we can now 
perfectly understand, on the supposi- 
tion that the Waren of Amba-Baee 
was hereditary in the family. 

In a gloomy, little recess, within 
the fortress of Purtaup-gurh, a hill- 


Aflatus of the Hindoos. 
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fort situate in one of the wildest 
scenes which it is possible for the 
imagination to picture, still burns the 
flame which Seevajee kindled, before 
the black and hideous image of his 
household goddess. The savage moun- 
tain amphitheatre around forms a fit- 
ting girdle for the shrine of the gloomy 
divinity. Here no pine springs from 
the rock, nor heather blooms, nor 
thistle ** shakes its hoary beard in the 
wind ;” but, far as the eye can reach, 
below and around, the ground is brown 
with gigantic fern, whose palmated 
but sombre leaves bend in the breeze, 
like phantoms of a sad and solemn as- 
pect; intermixed, here and there, 
with clumps of Turwur bushes, whose 
yellow blossoms, like our own wild 
mountain furze, crown with a meet 
and savage beauty the surrounding 
desolation. 

Such, with an occasional tuft of 
wild mint or Indian nettle, on the 
barer spots, is the covering which 
clothes the sides of these mountains, 
and the little valleys into which they 
decline; but the summits are sheeted 
with masses of black rock, interspersed 
with patches of grass, and fringed 
with thorn and brush-wood. There 
is no level ground to the extent of a 
hundred yards: it is one continued 
series of hills and mountains, which 
either slope in gentle declivities, or 
break into abrupt chasms and dells, 
down which a hundred little streams 
of the purest water find their way into 
the hollows. In the distance are im- 
mense valleys, from which a thousand 
ghauts are seen to emerge. and swell 
upon the eye, like a vast assemblage 
of pyramids and towers; and beyond, 
on the extreme verge of the horizon, 
the view is bounded by interminable 
ranges of high table land, or scarped 
and castellated eminences, which frown 
in the clouds, like the walls and battle- 
ments of a giant city. The stupen- 
dous extent and savage abruptness of 
outline which distinguish this land- 
scape, give it a character of the most 
stern and sublime grandeur. In such 
a scene you look in vain for the wave 
of woodlands, the bower on the lake, 
and all those softer combinations of 
natural beauty which press upon the 
heart in solitude, and make it swell 
almost to tears with a feeling of pen- 
sive pleasure. Here, on the contrary, 
all is angular, naked, and severe ; and 
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while the contemplation of so much 
magnificence fills the beholder with 
wonder, it can hardly fail to impress 
his mind with a sensation little short 
of dread. During the south-west 
monsoon, the whole atmosphere, from 
Ray-gurh to the uttermost western 
range, is one continued sheet of fire 
and water ; and the falling of the tor- 
rents, the roaring of the winds, and 
the crashing of the thunder among 
the hills, produce a din so deafening 
and incessant as to affect the hearing 
of the sojourner long afterwards :— 


e. «pa. oe. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue; 
And Ray-gurh answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Ghauts, who call to her aloud.” 


This mountain fortress of Purtaub- 
ghur was built, or, at least, occupied 
and enlarged, by Seevajee, in the dawn 
of his power ; and after the assassina- 
tion of the Mahomedan general Afzul, 
he buried the head of that ill-fated 
commander to the south of the en- 
trance, erected over it an additional 
tower, and connected this tower with 
the rest of the fortification by an ex- 
tensive curtain. To this fort, morever, 
he transferred the shrine of his house- 
hold goddess Amba-baee, before whose 
image the lamp first lit by him burns, 
as we have said, incessantly to this day, 
and to whose altar his descendants, the 
Rajas of Sattara, were accustomed to 
make a yearly pilgrimage, accompanied 
by their whole court. If the native 
histories and legends of Seevajee are 
to be believed, all the evils and blood- 
shed which followed the rise of that 
robber-chief to power, and the subse- 
quent predominance of the Mahratta 
armies in India, are attributable to a 
series of visions, in which the goddess 
aforesaid appeared to her votary, urged 
him on to his first enterprise, and fore- 
told his success. 

To return, however, to the late ex- 
Raja’s dabbling in necromancy. 

Besides the very singular process 
of recalling the spirits of the dead into 
the bodies of their living relatives, 
there are among the Hindoos, as 
we have intimated before, necroman- 
cers, who pretend to quite another 
power, namely, that of raising up, by 
the force of Munrrus or spells, the 
bodily appearance of the deceased, 
and making it speak. 
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One of these knowing, probably, the 
affection of the ex-Raja of Sattara for 
his former minister Vitthul Punt, and 
having, perhaps, heard also of the 
Waren which possessed his widow, and 
excited so much notice at court, offer- 
ed to call up the shade of Vitthul Punt 
himself before the Raja. His offer was 
accepted, and he appears to have suc- 
ceeded, for a time at least, in deceiving 
all parties. 

Into a room of the palace, assigned 
him for his operations, he introduced, 
inthe dead of the night, and after a long 
series of incantations, fumigations, and 
other rites of necromantic magic, Go- 
vind Vitthul, the son of the deceased 
minister, and told him to behold his 
father. The young man looked, and 
saw before him, amidst a cloud of in- 
cense, and faintly lit by a pale streak 
of moonlight that fell slanting from a 
window above him, ah aged form, 
whose figure and dress exactly corres- 
ponded with that of his father; and 
whether it was that the poopuTTa or 
mantle, which the minister usually 
wore, shrouded his countenance, or 
that the young man’s memory of his 
parent's features had waxed faint in 
the years which had intervened since 
his death, or that his heated imagina- 
tion magnified a general resemblance 
into identity, or from all these causes 
united, he became thoroughly con- 
vinced it was the spirit of his father 
that stood before him. 

The following brief dialogue took 
place between the necromancer, Go- 
vind, and the supposed shade of the 
minister his father :— 

Necromancer [addressing _ the 
shade].—Is this your son Govind ? 

Suave.—It is my son. 

NecroMANCcER [addressing Govind]. 
—lIs this your father Vitthul Punt? 

Govinp.—It is my father. 

Necromancer.— Would you ques- 
tion him? If so, proceed. 

Govinp.— How, father, did you die? 

Suape.—This much I may reveal, 
my son, that I died from poison ; but 
press me no further. 

Govinp.—By whom, father, were 
you poisoned ? 

Suape.—Forbear, my son, this ques- 
tion? I may not reveal more; it 
would only produce calamity. 

The Raja, also, attended by several 
of his courtiers, came and saw the 
shade, and all were, for the moment, 
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satisfied it was, indeed, the former 
minister whose phantom they beheld. 
The Raja addressed to him several 
questions regarding past transactions. 
The replies, though sometimes couch- 
ed in the same tone of mystery by 
which he had checked the curiosity of 
his son, evinced sufficient acquaintance 
with the circumstances spoken of, and, 
with the Raja's secret counsels, to re- 
move all scepticism. 

After a short time the shade be- 
sought the necromancer to suffer him 
to depart, and the latter, requesting 
all parties to leave him alone with the 
spirit, proceeded, as was supposed, to 
perform the magic rites of GuTreE or 
departure. In the course of an hour 
he came out of the room, and the 
shade had disappeared. The attend- 
ants of the Raja had remarked, as they 
looked at the minister’s form, that his 
feet were contorted, and this served to 
crown their conviction, and impress 
their minds with awe; for the Hin- 
doos believe, that all devils and all 
phantoms summoned from the dead, 
according to their ideas, rank in this 
class, have crovked feet, a notion cu- 
riously corresponding with the cloven 
foot of European demonology. 

Subsequently, however, two differ- 
ent opinions were formed of the trans- 
action. The most numerous class, 
including many Pundits, believed, and 
still believe, the whole scene to have 
been real. One learned man quoted 
it triumphantly to the writer of this 
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paper as a proof of the reality of ma. 
gic. Others, more sceptical, have sup- 
posed that the necromancer had got 
hold of some man with deformed feet, 
who bore, perhaps, a general resem- 
blance to Vitthul Punt, and by an 
exact observance of costume, and an 
able tutoring as to family affairs, and 
the Raja’s transactions with the minis- 
ter, both of which might, without much 
difficulty, have been extracted by a 
skilful agent, from the young man 
Govind himself, enabled him to person- 
ate the shade of the deceased. 

According to the statement of the 
ex-Raja’s Moonshe, it would seem the 
prince himself ultimately came over 
to this opinion; for some time after 
the nocturnal scene, he banished the 
necromancer from Sattara. 

The recognition of personal iden- 
tity in this case may seem strange, but 
it has many parallels. An impostor 
who, in 1828, with the help of some 
papers which came into his possession, 
and aided by skilful assistants, person- 
ated, at Poona, Govind Row Ghorpude, 
chief of Moodhol, a prince who had 
been slain in the battle of Ashtee 
several years before, was so successful 
that, besides many other parties, the 
brother of the deceased chief swore 
to his identity; and what is still 
stranger, the widow of the chief also 
acknowledged him, resumed her ban- 
gles, or, in other words, cast off her 
mourning weeds, and went to reside 
with him! 
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IRISH RIVERS—NO, VII. 


THE FOYLE. 


From the wildest district of the wild 
highlands of Donegal the river Finn 
pours a rapid stream of water through 
the level districts of that county, to 
swell the estuary known by the name 
of the Foyle. The river Mourne 
drains away, through a rugged and 
romantic chanel, the superfluous wa- 
ter of a large and mountain district of 
Tyrone. In the rich alluvial cham- 
paign, that lies a little to the westward 
of the town of Strabane, these rivers 
unite their waters, and flow on in a 
wide and placid stream to the ocean. 
The river, formed by their confluence, 
hears the name of the Foyle. Its en- 
tire course is not twenty miles in 
length. The antecedent course of 
either of the streams that are merged 
in it is much longer. As, however, 
these rivers have chosen to merge their 
individuality, by uniting with each 
other under the new name of the 
Foyle, we profess in this paper merely 
to give an account of their united 
course. Some other day we may 
trace its tributaries to their origin in 
the mountains, and many a spot upon 
the banks of either Finn or Mourne, 
is well worthy to stay the river-pil- 
grim’s steps. By many a rugged cata- 
ract, beside many a rocky dell, by 
many a ruin hoary, and consecrated 
mounds of other times, he would 
pause, as he followed the windings of 
either of these noble streams; and 
many a treasure of legendary lore 
might he bring back from each pause. 
But let this pilgrimage be for another 
day. ‘From the meeting of the 
waters” to the sea, we trace their 
united streams, that bear the name of 
the Foyle, Queen of the rivers of 
Ulster. 

Yes, Queen of the rivers of Ulster ; 
for, even if many rivers in the North of 
Ireland may boast of a greater extent of 
course than the Foyle, or more diversi- 
fied scenery, assuredly it may well claim 
precedence for the historic fame insepa- 
rably connected with the city washed 
by its tide. There are not a few ob- 
jects of interest to the antiquarian 
placed within a short distance of the 


stream, and it will be our pleasing 
task to direct the reader’s attention to 
localities renowned in the pages of 
Irish history, though some are now 
neglected, and in ruinous decay. 

A little above Lifford, the small 
assize town of the county of Donegal, 
the river Foyle properly commences. 
The united stream flows past this little 
town, dividing it from the larger and 
more flourishing town of Strabane, 
which stands on the eastern bank of 
the Mourne, a little above its conflu- 
ence with the Finn, and at the distance 
of about a mile from Strabane. A 
long and very narrow bridge crosses the 
Foyle at Lifford; and the road is car- 
ried on to Strabane upon a raised 
causeway, rendered necessary by the 
constant recurrence of high floods, 
which, before the building of the cause- 
way, used constantly to interrupt the 
communication. The view from this 
causeway, just opposite the confluence 
of the waters, is singularly beautiful. 
The late Chief Justice Bushe used to 
say, that, in quiet picturesque beauty, 
he had never seen it excelled; and it 
is certainly perfect in its kind. The 
broad rivers mingling their waters in 
the midst of rich fields and luxuriant 
meadows ; two bridges, one spanning 
the Foyle at Lifford, the other the 
Mourne at Strabane; then the two 
towns, with their spires and steeples, 
rising in the air; and in the back- 
ground of each a high hill, almost 
deserving the name of mountain, giv- 
ing relief to the picture; while the 
foreground is filled with trees, and 
rich orchards, and well-tilled fields—all 
these constitute a scene of quiet land- 
scape beauty, that there are not many 
in Ireland to rival. 

Strabane is a populous and flourish- 
ing town, with considerable trade, and 
largely-supplied markets. It is si- 
tuated in the county Tyrone. Lifford, 
which we have said is the assize town 
of Donegal, is a small and inconsider- 
able place, consisting, indeed, princi- 
pally of the gaol and other county 
buildings, and a few quiet-looking but 
good houses. During the assizes, the 
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members of the bar all reside in Stra- 
bane, and walk over each morning into 
the county Donegal. The judges, 
whose duty obliges them to remain in 
the county for which they are acting 
as judges, find accommodation in Lif- 
ford. 

Strabane and its neighbourhood 
would well repay a description or a 
visit. It belongs, however, rather 
to the topography of the Mourne ; and 
turning our backs upon it, we shall 
begin where the Mourne and the Finn 
unite. Considerable streams they are 
at their juncture. The ancient name of 
theriver and lake was Loch Feabail Mic 
Lodain, or the lake of Feval, son of 
Lodan, according to the “ Annals of 
the Four Masters ;” and we also find, 
in Keating and O'Flaherty, that when 
Tigearnus was monarch of Ireland, 
about nine centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, the lake now called Lough 
Foyle suddenly arose, and overflowed 
the adjoining plain. 

The origin of the name, Lake of 
Feval, is explained in a manuscript 
anterior to the twelfth century, in 
which the Tuatha-de-Danaans relate, 
that about the time the lake was 
formed, Feval, the son of Lodan, was 
drowned, and his body having been 
washed on shore by the waves, a stone 
rolled to the spot where the dead 
chieftain lay, and formed a sepulchral 
monument; so as to realise the lines 
in the “Bride of Abydos,” thus 
slightly altered :-— 

“ There late was laid a marble stone ; 

Eve saw it placed—the morrow gone! 

It was no mortal arm that bore 

That deep-fixed pillar to the shore ; 

For there, as Erin's legends tell, 

Next morn ‘twas found where eval fell, 


Lash'd by the tumbling tide, whose wave 
Denied his bones a holier grave,” 


Lifford, the first town on the Foyle, 
is situated in an extensive valley, and 
a bridge of twelve arches conducts into 
the county of Tyrone. Lifford consists 
principally of two streets, in one of 
which there are the gaol, the court- 
house, the county-house, the endowed 
school, a police-barrack, in the Elizabe- 
than style, just ereeted by the Earl of 
Erne, the lord of the soil, and several 
respectable houses. In the other 
street the dwellings are for the most 
part of a very inferior description. 
The court-house is a spacious, but by 
no means commodious edifice, in which 
the assizes are held, The county gaol 
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is a castellated building, capable of 
containing one hundred and thirteen 
prisoners. They are well looked after 
both as respects classification and 
comforts: the males being employed 
in labour suited to their strength— 
breaking stones, and preparing bone 
manure; the females in needlework, and 
other feminine pursuits. There were 
two members formerly returned to the 
Jrish parliament for the town; it was 
disfranchised at the Union. Lifford was 
formerly the property of theO’ Donnells, 
princes of Tyrconnell, who had a for- 
tress of great strength here. Red 
Hugh O'Donnell, in 1596, entertained 
here Don Alonza Copis, who was sent 
hither by Philip III. of Spain, to esti- 
mate the advantage of uniting with 
Ireland in hostilities against England. 
In 1600, Nial Goobh O'Donnell, a 
member of the family of Red Hugh, 
but an ally of England, led a force 
of one thousand men from Derry, 
and on the approach of this army it 
was abandoned by the garrison. The 
English then took possession, and 
strongly fortified it. The forces of 
Hugh having encamped in the vicinity, 
Nial advised an attack, but the English 
were compelled to retreat within the 
walls, and Hugh marched into Con- 
naught. 

There are various accounts of the 
prowess of one of the last chieftains of 
this part of Ireland, scattered through 
the “Irish Annals.” He was named 
Sir Cahir O'Doherty, and it is said 
his turbulent conduct mainly insti- 
gated James the First to form the 
plantation of Uister. This chief cer- 
tainly carried on a ruthless war against 
the Undertakers, and was the terror of 
the Scotch, whom the king, by pro- 
mises of land and aid, induced to 
settle on the Irish soil. Rory O’Don- 
nell, prince of Tyrconnell, had given a 
portion of land in this district to one 
recommended by the king. Ramsay, 
the settler, built himself a house, and 
stocked his farm, and cultivated the 
ground as it had never been culti- 
vated before. Sir Cahir resolved to 
put anend to his farming. He wasted 
the land, drove off the cattle, and 
burned the house. Ramsay escaped, 
being absent at the time, and, on his re- 
turn, found that his wife, and children, 
and servants, had perished in the 
flames which burned his dwelling. For 
kine or ground he had no thought, 
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but he swore black revenge against 
the man who had desolated his hearth. 
All that was left him in the world was 
his gun and skene, and these he re- 
solved to dye in the life-blood of Sir 
Cahir O'Doherty. Meanwhile the 
authorities in Dublin Castle had heard 
of the terrible outrage. A reward of 
five hundred marks was offered for 
the head of the perpetrator by the 
Lord Deputy. Ramsay heard of this, 
and it gave fuel to flame already 
scorching his soul. He sought the 
fastnesses to which Sir Cahir had re- 
tired, and lurked, night and day, like 
a bloodhound on the track. After 
some anxious days’ watching, he spied 
a group conversing at some distance, 
and by the plumed hat—the terror of 
his countrymen—he recognised Sir 
Cahir O'Doherty. With his breast 
heaving with passion, yet his arm 
steadied by the desire of vengeance 
filling his soul, he lighted his match- 
lock, and took deliberate aim. The 
ball was true to his heart’s content ; 
the plumed head lay low—the victim 
fell. The attendants retired in dis- 
may, expecting an onslaught of the 
Undertakers, and Ramsay struck the 
accursed head from the shoulders, 
and bore it towards Dublin to claim 
the great reward. While yet many 
miles from the capital, at the close of 
day, the tired wayfarer entered a pea- 
sant’s hut, and requested shelter for 
the night. ‘ Cead mille failte” was 
the hospitable reply ; and after a 
hearty repast, during which the Scotch- 
man was observed to be exceedingly 
eareful of the contents of his plaid, he 
went to rest. He slept soundly, and 
did not overhear a dialogue between 
the host and his wife, with reference 
to the contents of the plaid:— 

“Sure there’s no harm in seeing 
what it is,” said the wife. 

“’Tisn’t right, I tell you,” replied 
her husband. ‘ We gave him shelter, 
and his business is not ours—so leave 
him alone, I tell you.” 

“T'll not sleep a wink till I see 
what he has got; it looked about the 
size of a football, and I'm curious to 
know if it is one.” 

«* A football!” replied her lord and 
master ; “ what an omadhawn you 
are. The dickens won't satisfy the 
curiosity of ye women. Go in, and 
see—or, stop, I'll go myself, and tell 
what it is.” 


So saying, he stole quietly into the 
sleeping apartment of the traveller, 
and returned in a minute. 

*‘ Kathleen,” he whispered, “ ma 
colleen bawn, | was wrong to blame 
ye—we're made men; the thing wasn’t 
a football, but the head of a great 
traitor in the north, whom my fa- 
ther once was servant to—Sir Cahir 
O'Doherty. The Deputy is giving a 
mint of money for his head, and 
bedad I’ll be off this minute to Dublin 
for the reward, and do you try and 
make the best excuse for my absence 
when the Scotchman wakes.”’ 

So saying, he took what provisions 
were left, wrapt the head closely in the 
folds of his cotamore, and starting on 
his journey, obtained the reward, 
while the unhappy Scotchman was 
assured by the wife that her husband 
would return soon, and begged him to 
stay till he came back. He was so 
mortified, that he almost killed himself 
in despair. 

Lifford attained such importance in 
1603, that James I. granted a market 
to Sir Henry Docwra, Knight, and 
further privileges were extended at 
subsequent periods. In 1611, on the 
settlement of Ulster by James I., the 
castle and village, with five hundred 
acres of land, were granted by the king 
to Sir Richard Hansard, with right 
to hold fairs, on condition of his as- 
signing plots of ground to sixty in- 
habitants for the erection of dwellings, 
and that he should set apart two 
hundred acres for commonable land, 
together with one hundred acres for 
the keep of fifty horse, in case his 
majesty felt it necessary to place a 
garrison of horse in the town. By 
charter of incorporation, dated 10th 
James I., the municipal government 
was entrusted to the warden, free 
burgesses, and commonalty of the 
borough of Lifford. The corporation, 
together with the privilege of sending 
members to parliament, ceased at the 
time of the Union, and is now ex- 
tinct. 

Descending the Foyle from Lifford 
towards Londonderry, the river soon 
expands into a majestic estuary, the 
country on each side being well culti- 
vated, and presenting features of con- 
siderable variety and much natural 
beauty. Chains of hills run along in 
lines nearly parallel with its course, 
but they rise with a gentle ascent, af- 
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fording an extensive prospect; and 
openings occur here and there, through 
which mountain glens are visible, some 
clothed with verdure and smiling with 
fertility, others sterile and rugged, but 
seen at so remote a distance that their 
wilder features are softened, and they 
serve only to diversify the scene, and 
thereby to increase the interest of the 
beholder. The landscape appears to 
the utmost advantage from the railway 
between Strabane and Londonderry, 
whith runs nearly the whole way along 
the left bank of the river. 

Some traces of religious houses exist 
in this neighbourhood, at Clonleigh, 
which monastery, according to Arch- 
dall’s ** Monasticon Hibernicum,” was 
founded, at a very early period, by 
St. Columb; and St. Cornech was 
bishop and abbot in 530. The banks 
along the river encompassing Island- 
more, or Great Island, are fertile and 
well cultivated. Farther on is another 
strip of land called Corkran Isle. 
There is a rath or Danish fort near 
this ; and the antiquarian will not fail 
to trace several of those in every ele- 
vation. Various ancient instruments, 
hatchets made of basalt, granite spear- 
heads, flint arrow-points, and quern- 
stones, have been discovered in this 
district. At the distance of eight and 
a-half miles, north by west, from Lif- 
ford, we arrive at St. Johnstown, on 
the left bank of the Foyle. The town 
originated in the plantation of Ulster, 
when a grant of land was made by 
James I. to Louis Stewart, Duke of 
Lennox, and Earl of Richmond, on 
condition of settling thirteen families 
of English or Scottish artisans, or 
mechanics. This settlement was in- 
corporated by charter of James in 
1618, under the designation of ‘ The 
Provost and Burgesses of the Borough 
and Town of St. Johnstown ;” but the 
place never attained the local impor- 
tance contemplated by the founder, 
and the corporation seems to have ex- 
ercised scarcely any of its municipal 
functions, except that of returning two 
members to the Irish parliament, 
which it continued to do till the 
Union, when the borough was dis- 
franchised. It consists only of one 
street, containing a few respectable- 
looking houses. The river is navi- 
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gable to this point for vessels of fifty 
tons. In the neighbourhood are some 
remains of the Castle of Montgevelin, 
in which James the Second held his 
court till the termination of the siege 
of Londonderry. On the eastern, or 
Tyrone bank of the Foyle are the 
highly cultivated lands of Grange. 

Still following the river in its north- 
ern course, we reach the village of 
Carrigans, where another small tribu- 
tary hurries idly over its rocky bed to 
the Foyle. A few years since, its 
waters served to work the machinery 
of a large corn-mill ; but a part of the 
building having been destroyed by fire, 
it now stands a useless ruin. Dun- 
more House, the residence of Robert 
M‘Clintock, Esq., occupies a com- 
manding site in the vicinity. On 
the Tyrone bank of the river is Dun- 
nalong, where a fort was erected by 
Sir Henry Doewra, as he thus nar- 
rates :— 


**On the 2nd of July (1600) I put 
eight hundred men into boats, and landed 
them at Dunnalong, Tyrone lying in 
camp within two myles of the place, 
when I presentlie fell to raising a forte. 
After I had made it reasonblie defensi- 
ble, I left Sir John Bowles in garrison, 
with six companies of foot, and after- 
wards sent him fifty horse.”* 


The banks of the river do not pre- 
sent any particular attractions until 
we approach the Acropolis of Ireland. 
Melton Lodge is a pretty place, not 
far from Foyle hill; and the uplands, 
as well as plains, appear well culti- 
vated by the thrifty race who brought 
over to this country the habits as well 
as religion of their forefathers, during 
the plantation of Ulster by King James 
I., setting an example of industry and 
exertion that the aborigines would 
do well to imitate. After passing by 
Foyle hill, the river, which previously 
flowed from the south, glides towards 
the east. 

The river next makes a bold sweep. 
like the curvings of a fine avenue to 
a noble mansion; and we pause to 
admire a city, famed throughout Eu- 
rope, for the valour of its heroic 
defence against the assaults of an 
enemy, whose power it scorned to 
submit to. Londonderry—or Derry, 


* “Ordnance Survey.”—p. 37. 
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as it is commonly called—is well 
qualified to create a deep interest 
in the Irish heart—its situation strik- 
ing to the eye, as its fame is to the 
mind. The city is placed upon a hill, 
washed, for the most part, by the wa- 
ters of the Foyle; and as tier after 
tier rises to the summit, and the well- 

roportioned, majestic spire of its ve- 
nerable cathedral (in defence of which 
so much valour was exhibited) appears 
towering aloft, the mind insensibly re- 
curs to days long past, when the iron 
shower rained death upon the devoted 
walls ; but neither death nor danger 
could daunt the courage that animated 
the bold spirits within. 

There is, in truth, something about 
Derry that points it out as well fitted 
for playing a great part in any tragedy 
of war. The defences are now nearly 
in the same state as in 1688. They are 
perfect, as are also the city gates, which 
are kept in repair by grants from the 
Irish Society. The names of these 
gates are, the Bishop’s Gate, the Ship- 
quay Gate, the New Gate, now called 
Butcher’s Gate, and the Ferry Port, 
now called Ferry-quay Gate. These 
were the gates belonging to the town 
at the time of its memorable siege ; 
two others, called the New Gate and the 
Castle Gate, were subsequently added. 
About the year 1806, the first three 
were rebuilt, at an expense of £1,403. 

Perhaps the best description of the 
aspect which the city of Derry now 
presents, is to be found in the pages of 
the recently-published romance, ** The 
Gap of Barnesmore.” The name of 
this story is taken from a most ro- 
mantic defile, about sixteen or seven- 
teen miles distant from Lifford ; and 
most of its scenes are laid near the 
banks of the Finn, We extract the 
striking and accurate description of 
Derry which one of its chapters con- 
tains :— 


“ Many a year and vanished age, 
The tempest’s breath, and battle’s rage, 
Have o'er it swept, and yet it stands 
A fortress formed by freedom’s hands. 
The tempest breath, the earthquake's shock, 
Have left untouched that hoary rock, 
The landmark to the double tide 
That purpling rolls on either side. 
* * . 7 


The key-stone of the land that still 
Though fallen, looks proudly on that hill.” 

‘* Rich as it is in associations of histo- 
rical interest, in point of picturesque 
beauty of situation and appearance, the 
city of Derry has claims to notice that 


almost rival those of its heroic recollec- 
tions. About fourteen miles above the 
city of Derry, the Mourne and the Finn, 
two rivers of no inconsiderable note— 
the one draining the waters of a portion 
of the county Tyrone ; the other, as our 
readers already know, descending from 
the centre range of the mountains of 
Donegal—unite their waters in a broad 
and deep river, which, from their con- 
fluence downwards, bears the name of 
the Foyle. A deep and placid stream, 
it flows ou in a north-eastern direction 
for these fourteen miles between those 
low and undulating hills, succeeding 
each other in graceful variety of forms, 
which constitute so singular and so 
beautiful a feature in the landscape of 
-he northern district of Ireland. For 
miles before it reaches this city, these 
hills, which in many places descend with 
a very steep and sudden slope to the 
water’s edge, are covered with the plan- 
tations of the numerous villas that are 
now placed in uninterrupted succession 
upon its banks; and, through these 
hills, the noble river—a river of about 
the same width as the Thames at Put- 
ney—winds with a bold and graceful 
sweep, reflecting in its broad and tran- 
quil bosom, the images of weoded hills. 
About four miles after it passes Derry, 
it expands into the estuary known by 
the name of Lough Foyle. 

“ The river Foyle, in its course from 
the confluence of the river Finn and the 
Mourne to the sea, separates the county 
of Donegal from the adjacent counties 
of Derry and Tyrone. The city of 
Derry is built upon a hill, on that side 
of the river which, according to all geo- 
graphical position, ought to constitute 
a portion of the county of Donegal. 
This city, however, and a tract of the 
adjacent country included within a circle 
extending four miles in every direction 
from its walls, is made, by a special 
charter, to form a portion of that rather 
anomalous civil division, embracing both 
the city and also the county of Derry 
proper, which King James the First 
constituted into one county by itself, 
under the title of the county of the city 
and county of London-Derry, conferring 
upon the burgesses of the corporate city 
rights over the shrievalty of the entire 
district, resembling that which the city 
of London exercises over Middlesex—an 
arrangement obviously to be traced to 
his wish to gratify the London compa- 
nies, to whom, in the settlement of Ul- 
ster, he apportioned almost the entire of 
the district that constitutes the county 
of Derry. 

**Upon a hill, rising rapidly and 
steeply from the water’s edge, stands 
the city of Derry. A sweep of theriver 
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so nearly insulates this hill, that it is not 
unfreque ently called by its ancient name 
of Derry Island; the hill having, in 
some respects, the appearance of pro- 
jecting as a peninsula into the stream. 
A rapid sweep of the river just before it 
approaches the town, gives the stream 
the appearance of running here for some 
way ina direction almost due-east, and 
the hill upon which Derry is built rises 
on the northern bank. The hill itself is 
circular in its form, and elevated about 
a hundred and twenty feet at its highest 
pofat. Upon the seaward slope of this 
hill, on the side looking towards the 
east, the city of Derry was originally 
built. At the time at which we write, 


the entire city was enclosed within the+ 


walls which, carried up at this north- 
western front from the water’s edge, 
surmounted the very summit of the hill, 
and, descending a little down the eastern 
slope, returned again along the southern 
side at a very considerable elevation, 
sloping downwards to contact with the 
water's edge; 
the city have now extended a consider- 
able way outside the walls, especially as 
the purposes of a thriving commerce 
have carried their business along the 
northern strand; yet, as the old walls 
are still standing—perfectly distinct and 
well-defined, with their gates and their 
bastions, as they existed at the time of 
the siege—in the general view that it 
presents, the Derry of this day is not 
materially change id from the Derry of 
1688. 

“To the traveller who is fortunate 
enough to approach the city along the 
eastern or Tyrone side of the river, the 
first view that is obtained of the city is 
picturesque in the extreme. Isolated 
and alone, separated by an interval of 
plain from all the surrounding emi- 
nences, rises the hill on which the city 
is built. On the very summit of this 
hill stands the cathedral, whose grey 
walls and whitish spire form the most 
conspicuous object in the view. Not 
merely, however, the tower and spire, 
but the entire of the massy proportions 
of the main building itself, rise high and 
distinct to the view above anything that 
could possibly interr upt them from the 
eye. Imme diately under this, the side 
of the old wall is distinctly discoverable, 
built in this identical spot, upon a steep 
of considerable height; while, from the 
bottom of this steep to the river, the 
space is almost entirely occupied by a 
close and thickly-planted wood. About 
half-way down the 
the hill on which stand the houses of the 
city, and just in the middle of the space 
enclosed by the walls, rises the black 
tower of the town-hall, situated in the 
centre of a square called the Diamond, 
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from each side of which runs a street, 
leading to one of the four gates that 
constitute still the only entrance through 
the walls. Farther back a little, placed 
upon the bastions of the northern ram. 
parts, on one of the most elevated posi- 
tions on the walls, but lower consider- 
ably than the cathedral, rises the pillar 
that has been erected in honour, and 
surmounted with a statue, of Walker, 
the clerical hero of the siege. At some 
distance behind the town, dark-coloured 
hills rise to a height sufficient to forma 
background to the picture, and of a co- 
lour admirably calculated to throw into 
distinct relief the whiteness of the stone 
of which the buildings of the city are 
principally formed. The rest of the 
background is filled up with undulating 
and richly-cultivated fields; while i 

the foreground of the picture, and wah \ 
diately under the e ye, the bright stream 
of the river sweeps under the peninsula 
of the town, and extends its course on- 
wards in silvery windings that afford 
successive glimpses of its shining waters, 
each further off, until it is totally lost 
in the inequalities of the distant ground. 
Immediately under the city, the river is 
now crossed by a wooden bridge of con- 
siderable length, which, resting upon 
piles that sustain a light and elegant 
framework, seems constructed almost 
for the purpose of making the view per- 
fect, by bringing into prominence the 
beautiful features of the river’s winding 
stream, without withdrawing unduly 
the eye from resting on the ¢ vathedral 
and other buildings of the town. Lower 
down than the bridge, the top-masts of 
the shipping are visible, peeping over 
the lower part of the hill. In any light, 
this view is a beautiful one; but seen in 
the golden light of a summer’s evening 
sun, it is not, perhaps, too much to say, 
that the scene is, of its kind, unequalled 
among the beauties of the picturesque.” 


Derry literally means a “ place of 
oaks ;” “and, according to Colgan, is 
also used to express a “ thick wood.” 
The English prefix London—imposed 
by the original charter of James L, 
and preserved in the nomenclature for 
some time—is now seldom used. Like 
most of the cities and towns of Ire- 
land, it sprung into existence from the 
seat of a religious edifice ; and, indeed, 
its annals partake much of the seclu- 
sion of the cloister, until within the 
last three hundred years. In tracing 
back the history of remarkable locali- 
ties in Ireland, the investigator 1 rarely 
fails to discover the germ of the now 
busy haunts of men to have been the 
seat of religion or learning in early 
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years ; and we find this pleasant oak- 
crowned hill selected by the famous 
St. Columbkille, as the site for an 
abbey for canons regular of the order 
of St. Augustine. It would be un- 
pardonable in us, with the valuable 
and exact “ Ordnance Survey of Lon- 
donderry” extant, to attempt any de- 
tailed account of the history of this 
city. Indeed there is but little to in- 
terest the general reader in its earlier 
annals. The very uniform tenor of 
the lives of the monks of old presents 
no variation to awaken interest; and 
it is immaterial to us to chronicle the 
lives of the fathers who 


“ Dwelt like shadows on the earth, 

Free from the penalties of birth, 

Nor let one feeling venture forth, 
Save charity 


* Peaceful they lived, peaceful they died, 
And those who did their fate abide, 
Saw brothers wither by their side, 
In dull tranquillity.” 


But peaceful as the monks were, 
they could not always escape the hor- 
rors of war which, according to the 
« Annals of the Four Masters,” our un- 
happy ancestors were eternally wag- 
ing against each other. In 783, and 
again in 812, the abbey and town were 
burned ; and at the latter period, the 
Danes massacred clergy and students. 
It underwent similar visitations at 
many subsequent periods. In 1164, 
Templemore, or the great church, 
was built, and the original abbey 
church was thenceforward called Dubh 
Reglis, which is thus noticed in the 
“Life of St. Columb,” written in 
the sixteenth century, by O'Donnell, 
Prince of Tyrconnell :— 


‘**From veneration of that beautiful 
grove, when the holy man was about 
erecting the church commonly known 
by the name of Dubh Reglis, he pre- 
ferred that the foundation of the build- 
ing should be jaid in a transverse posi- 
tion, leaving the grove untouched, which, 
by its density and contiguity, rendered 
the place narrow, rather than that the 
building should, according to the usual 
custom, be made to look to the east, by 
clearing away part of the grove for 
that purpose. But that he might not 
appear to deviate entirely from the 
usag@ of the Church, he ordered that 
the sacred altar, upon which he himself 
offered sacrifice, should be erected at 
the eastern side of the building.” 


From the period of the arrival of 
the English in Ireland, Derry occupies 
a very important place in the annals 
of this kingdom. Few, if any, of the 
tempests of warfare raised by the na- 
tive chieftains for ridding themselves 
of subjection to the British, but sw ept 
the Maiden City in its progress of 
desolation. In and around the oak- 
crowned hill were transacted the most 
important events in Irish history, and 
to some of these we briefly refer. In 
1197, the city was plundered by a body 
of English, who set out from the cas- 
tle of Kilsanctain, on a predatory ex- 
cursion, and returning, were overtaken 
by Flahertach O’Maoldoradh, Lord of 
‘Tyrone and Tyrconnell, who defeated 
them with great slaughte r. Thetown 
was granted, in 1311, to Richard de 
Burgo, Ear] of Ulster, by King Edward 
II. ; and the first occasion of the estab- 
lishment of an English garrison was 
in 1565, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, to check the boldness of 
Shane O'Neill,“ Earl of Tyrone. 
Camden says, Lord Deputy Sydney 
advanced with an army age ainst him, 
having prudently sent Edward Ran- 
dolph (or Randol!) an experienced of- 
ficer, with seven companies of foot 
and a troop of horse, by sea, to the 
north coast of Ireland, where they en- 
camped at Derry, upon Lough Foyle, 
in order to fall on the enemy in the 
rear. Shane, fearing this, had drawn 
all his forces that way to dislodge him; 
but Randolph immediately gave him 
battle, and, though he lost his life 
honourably i in the cause of his coun- 
try, he gave him such a defeat that 
he was never after able to make any 
resistance. Colonel St. Lo, therefore, 
got the command. The English con- 
verted the cathedral into an arsenal ; 
and, on the 24th of April, 1568, the 
gunpowder blew up by accident, and 
destroyed both town and fort, doing 
so much damage to life and property 
that the place was deemed quite un- 
tenable. The troops evacuated the 
place, and went by circuitous routes 
to Dublin. 


But Derry was too important to be 
suffered to remain in ruins. One of 
the articles of complaint against the 
Earl of Essex was, his neglect of in- 
structions given him to plant a garri- 


* Reglis is used to denote an Abbey Church, in contradistinction to Teampull. 
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son here. In 1599, the queen wrote, 
upbraidingly—** How often have you 
resolved us that until Loughfoyle and 
Ballyshannon were planted, there could 
be no hope of doing service upon the 
capital rebels.” In 1600, Sir Henry 
Docwra was commissioned to put the 
works in repair. He set about his 
task in good earnest, taking with him 
a strong force for protection. He 
erected a fort at Culmore, near the 
month of the river, and constructed 
fortifications round the city, pulling 
down the abbey-cathedral and other 
ecclesiastical edifices, and using the 
materials for the defences of the town. 
Having made the best part of the city 
habitable, steps were taken to induce 
inhabitants to resort thither, which 
caused a number of English colonists 
to settle here. In 1604, a charter was 
passed, declaring that “the town or 
borough of Derrie is, by reason of the 
natural seat and situation thereof, a 
place very fit to be made both a town 
of war and atown of merchandize, and 
so might many ways prove serviceable 
for the crown, and profitable for the 
subject, if the same were not only 
walled, entrenched, and inhabited, but 
also incorporated and endowed with 
convenient liberties, privileges, and 
immunities ;” and Sir Henry Doewra, 
Knight, during the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James, having, by 
his extraordinary valour, industry, and 
charge, repaired and repeopled that 
town, and laid foundations for the 
planting a colony of civil and obedient 
people in that place, the king did grant 
certain privileges; and then follows 
the creating it a city, with corporation, 
consisting of provost, aldermen, sheriffs, 
and burgesses, with divers other im- 
munities. 

Peace seemed now destined to en- 
fold the young city in her gentle wings, 
and commerce dawned upon her rising 
labours; but the grim visage of war 
gleamed in fiery aspect from the north, 
and the chief of Innishowen, Sir Cahir 
O'Doherty (whose name has already 
occurred in these pages), took both 
Culmore fort and Derry. In taking 
Derry, the successor of Sir Henry 
Doewra, Sir George Paulet, was slain, 
the inhabitants were put to flight, and 
the city set on fire. 

A large portion of Ulster, six coun- 
ties, having been declared forfeit to 
the crown shortly after this period, 
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King James I. seized the opportunity 
so long wished for, of planting this 
portion of the kingdom, and proposals 
of colonisation were made to the city 
of London regarding “ the late ruin- 
ated city of Derry, which may be made 
by land almost impregnable.” An 
arrangement having been effected, the 
new city of Londonderry arose ; but it 
was not fated to enjoy uninterrupted 
repose. The Rebellion of 1641 threat- 
ened the city, and it is stated the city 
of London sent four ships thither, with 
clothing and all kinds of provisions for 
several companies of foot, together 
with abundance of ammunition. The 
twelve chief companies sent each two 
pieces of ordnance. ‘There were at 
that time twenty pieces of artillery in 
Londonderry, which the society had 
many years before provided for the 
safety of the place; and it was consi- 
dered the assistance thus given by the 
city of London was the principal means 
of preserving the city, then besieged, 
from the fury of the rebels. 

The warfare, carried on with such 
pertinacity by the house of O’Nial, 
struck many a blow upon the stout 
walls of Derry. In 1643, the inhabi- 
tants prayed to the lords justices for 
relief from their impoverished condi- 
tion; and the governor, Sir John 
Vaughan, having recently died, Sir 
Robert Stewart was named in his 
stead, and, with five companies of the 
garrison, contributed to the defeat of 
Owen O’Nial at Clones. The parlia- 
ment having declared for the covenant 
in 1644, the London adventurers dis- 
patched hither an agent, enjoining 
their colonists to take it; but the 
mayor was ordered by the lord-lieu- 
tenant and privy council of Ireland to 
publish a proclamation prohibiting its 
adoption. It was, however, taken, 
and Sir Charles Coote, the general of 
the parliamentary forces, having be- 
come master of the person of Sir Ro- 
bert Hamilton, became thereby pos- 
sessed of Culmore fort; and all other 
forts of the north, except Charlemont, 
being previously in his hands, all 
Ulster declared for the parliament. 
The royalists, however, soon rallied, 
Derry and Culmore were blockaded 
by Sir G. Monroe and Lord Mont- 
gomery, with the troops under Sir 
Robert Stewart, and Charles II. was 
proclaimed with great pomp before 
the camp at Derry. 
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The conduct of the Irish in the 
north, when the news of the beheading 
of Charles the First reached them, is 
a proof of the loyalty to the throne 
which has ever distinguished our coun- 
trymen. The intelligence having oc- 
casioned a feeling of horror to thrill 
through every breast, they rose in 
arms, and tower and stronghold rapid- 
ly fell into their hands. Presbyterian 
and Protestant united against the 
English rebels, and became speedily 
possessed of every place save Derry 
and Culmore. A famous Irish gene- 
ral took a leading part in the wars at 
this period—Owen Roe O'Nial, who 
relieved Derry, when the garrison, 
consisting of 800 foot and 180 horse, 
were reduced to great extremity by a 
protracted siege. Cromwell was de- 
sirous of rewarding those who had 
suffered in his cause. The original 
charter of James the First having been 
cancelled by Charles the First, was 
re-granted by Cromwell on the 24th 
March, 1656, with additional liberties 
and privileges. 

We now approach the great events 
of those stories of history with which 
the annals of Derry abound — the 
memorable siege of 1689. Derry had 
for generations witnessed conflicts in 
every shape. The rude attacks of the 
O'Nials or Tyrconnells, the more 
knightly warfare of the Anglo-Nor- 
man De Courcy or Docwra, and now 
the overwhelming numbers of the 
forces of James the Second, led on by 
the king in person, threatened the 
city. The numbers of the inhabi- 
tants had been increased to a great 
extent by the flocking in of the Pro- 
testants of the north, to avoid the 
excesses in which the marauding 
army of the king were expected to 
indulge; and the regular garrison 
having been withdrawn from the 
city ‘by the chief governor, and a 
hostile force sought to be placed in 
their stead, two of the distrusted com- 
panies of Lord Antrim’s regiment were 
actually within sight of the walls, 
when a few ’prentice-boys—not more 
than thirteen in number—shut the city 
gates, and refused admittance to King 
James's army. 

It has generally been remarked, that 
most successful efforts of national 
bravery have been brought about by 
no preconcerted arrangement. Po- 
pular enthusiasm, like the poetic de- 
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scription of Fame—vires acquirit eundo 
—and, when the mind is properly ex- 
cited to courageous exploits, courage 
mounteth with the occasion. The 
shutting of the gates of Derry was the 
act of a moment. Tyrconnell, the 
lord lieutenant of King James, had ex- 
cited the fears cf the Protestants of 
Derry by withdrawing the garrison— 
a Protestant regiment —at the very 
moment when throughout Ulster the 
Protestant mind was excited by ru- 
mours of an intended massacre of Pro- 
testants. The discovery of an anony- 
mous letter addressed to Lord Mont- 
gomery, warning him of pending dan- 
ger, raised the alarm to its height ; and 
just at the very moment when these 
terrors were most rife, Lord Tyrcon- 
nell sent to replace the old garrison of 
Derry by a newly-raised regiment, 
under the command of Lord Antrim, 
which, whether truly or not, Protes- 
tant fears represented as_ recruited 
from the most sanguinary of the rap- 
parees who then infested Ireland. 
This regiment marched in the usual 
way to take possession of their new 
quarters. They were actually within 
a short distance of the gate, when a 
tumultuous congress of the populace 
met in the Diamond, and, in spite of 
the earnest entreaties of the bishop, 
rushed to the gate which the troops 
were approaching. A few of the ap- 
prentice boys had barely time to shut 
the gates, which were never afterwards 
opened to the soldiers of King James. 

Of the occurrences that preceded 
this celebrated shutting of the gates, 
an historic event still annually cele- 
brated by a procession, the firing of 
cannon, and the burning of Governor 
Lundy in effigy, we extract from the 
historical novel to which we have al- 
ready referred a striking description, 
in which the most accurate historic 
truth is strongly blended with the 
most vivid description. The time of 
the two chapters we are about to quote 
is laid a few days before the shutting 
of the gates against Lord Antrim’s 
regiment, the first overt act of hostility 
to the government of King James. 
The two incidents referred to—the 
preaching of the friar’s sermon on the 
smiting of the Amalekites, and the dis- 
covery of the real or pretended letter 
to Lord Montgomery—are detailed 
in the main events with strict fidelity 
to historic truth. 

22 
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** The month of November, however, 
brought with it new excitements and 
alarm. Scarcely had the news of the 
landing of the Prince of Orange reached 
Dublin C astle, when orders were sent to 
the regiment stationed in Derry to hold 
themselves in readiness to embark for 
England. No hint was given of the 
name of the troops by whom they were 
to be replaced, or whether they were to 
be replaced by any. About the same 
time vague re ports were bro ught to the 
town, of masses being offered up by the 
Rownish clergy through the country for 
something w hich they called a secret in- 
tention not to be disclosed. E very day 
rumours were brought, probably exi 
gerated, of the extent to which the Iri sh 
population were arming themselves with 
skenes and pikes. Dark hints were 
said to be thrown out, even from the al- 
tars, of a coming massacre; and it was 


now said that if the troops were with- 
drawn without being replaced, that this 
the most important fortress in that part 
of the kingdom would at once be seized 
upon by the Irish, and its inhabitants 
put without mercy to the sword.” 


The friar’s sermon added no little 
to the excitement :— 


“‘ The subject of his discourse was one 
which, if well-meant, was certainly un- 
fortunate for the time. He selected for 
his text the verses in the book of Samuel 
in which Saul is reproved for sparing 
the Amalekites. Spencer could not but 
think that he read the portion of the 
chapter in which slaughter was either 
prescribed or commanded, with a zest of 
intonation which seemed to denote that 
he felt a pleasure in its contemplation ; 
and his imagination certainly carried 
him very far, if he did not repeat the 

assage in which Samuel is described as 
hdolay Agag in pieces before the Lord, 
with savage exultation. Spencer felt a 
thrill run through his frame, as the 
harsh voice of this man repeated, with 
a slow and almost terrific emphasis, 
‘to smite Amalek, and utterly to de- 
stroy.’ 

“The sermon was not along one; it 
was delivered with an earnestness for 
which, considering the nature of the 
subject, it seemed difficult to Spencer, 
accustomed to the colder essays read 
from Protestant pulpits, to account. It 
escaped the notice of Spencer, as it did 
of many other Protestants, who heard 
and repeated his discourse, that its main 
object professed to be to inculeate the 
necessity of an unquestioning obedience 
to God’s commands,—commands, he 
said, now conveyed as distinctly and au- 
thoritatively through his church, as ever 
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had been in old times by his pro- 
phets. Of the necessity of such un- 
questioning obedience, the incident in 
his text was the strongest illustration, 
The command utterly to smite the 
Amalekites appeared to human reason 
an unnecessary, and to human feeling a 
cruel one; but it was God’s will that 
they should be destroyed, and Saul lost 
for ever the favour of God by yielding 
even to an amiable compassion for the 
misfortunes of a brother monarch in dis- 
tress. It was a crime in the eyes of 
God, to exercise any feelings of merey 
or pity towards those whom He had de. 
voted to destruction; and this crime in 
Saul had never been forgiven. Hence 
the preacher argued the necessity of 
blind and unquestioning obedience to the 
will of God, as it was revealed in the 
guidings of his church ; and pointed out 
the danger of permitting even the most 
amiable and natural sentiments of hu- 
manity to stand in the way of the exe- 
cution of God’s righteous decrees. He 
illustrated this by a reference to the case 
of Abraham commanded to offer up his 
son Isaac, and concluded this extraor- 

dinary discourse by an energetic appeal 
to his hearers to imagine themselves 

commissioned by God, as Saul was, to 
execute vengeance on those whom God 
had, for his own wise purposes, devoted 
to destruction; and asked them would 
they have faith to execute God’s decrees 
in opposition to feelings that might plead 
in their breast against their complete 
fulfilment ? The latter part of the ser- 
mon really approached a high strain of 
eloquence, as he pictured the struggle 
between duty to God, and the prompt- 
ings of the better part of human nature, 

which he described with no inconsidera- 
ble power, as called into action by scenes 
of extermination ; dwelling, perhaps, 
longer upon the latter than good taste 
would have required. These passages, 
delivered not, it might be, with very 
graceful, but with arapid and energetic 
eloc ution, appe 2ared to produce a power- 
ful impression upon his auditory, and, 

taking advantage of this, he abruptly 
brought his discourse to a close by im- 
ploring them to remember the great les- 
son taught by this terrible e xample was, 

that the whole duty and only safety of 
man was in complete obedience to the 
commands of God, as taught by His 
holy church; and that no excuse, how- 
ever amiable, no yielding to the natural 
instincts of the heart, not even the ten- 
derness of compassion and the shrinking 
of the heart from acts that seemed those 
of cruelty and blood, could be accepted 
as an excuse for the one and only ser- 
service that God demanded of his 
creatures —implicit obedience to his 
commands. 


they 
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‘Spencer, whose mind was already 
wrought up to the highest pitch of ex- 
citement, listened to. the sermon with 
downright horror. Overlooking every- 
thing but the illustration, he heard it as 
an undisguised incitement to massacre 
and bloodshed. 

“The position of Spencer, at the ex- 
tremity of the building farthest from the 

reacher, did not admit of his seeing the 
gradual effect which the delivery of this 
discourse produced upon the sea of faces 
which were elevated in the light that 
fell duskily upon them. As the preacher 
began, his hearers looked at him with 
that listless stupidity which is often the 
characteristic of the Celtic cast of fea- 
tures when at rest. To the verses of 
the text they gave no indication of lis- 
tening with any understanding. As, 
howev er, the speaker proce eeded in his 
readings and illustrations, gradually 
face after face appeared to catch the 
spirit, and understand the meaning of 
what he said. Mouth after mouth began 
to be opened, and those behind were on 
tiptoe, to get a better view by overtop- 
ping the heads of those who were before. 
Their reddish eyes gradually kindled 
with flashes of dark “fire; and, as the 
preacher described the scenes of exter- 
mination in which neither sex nor age 
were spared—in which all, from the 
cradle to the crutch, were to be cut off 
—the features of many of them abso- 
lutely dilated with the play of wild and 
malignant passions ; while all, moving 
a little with the pressure of those in the 
rere, appeared actually to be drawn for- 
ward by the terrible attraction of his 
words. All this Spencer, from his po- 
sition, could not see ; but when the friar 
had finished his address, and the crowd, 
released from the tension in which their 
attention had been held, turned about to 
depart, he looked round upon the ill- 
favoured countenances which filled the 
market-house, and felt, or fancied, he 
could trace, even by the dim light in 
which their countenances were made 
half visible, the expression of those mur- 
derous propensities to which the friar 
had so plainly appealed. The character 
of the discourse was, in truth, calculated 
powerfully to impress the imagination 
of those who heard it; and, whatever 

was the interpretation put upon it by 
his auditors, of his own persuasion, cer- 
tain it was that the excitement visible 
upon their countenances as he spoke, and 
the groups which, as they left the market- 
place, tarried to talk over the subject of 
the sermon, abundantly proved that it 
was one which, for some reason or other, 
stirred deep and tumultuous passions in 
their hearts. 

**It seemed difficult to believe that 
the friar, if he really meant this sermon 


as an exhortation to slaughter, would 
have preached so unguardedly in an 
“ n market-house, when he could not 
but have known that he was exposed to 
the possibility of being heard by many 
Protestants; and it seemed odd that 
this sermon, if intended to have the effect 
attributed to it, should be preached to 
troops just on the eve of departure to 
England. These considerations were, 
however, overlooked in the universal 
conviction that prevailed of the charac- 
ter and object of this celebrated dis- 
course. Several Protestants, as well as 
Spencer, had been auditors of this ser- 
mon, and their report of it, it may well 
be telieved, repeated it with all the ex- 
aggerations (if it needed them) to which 
terror and the love of the marvellous 
naturally gave rise. 

“*On the 23rd of November, the re- 
giment quartered in the garrison was 
withdr rawn ; the custody of the city was 
entrusted to the munic ipal authorities— 
no military body being ready to take 
their place; but it was rumoured among 
the people that in a few days the garri- 
son would be occupied by a newly- raised 
regiment, in which Lord Antrim was 
enlisting the Irish inhabitants—the chil- 
dren of the persons who had borne a 
conspicuous part in what the Protestants 
regarded as the treacherous massacre of 
1641.” 


While matters were in this state, 
a letter to Lord Montgomery was 
found and sent to Derry, where it is 
submitted to a crowd of the citizens :— 


“Tt was midnight by the time that 
the little council of the sheriff was con- 
vened in this chamber. Some attempt 
was made to observe selectness in the 
admissions ; but as this, in the hurry of 
the moment, was left greatly to the dis- 
cretion of the suddenly-aroused and still 
half-sleeping beadle of the corporation, 
the group inside the room —— a 
sineul: ar appearance enough. Upwards 
of thirty persons were assembled, very 
many of them of the artisan class—a 
fact to which their faces , streaked with 
the dark marks of their respective oc- 
cupations, and their blackened hands, 
abundantly testified. The room was 
one in which the grand jury assembled, 
and the table was large enough to ad- 
mit of about twenty persons being seated 
around it. At the head of the table 
stood the sheriff, with the gold chain of 
office, even inhis hurried toilette, thrown 
round his neck. A solitary lamp, not 
of strength sufficient to give anything 
like light to the entire room, was placed 
beside him on the table. Its conforma- 
tion, however, was such as, by a shade 
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over its blaze, to throw whatever light 
it did afford upon the faces of those who 
stood around the table; while the upper 
parts of the room were left in dark sha- 
dow—a darkness, in which the snow that 
was driven against the panes of the un- 
shuttered and uncurtained windows, 
forming an encrustation on the outside 
of them, appeared beautifully white. 

** There was no fire in the room; but 
as, one by one, the different persons en- 
tered, the natural heat of so many per- 
sons, caused the snow to melt upon the 
garments of the new comers. As each 
new comer endeavoured to wedge him- 
self into the front rank of those who 
stood round the table, intense anxiety 
and alarm were powerfully depicted 
upon the countenances of all: indeed, 
their impatience could scarcely brook 
the slowness of their sheriff, who paused 
for a considerable time, and, looking 
round with a cautious and fearful look 
upon the persons present, desired the 
beadle to bolt the door before he pro- 
ceeded to communicate, or, rather, de- 
sired the courier to communicate, the 
intelligence he had brought. 

** That intelligence was, unquestion- 
ably, alarming enough. The courier 
was one of those despatched in all direc- 
tions, by the Protestants of the County 
Down, to inform their brethren that a 
secret and general massacre of the Pro- 
testants was planned to be executed on 
the following Sunday night. The disco- 
very of this horrible plot of the Roman 
Catholic population had been principally 
made by a letter thrown in the streets 
of Cumber, addressed to Lord Mount 
Alexander, a copy of which the courier 
had brought with him ; but the fact was 
put, he stated, beyond doubt, by similar 
letters which were addressed to other 
gentlemen of consequence in the neigh- 
bourhood. The letter, however, to Lord 
Mount Alexander was the principal one, 
and, as the eyes of the courier were so 
dazzled by the snow in which he had 
been travelling all day as not to bear 
the effort of reading, the document was 
handed to Spencer, who read from it as 
follows :— 


* * December 3rd, 1688. 

***¢Goop my Lorp,—I have written 
to let you know that all our Irishmen 
through Ireland are sworn that, on the 
ninth day of this month, being Sunday 
next, they are to fall on, to kill and 
murder, man, wife, and child, and to 
spare none; and I do desire your lord- 
ship to take care of yourself, and of all 
others that are adjudged by our men to 
be heads ; for whoever of them can kill 
any of you is to have a captain’s place. 
So my desire to your honour is, to look 
to yourself, and to give other noblemen 
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warning ; and to go not out, night or 
day, without a good guard with you; 
and let no Irishman come near you, 
whatever he be. This is all from him 
who is your friend and father’s friend, 
and will be, though I dare not be known 
as yet, for fear of my life. 

“* Direct this with care and haste to 
my Lord Montgomery.’ 


**So intent was the interest of all 
present in this portentous document, 
that they appeared not in the least even 
to hear the somewhat loud knockings 
which every now and then beat against 
the outside of the door, from some ex- 
cluded citizens, who had arrived after 
the bolting of the door, and felt, perhaps 
with some reason, that they had at least 
as good a right to be present as many 
of the earlier arrivals. The whole hear- 
ing faculties of those inside were ab- 
sorbed, however, in the sound of Spen- 
cer’s voice; and the faithful beadle out- 
side, true to the trusts of his office, 
gruflly refused to open the door for some 
of the aldermen, protesting that he 
would not open the door for the lord 
bishop himself, and almost upon the 
point of asseverating that he would not 
give admission even to the mayor—a 
piece of corporate blasphemy from which 
his good angel, however, protected him. 

‘“*While these scenes were passing 
outside the door, between the beadle and 
the disappointed applicants for admis- 
sion, a painter might have found, in the 
group inside, the finest materials for the 
delineation of human character and pas- 
sions. Upon the face of the timid there 
was the expression of undisguised terror 
and alarm; the features of others as- 
sumed a careful and thoughtful expres- 
sion, as if they were thinking, not so 
much of the danger, as of the means 
by which it might be met ; while others 
had that resolute and undaunted look 
which seemed to imply that the only 
feelings of the presence of danger roused 
in them were courage and determina- 
tion; and upon not a few, especially of 
the artisan class, there was that strange 
look of triumph and stern resolution 
which seemed to speak more forcibly 
than any words could do, that, deep as 
was the peril, they rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of grappling with real danger, in- 
stead of being perpetually haunted with 
mysterious fears. 

‘* When Spencer had concluded the 
letter, there was silence for some mo- 
ments, which was broken by one of the 
artisans requesting of him to read it 
again. Spencer complied with the re- 
quest. hen he had concluded it a 
second time, the messenger who had 
brought it stated some other circum- 
stances that confirmed in his mind the 
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truth of the statement of the letter. 
The genuineness, indeed, and truth of 
the letter, it never entered into their 
minds to question; and all were con- 
vinced that the ensuing Sabbath night 
would witness the bloody attempt which 
it detailed. 


‘Spencer was hurrying to his lodg- 
ings to prepare for his departure. As 
he passed into the square of the Dia- 
mond, he perceived a group of persons 
evidently waiting for him—the snow 
which covered their dress prevented him 
from recognising that they were some 
of the artisans who had been present at 
the meeting upstairs. 

***Captain Spencer,’ said the man who 
had proposed that he should remain to 
drill them into companies for self-de- 
fence, ‘Captain Spencer, you promised 
us that if the Protestants of Derry 
wanted you, you would come back.’ 

**T did,’ replied Spencer. 

**¢ And you'll keep your promise ?’ 

“+ Surely,’ replied Spencer. 

*** And you'll not, sir,’ said he, ‘re- 
fuse the shake of a Protestant hand be- 
cause it’s hard with working? if it’s 
black, it’s honest.’ 

‘Spencer grasped the proffered hand 
in a grip in which he felt the truth at 
least of the assertion of its hardness, 
and shook it with an earnest cordiality 
that induced the rest of the group to 
advance. 

*** You'll come to™us when we want 
you ?’ said the others, each endeavour- 
ing to Pee the hand which their com- 
panion had let go. 

‘*¢*T will, I will indeed,’ said Spencer, 
unable to divide his hand between three 
or four that sought it at once ; but doing 
his best to extend that not very large 
member to accommodate as many of 
them as possible. 

««¢ Then, sir,’ said the spokesman, in 
a low tone of voice, ‘I'll tell you a se- 
cret: we will want you. Let them do 
or say what they will up-stairs, while 
James Spike and these boys here are 
living men,’ and he pointed to his com- 
panions as he spoke, ‘ Antrim’s black 
regiment shall never billet inside of 
Derry walls.’ 

**Spencer made no reply. James 
Spike and his companions moved off in 
one direction, and Spencer in another 
sought his lodgings, through the drifts 
of the thick-falling snow.” 


James Spike was the leader of the 
little band of apprentices who, on the 
6th of December, closed the gates 
against the regiment of Lord Antrim. 

If we have drawn at such length 
upon a work of fiction, it is because it 


is written with a singular spirit of im- 
partiality and truthfulness, abundantly 
testified by the criticisms of journals of 
all parties, and because these tableaux 
vivants bring history better before the 
mind than the most elaborate essays. 

In April the city was closely invested 
by the army of King James, command- 
ed by himself in person. The garrison 
consisted of 7,020 men, commanded by 
341 officers. Each regiment had its 
own ground, each company its own 
bastion, and the spirit of the inhabi- 
tants was exhibited by a resolve— 
“ That whoever proposed terms of 
capitulation, was to be treated as a be- 
trayer of the town, the Protestant re- 
ligion, and King William’s interest.” 

They had to endure the most un- 
paralleled privations—without food, 
without artillery, none of the officers 
skilled in military engineering—yet 
their confidence, to use the words of 
their Rev. Governor, Walker, “their 
confidence was unbounded in Almighty 
God, and they trusted that He would 
protect and preserve them.” 

A large number of the inhabitants 
of the north had congregated within 
the city, and the walls encompassed 
within their circle about 30,000 men, 
women, and children. The privations 
and suffering they endured when food 
failed, can be easier imagined than 
described. To divert the attention of 
the garrison from their decreasing 
stores, and, if possible, drive off the 
assailants, there was a sortie fixed, 
and an assault was made on the com- 
bined French and Irish, at the mill of 
Pennyburn, now an interesting feature 
in the landscape near the city. Colonel 
Adam Murray, who had exchanged 
his lancet for a broadsword, of which 
he made good use, led on the assault. 
He slew with his own hands the French 
general Mamont, and his sword is 
still preserved as a trophy in his family. 
The success of this sortie cast a gleam 
of sunshine upon the dark and depres- 
sing fortunes of the besieged citizens. 
The chivalrous spirit evinced in their 
determined resistance to the attacks of 
the besieging army—the activity with 
which they repaired every breach— 
resisted every encounter—and their 
readiness to seize every opportunity of 
harassing the enemy, soon acquired 
them respect in the eyes of all who ho- 
noured the gallant spirit of men fight- 
ing for what they conceived the right! 
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Major-General Kirk was despatched 
from England with succours for Derry. 
Arrived in the Foyle, he found his 
progress impeded. The Irish had 
placed a boom across the river where 
it narrows, and guns planted on each 
margin threatened to sweep every in- 
tervening object to destruction. The 
state of the garrison was now truly 
pitiable—they had eaten every article 
of food long since, and derived suste- 
nance from salted hides, horseflesh, 
dogs, cats, rats and mice—in fact, 
everything which could be eaten by 
men—with gaunt famine stalking 
through every street and house in the 
city, an unbidden and fearful guest. 
Disease had swept along the walls, 
and thinned the gallant band—but the 
fear of death was small in compari- 
son to that of surrender. The French 
general, Rosen, took a horrid mode of 
accumulating the anguish that pre- 
vailed within the city. He ransacked 
the counties of Antrim, Tyrone, Fer- 
managh, and Donegal, and made pri- 
soners of every Protestant inhabitant 
they contained. These he drove, to 


the number of some thousands, to the 
city walls, and gave the garrison to 
understand, if they did not receive 
them, they should be left to perish. 
This barbarity only produced retalia- 


tion. The enraged garrison speedily 
erected a gallows on a bastion next the 
Irish camp, and declared, “ that, un- 
less their friends were permitted to 
return to their habitations unmolested, 
they would hang every prisoner within 
the city,” which they proceeded to do, 
and Rosen remained unmoved. This 
is a frightful instance of the fearful 
reciprocities of civil warfare. While 
matters were in this state, intelligence 
was conveyed to the famishing garri- 
son of the arrival of succours in the 
river, and they saw from the tops of 
the houses the masts of the ships, and 
even exchanged signals; but now en- 
sued the tantalising hour of delay— 
the lingering sickness of the heart, 
arising from hope deferred. The boom 
was in the vessel's way, and the banks 
guarded by the guns of the foeman. 
At length, on the 30th of July, the 
** Dartmouth” frigate, guarding the 
convoy, sailed towards the walls. The 
first vessel struck against the boom 
placed to prevent the passing of the 
ships, and the shock broke the barrier ; 
but the effect was nearly fatal to the 
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craft, for she rebounded, and ranashore. 
The besiegers prepared to take advan- 
tage of this incident, and attempted to 
board ; but the vessel, firing her guns, 
was extricated from her perilous posi- 
tion, and the broadside so loosened her, 
that she got clear, and sailed in triumph 
through the opening, followed by her 
companions. Then, indeed, was joy 
manifest in the beleagured city. Bon- 
fires blazed in every quarter, the bells 
of the battered cathedral rung out a 
merry peal, the craving of the famished 
multitude was satisfied by a supply of 
wholesome food. Men, women, and 
children clapped their hands, and fell 
upon each other’s necks, and wept tears 
of thanksgiving, as boat after boat 
bore a rich freight of food to the 
emptied granaries and well-exhausted 
storehouses of the city. The next 
day the siege was raised. Of 7,500 
men, forming the garrison at the com- 
mencement, the privations of famine, 
distress, and disease, had carried off 
3,200—few had perished by thesword— 
while of the fugitives within the walls 
thousands had fallen, The siege had 
lasted one hundred and five days. 
This is a brief narrative of this 
celebrated siege; and a well-propor- 
tioned column, called the Walker Tes- 
timonial, is erected to commemorate 
the heroism of the reverend governor. 
The column is of Portland stone, and 
stands on the central Newtown bas- 
tion. It is surmounted by a statue of 
the warrior minister. The height is 
eighty-one feet, the diameter six feet 
nine inches. It is ascended in the 
inside by a spiral staircase of 110 
steps. There are ceremonials attend- 
ing the opening and shutting the gates 
on the anniversary of those eventful 
days, which have already been fully 
described in the ** Ordnance Survey.” 
As is commonly the case_of all exalt- 
ed towns, the streets of the city within 
the walls are crowded with houses of 
smalldimensions. In the centre of the 
town is an open space,in the middle 
of which is the Corporation Hall ; and 
four main streets diverge at right an- 
gles, leading to the gateways. There 
are numerous ramifications into smaller 
streets and lanes; but, on the whole, 
the houses are commodious. The city 
has undergone many improvements 
since the beginning of the present 
century. In 1804, the court-house 
was so decayed from age as to be un- 
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safe to sit in; the gaol was equally 
bad and small, the streets but partially 
flagged, the walls partly ruinous. Now 
everything is changed: sound, hand- 
some edifices are erected, many valu- 
able public institutions exist, good 
quays are built along the margin of 
the Lough, and dockyards evince the 
activity of commercial enterprise. The 
cathedral, a little way from the main 
street, occupies the summit of the 
hill. It is a large Gothic building, 
and derives much interest from the 
historical associations interwoven with 
its existence. On either side of the 
eastern window are two flags, taken 
from the besiegers in 1689, or, per- 
haps, we should say, the poles upon 
which, up to arecent period, the shreds 
that remained of these flags were hung. 
At the last half-centenary commemo- 
ration of the shutting of the gates, the 
old worn-out remnants of the flags 
were replaced by new colours wrought 
by the ladies of the city. 

We have not time to dwell upon the 
many interesting associations connect- 
ed with this venerable pile, or the 
founder of the first cathedral church 
of Derry, the venerable Columbkill. 
It is said, that in a chest deposited in 
this cathedral were supposed for a long 
time to be contained some remains of 
this ancient saint, but that on the lid 
was inscribed an awful curse against 
any man born of woman who should 
open it. The Earl of Bristol, the ec- 
centric and celebrated Earl Bishop of 
Derry, is said to have opened it on the 
plea, that having been brought into the 
world by the same operation that gave 
Julius Caesar to mankind, he did not 
fall within the literal terms of the im- 
precation. He found nothing in the 
chest but some old moth-eaten scrolls, 
undecipherable from age. 

Perhaps one of the most striking 
features of the river scenery is the 
handsome bridge. This measures one 
thousand and sixty-eight feet in length, 
and forty in width. It is entirely 
wood, and has a drawbridge in the 
centre, for the convenience of vessels 
passing up and down the river. The 
scenery around is very beautiful ; and, 
as the city is a place of considerable 
trade, the usual accompaniment of 
prosperity, elegance in its inhabitants, 
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has led to the adornment of the sub- 
urbs. From thence to Culmore, a 
distance of six miles, many tasteful 
villas adorn the banks, and show the 
taste of the proprietors. Culmore 
yet possesses somewhat of its pristine 
character, though for nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years no martial tread 
has pressed its sod. The parapet wall 
has sunk to a level with the surround- 
ing turf, and the barrack that once gave 
shelter to the garrison has become like 
the dust they have mouldered to. The 
walls of the town still remain. The 
tower consists of three stories. It is 
supposed to have been erected by the 
O’Dohertys in the sixteenth century. 
It appears, by a patent of Queen 
Mary, to have been in the possession 
of the crown in 1556. Derry is con- 
sidered to have great advantages as a 
port, on account of the depth of the 
waters of the Foyle. We have heard 
that the river was called Foyle from 
the smoothness of the current; but 
the popular account of the name is as 
we have mentioned. It is likely, among 
the inducements to found the city 
where it stands was, that the Foyle 
would be the natural channel for 
transporting the rich produce of the 
district through which it glides to the 
sea; and in this the views of the 
founders were, to a great extent, 
borne out ; but the waters may afford 
much more aid for commercial pur- 
poses. 

Below Culmore, the river is lost in 
the rude estuary to which it gives its 
name. Between the wild headland of 
Innishowen and Magilligan Point, it 
finds its outlets to the stormy waters of 
the ocean. The channel is uncertain 
and intricate of navigation; the works 
of the railway now completing from 
Derry to Coleraine run across the 
slob for about twelve miles, and, by 
forming a rampart against theinfluence 
of the tide, are reclaiming thousands 
of acres of rich alluvial soil. The pro- 
ject of reclaiming those slobs, as well 
as those of Lough Swilly, had been 
previously commenced by two or three 
undertakers, who obtained a grant of 
the soil from the Irish Society, but 
who, on the proposal of a railway, very 
wisely consolidated this project with 
their own. 
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A BUNCH OF NEW NOVELS.* 


Some months have passed away since 
we called the attention of our readers 
to the luxuriant crop of novels which, 
with the advent of spring, were flou- 
rishing in all their splendour. In bou- 
doir and drawing-room, the languid 
eye of, young beauty sought listlessly 
among their pages for amusement to 
while away the tedium of an idle 
hour, or relieve the monotony of mo- 
ments, when visits could neither be 
made nor received. Earth was in its 
glory then, teeming with the early 
freshness of pleasant spring. Autumn, 
which scattered the gentle tenants of 
these haunts of luxury afar by sea and 
shore, has passed away. Winter is 
coming on apace. now; from their 
pleasant wanderings in the fatherland, 
from contemplation of the ruined glo- 
ries of its abounding river—from Scot- 
land, from Switzerland, and from the 
romantic scenery of our own dear coun- 
try—each wanderer is hastening back to 
home again. Once more shall ancient 
roof-trees witness the guests assem- 
bled around the cheerful blaze of 
hospitable hearths. Assuming, then, 
that to each and all of them the 
pages of this our illustrious periodi- 
cal are familiar, what fitter moment 
than the present can there be of 
presenting our compliments, like 
F. M. the Duke of- Wellington, and 
requesting their attention, for half an 
hour, to the observations we are about 
to make upon the works of fiction 
which have appeared since we had last 
the pleasure of communicating with 
them upon that subject. 

The opinion which we expressed 
some time ago with reference to the 
powers of the author of “ Jane Eyre,” 
has proved, as, indeed, all the literary 
opinions of Maga must ever do, to be 
a sound one; and the verdict of an 
approving public has long since borne 
ample testimony to its truth. We 
should, perhaps, have been more cor- 
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rect, had we used the word authoress 
in the passage we have just written; 
for whatever doubts may have been 
entertained as to the sex of the writer 
of “* Jane Eyre,” the work now before 
us sets them at rest for ever, bearing, 
as it does, upon the face of it, internal 
evidence sufficient to satisfy the most 
sceptical, that none but a female pen 
could have produced it. We shall, 
however, permit the fair writer to en- 
joy the incognito she has assumed, and 
make no attempt to remove the cover- 
ing in which she has concealed herself 
—not ungracefully indeed—but, at the 
same time, with indications sufficient to 
betray the form which lies hidden behind 
the rugged mask of strong, masculine 
thought, and an exterior which carries 
to affectation the rough outlines which 
mark the sex whose outward garb it 
has pleased our fair friend to assume. 
A considerable period has elapsed 
since the appearance of the work by 
this writer we have just named. The 
sensation it caused among the literary 
coteries has long since died away. 
Other stars, in the meantime, have 
risen, and, we fear, have set; but the 
mysterious interest attached to that 
production has not quite evaporated ; 
and we still hear the question occa- 
sionally asked, “Do you know the 
writer of ‘Jane Eyre’—is it not 
a wonderful book?” We may here 
avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
stating in public, and once for all, that 
we do not know the writer; and, it 
may appear somewhat rude, that we 
do not care in the least to know 
her—we have no kindred sympathies 
with strong-minded women at all— 
the coarse, the vulgar, and the eccen- 
tric have no charms for us. Such 
creatures as the fierce Rochester, the 
able-bodied tutor, with strong desires 
and small brains, Louis Moore, and 
Robert his brother, have no attraction 
in our eyes. They are not gentlemen 
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—not one of them—in their coarse 
and sensual natures ; there is not one 
touch of the chivalrous, the generous, 
or the true; nor is there anything 
kindly or genial about them. We 
dislike a great, broad-shouldered man, 
with heavy features, who, being in 
love, can yet enjoy his dinner, and is 
not ashamed to own the fact, quite as 
much as we despise a masculine wo- 
man, who, having got a notion into 
her head that she has been bitten by 
a mad dog, seeks an interview with 
the square-shouldered man already 
mentioned, for the purpose of request- 
ing he will be good enough, in case 
hydrophobia should supervene, to smo- 
ther her with a pillow! and to letnoone 
else be present, or assist in an operation 
so interesting! We must confess that 
* Shirley” has disappointed us. We 
were led to expect better things from 
the pen which produced “ Jane Eyre.” 
A considerable period had elapsed 
since its appearance, amply sufficient 
to have enabled the writer to bring to 
maturity powers which she undeniably 
possesses. We are disappointed, 
therefore, to discover,. instead of im- 
provement, a tendency rather in the 
opposite direction. Let us not be 
understood to express an opinion that 
“Shirley” is devoid either of power, 
or of interest, or of both—quite the re- 
verse ; but expecting to find some new 
phase of human nature touched upon, 
we were disappointed by the discovery, 
that the writer was still harping upon 
the same string, and that her latest 
work is only a fresh illustration of the 
old theory of social inequality so forci- 
bly put in “ Jane Eyre.” 
* Mutato nomine 
De te fabula narratur.” 

The personages but change places— 
the story is identical. In “Jane 
Eyre,” the governess is loved by her 
master—in ‘ Shirley,” the tutor is 
wooed by his mistress. The writer 
seems to have a very peculiar pen- 
chant for these illustrations of the 
old story of King Cophetua; but we 
should infinitely prefer being enter- 
tained by something which had a 
slight dash of novelty. We have the 
same wild bursts of fancy—the same 
brief, sharp, epigrammatic dialogue, 
broken into curiously minute phrases, 
by which “Jane Eyre” was distin- 
guished; we have the same wild 
moorland scenes—the same formi- 
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dable array of extraordinary, out- 
landish names, most unmusical, indeed, 
by which that work was distinguished ; 
in short, the two have many things in 
common. 

The materials out of which the 
story—if story it can be called—of 
“ Shirley ” is framed, are very simple : 
they consist of the loves and quarrels, 
the doings and the sayings, of a few 
everyday people, taken from the rank 
of middle life, and yet none of them 
are ordinary personages; upon each 
of them is stamped the same distinct- 
ness and strong power of character 
for which the creations of this writer’s 
pen are so remarkable. The main 
incidents of the novel may be dis- 
cussed in a few words. Two brothers, 
come of a foreign ancestry by the 
mother’s side, born, and partly reared 
on a foreign svil, are the heroes. The 
scions of an Antwerp house, which 
had once been wealthy, but finally 
ruined by the French Revolution, 
they inherit little from it save its 
liabilities. Robert Moore, the elder 
brother, engaged early in trade, 
aspired to retrieve its fallen fortunes, 
which he attempts by a life of inces- 
sant and toilsome industry, bearing 
nobly up against a strong current of 
adverse circumstances, among which 
the chief were, the stagnation in trade, 
caused at the time of the French war, 
by the celebrated orders in council. 
Louis, the younger brother, who does 
not appear upon the stage until far on 
in the progress of the tale, is con- 
tented with the humbler and less 
ambitious lot of a private tutor in a 
family of fortune. The loves of these 
two form the chief interest of the 
story. The elder is attached to Ca- 
roline Helstone, the niece of an 
extraordinary “parson,” of whom 
more anon ; and his struggles between 
the rival passions of ambition and of 
love, make up his part of the per- 
formance. The wealth of Shirley, 
the eccentric heroine, and the beauty of 
Caroline by turns attract him ; and we 
greatly fear it will very much lessen the 
interest our fair readers may feel in- 
clined to take in his fortunes if we tell 
them, that he marries the beauty be- 
cause he cannot win the heiress; thus 
affording another instance of the 
strange partiality of this author in 
making her heroes hard, selfish, and 
ungenerous in their dealings with the 
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female heart. We cannot call to 
mind, for we read this book amid the 
varied attractions of an agreeable 
country house, whether the beauty 
had discovered this laches on the 
part of the lover when she gave him 
her hand; but we marked the scene 
in which he described his refusal by 
the heiress for extraction, and it is 
one of the most powerful and vivid in 
the book: it is called « Rushedge, or 
the Confessional :’"— 


***T looked at her, Yorke: I saw in 
her youth and a species of beauty. I 
saw power inher. Her wealth offered 
me the reder nptic m of my honour and 
my standing. I owed her gratitude. 
She had aided me substantially and ef- 
fectually by a loan of five thousand 
pounds, Could I remember these 
things? Could I believe she loved me? 
Could I hear wisdom urge me to marry 
her, and disregard every dear advan- 
tage, disbelieve every flattering sugges- 
tion, disdain every well-wei; ghed coun- 
sel—turn and leave her ? Young, 
graceful, gracious—my benefactress— 
attached to me, enamoured of me—lI 
used to say so to myself: dwell on the 
word; mouth it over and over again; 
swell over it with a pleasant, pompous 
complacency—with an admiration dedi- 
cated entire sly to myself, and unimpaired 
even by esteem for her: indeed I smiled 
in deep secresy at her navieté and sim- 
plicity, in being the first to love, and to 
show it. That whip of yours seems to 
have a good heavy hi indie, Yorke: you 
ean swing it about your head, and 
knock me out of the saddle, if you 
choose. I should rather relish a loun- 
dering whack.’ 

““* Tak’ patience, Robert, till the 
moon rises, and | can see you. Speak 
plain out—did you love her, or not? I 
could like to know: I feel curious.’ 

“*Sir....sir—I say—she is very 
pretty, in her own style, and very at- 
tractive. She has a look, at times, of a 
thing made out of fire and air, at which 
I stand and marvel, without a thought 
of clasping and kissing it. I felt in her 
a powerful magnet to my interest and 
vanity: I never felt as if nature 
meant her to be my other and better 
self. When a question on that head 
rushed upon me, I flung it off, saying, 
brutally, I should be rich with her, and 
ruined without her; vowing I would be 
practical, and not romantic.’ 

*** A very sensible resolve. What 
mischief came of it, Bob?’ 

** ¢ With this sensible resolve, I walk- 
ed up to Fieldhead one night last Au- 
gust: it was the very eve of my 








departure for Birmingham; for, you 
see, I wanted to secure fortune’s splen- 
did prize. I had previously despatched 
a note, requesting a private interview, 
I found her at home, and alone. 

‘“**She received me without embar- 
rassment, for she thought I came on 
business: J was embarrassed enough, 
but determined. I hardly know how I 
got the operation over; but I went to 
work in a hard, firm fashion—frightful 
enough, [ daresay. I sternly offered 
myself—my fine person—with my debts, 
of course, as a settlement. 

*« «It vexed me; it kindled my ire, to 
find that she neither blushed, trembled, 
nor looked down. She responded :— 

* «T doubt whether I have understood 
you, Mr. Moore.’ 

** And I had to go over the whole pro- 
posal twice, and word it as plainly as 
A BC, before she would fully take it 
in. And then, what didshe do? Instead 
of faltering a sweet ‘ Yes,’ or maintain- 
ing a soft, confused silence (which 
would have been as good) she started 
up, walked twice fast through the room, 
in the way that she only does, and no 
other woman, and ejaculated— 

** * God bless me!’ 

** Yorke, I stood on the hearth, back- 
ed by the mantelpiece; against it I 
leaned, and prepared for anything— 
everything. I knew my doom, and I 
knew myself. There was no misunder- 
standing her aspect and voice. She 
stopped and looked at me. 

***God bless me!’ she pitilessly re- 
peated, in that shocked, indignant, yet 
saddened accent. ‘You have madea 
strange proposal :—strange from you; 
and if you knew how strangely you 
worded it, and looked it, you would be 
startled at yourself. You spoke like a 
brigand who demanded my purse, 
rather than like a lover who asked my 
heart.’ 

*** A queer sentence, was it not, 
Yorke? and I knew, as she uttered it, 
it was true as queer. Her words were 
a mirror in which I saw myself. 

** *T looked at her, dumb and wolfish: 
she at once enraged and shamed me.’ 

***Gérard Moore, you know you 
don’t love Shirley Keeldar.’ I might 
have broken out into false swearing: 
vowed that I did love her; but I could 
not lie in her pure face: I could not 
perjure myself in her truthful presence. 
Besides, such hollow oaths would have 

been vain as void: she would no more 
have believed me than she would have 
believed the ghost of Judas, had he 
broken from the night, and stood before 
her. Her female heart had finer per- 
ceptions than to be cheated into mis- 
taking my half-coarse, half-cold admi- 
ration, for true-throbbing, manly love. 
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«** What next happened? you will 
say, Mr. Yorke. 

** * Why, she sat down in the window- 
seat and cried. She cried passionately : 
her eyes not only rained, but lightened. 
They flashed, open, large, dark, 

haughty upon me: they said—* You 
have pained me: you hav e outraged 
me: you have dee eived me.’ 

** “She added words soon‘to looks. 

a | did respect—I did admire—I did 
like you,’ she said: ‘ yes—as much as if 
you were my brother; and you—you 
want to make a speculation of me. You 
would immolate me to that mill—your 
Moloch !’ 

** *T had the common sense to abstain 
from any word of excuse—any attempt 
at palliation : I stood to be scorned. 

**Sold to the devil for the time 
being, I was certainly infatuated: when 
Idid speak, what do you think I said? 

*** Whatever my own feelings were, 
I was persuaded you loved me, Miss 
Keeldar.’ 

“ ¢ Beautiful !—was it not? She sat 
quite confounded. ‘Is it Robert Moore 
that speaks ?’ I heard her mutter. ‘Is 
it a man—or something lower ?’ 

*** Do vou mean,’ she asked aloud— 

‘do you mean you thought I loved you 
as we love those we wish to marry? 

***]t was my meaning, and I said so.’ 

* «You conceived an idea obnoxious 
to a woman’s feelings,’ was her answer : 
‘you have announced it in a fashion re- 
volting to a woman's soul. You insinu- 
ate that all the frank kindness I have 
shown you has been a complicated, a 
bold, and an immodest manceuvre to 
ensnare a husband: you imply that at 
last you come here out of pity to offer 
me your hand, because I have courted 
you. Let me say this:—Your sight is 
jaundiced: you have been wrong. Your 
mind is warped: you have judged wrong. 
Your tongue betrays you: you now 
speak wrong. I never loved you. Be 


at rest there. My heart is as pure of 
passion for you as yours is barren of 


affection for me.’ 

‘© *T hope I was answered, Yorke ? 

** *T seem to be a blind, besotted sort 
of person,’ was my remark. 

© * Loved you!’ she cried. ‘ Why, I 
have been as frank with you as a sister 
—never shunned you—never feared you. 
You cannot,’ she affirmed, triumphantly 
—‘you cannot make me tremble with 
your coming, nor accelerate my pulse 
by your influence.’ 

“ *T alleged, that often, when she 
spoke to me she blushed, and that the 
sound of my name moved her. 

** © Not for your sake!’ she declared, 
briefly. I urged explanation, but could 
get none. 

*** When I sat beside you at the 


school feast, did you think I loved you 
then? When I stopped you in May- 
thorn-Jane, did you think I loved you 
then? When I called on you in the 
counting-house—when I walked with 
you on the pavement—did you think I 
loved you then ?” 

*** So she questioned me: and I said 
I did. 

*** By the Lord! Yorke—she rose— 
she grew tall—she expanded and refined 
almost to flame: there was a trembling 
all through her, as in live coal, when its 
vivid vermillion is hottest. 

““*« That is to say that you have the 
worst opinion of me ; that you deny me 
the possession of all [ value most. That 
is to say, that I am a traitor to all my 
sisters: that I have acted as no woman 
can act, without degrading herself and 
her sex: that [have sought where the 
incorrupt of my kind naturally scorn 
and abhor to seek.’ She and I were 
silent for many a minute. ‘ Lucifer— 
Star of the Morning!’ she went on, 
‘thou art fallen. You—once high in 
my esteem—are hurled down: you— 
once intimate in my friendship—are cast 
out. Go! 

‘**T went not: I had heard her voice 
tremble—seen her lip quiver: I knew 
another storm of tears would fall; and 
then, I believed, some calm and some 
sunshine must come, and I would wait 
for it. 

“* As fast, but more quietly than be- 
fore, the warm rain streamed down: 
there was another sound in her weeping 
—a softer, more regretful sound. While 
I watched, her eyes lifted to me a gaze 
more reproachful than haughty—more 
mournful than incensed. 

*““*Oh, Moore!’ said she; ‘it was 
worse than Et tu Brute!’ 

“*T relieved myself by what should 
have been a sigh, but it became a groan. 
A sense of Cain-like desolation made 
my breast ache. 

*** There has been error in what I 
have done,’ I said, ‘and it has won me 
bitter wages, which I will go and spend 
far from her who gave them.’ 

***T took my hat. All the time I 
could not have borne to depart so; and 
I believed she would not let me. Nor 
would she, but for the mortal pang I 
had given her pride—that cowed her 
compassion and kept her silent. 

***T was obliged to turn back of my 
own accord when I reached the door, 
to approach her and to say, ‘ Forgive 
me! 

“*T could, if there was not myself to 
forgive, too,’ was her reply; ‘but to 
mislead a sagacious man so far, I must 
have done wrong.’ 

““*T broke out suddenly with some 
declamation Ido not remember: I know 
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that it was sincere, and that my wish 
and aim were to absolve her to herself: 
in fact, in her case, self-accusation was 
a chimera. 

**¢ At last she extended her hand. 
For the first time I wished to take her 
in my arms and kiss her. I did kiss 
her hand many times. 

***Some day we shall be friends 
again,’ she said, ‘when you have had 
time to read my actions and motives in 
a true light, and not so horribly to mis- 
interpret them. Time may give you 
the right key to all: then, perhaps, you 
will comprehend me ; and then we shall 
be reconciled.’ 

“ * Farewell drops rolled slow down 
her cheeks : she wiped them away. 

***T am sorry for what has happened 
—deeply sorry, she sobbed. So was I, 
God knows. Thus were we severed.’ ” 


Nor is there any lack in this book 
of pictures equally vivid and startling. 
We might, did our space admit, fill 
whole pages with.extracts; for it is 
in detached passages such as these 
lies the writer’s chief power. We 
have said sufficient to intimate that 
we do not very much approve of 
either of the heroes; but of the 
two, we think we prefer the tutor to 
the manufacturer. If he have broad 
shoulders, strong limbs, a hearty ap- 
petite, and coarse features, he is ge- 
nerous and affectionate. We had 
written generous; but, upon reflec- 
tion, we feel bound to qualify that 
praise to a certain extent ; for no man 
of a nature thoroughly generous would 
have persisted in extracting from the 
woman whom he loved the confession, 
in the first instance, that she loved 
him ; and this solely because she hap- 
pened to be a little more elevated in 
regard of social position, and the 
worldly advantages of wealth, than 
her humble suitor— 


“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp— 
The man's the gold for a’ that”— 


a poet who seems to have been for- 
gotten by the writer in her delineation 
of this character. Had Moore been 
really possessed of a thoroughly noble 
nature, he ought to have known that a 
single-minded, honest gentleman, with 
a brave and true heart, need not be 
ashamed to confess his love for any 
heiress in Christendom: such a diffi- 
dence shows a sad want of self-re- 
spect. We who are born to no other 
heritage than such an amount of brains 
as it has pleased Providence to give us 
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—did we not fortunately, or rather 
unfortunately, happen to be already 
provided for in that regard—would 
think just as little, if we were assured 
of the fact that a young and lovely 
creature, with a fortune as large 
as that of Miss Burdett Coutts, had 
a liking for us, and that we had a 
fancy for her—would think just as 
little of asking her the question as we 
would of writing this article. Perhaps 
this may be called Irish impudence: 
we do not, however, think so. 

There is, perhaps, in “ Shirley” no 
more original or better drawn portrait 
than that of the old fire-eating, hawk- 
nosed rector, the uncle of Caroline. We 
may remark, en passant, that we think 
he ought to have administered a sound 
threshing to Mr. Robert Moore for 
trifling with his niece’s affections. 
There is a breadth, a reality, and a 
freshness of coloring about this picture 
which is very charming. In our mind 
his is by far the most original, the 
best conceived, and the best executed 
portrait in the work. “ A brilliant 
diner-out,” his cold and hard nature 
never yielding to the kindly influence 
of home, he had no sympathies in 
common with the kindly and sensitive 
nature of his gentle niece—his eye 
never kindled, nor did his spirits rise, 
save when surrounded by company, or 
brought front to front with death and 
danger. The stont rector of Briar- 
field missed his vocation—he ought to 
have been a soldier instead of a priest ; 
but we cannot help liking him not- 
withstanding. Had he lived in those 
times, and had he not been born a 
gentleman, he would have taken the hill- 
side with the Covenanters of old, and 
would probably have been found, on 
the eve of some desperate encounter, 
with his bible in his hand, and his 
broadsword by his knee. We must 
make room for his picture, as he has 
burst upon the noisy curates :— 


‘** A personage short of stature, but 
straight of port, bearing on broad 
shoulders a hawk’s head, beak, and eye, 
the whole surmounted by a Rheoboam, 
or shovel-hat, which he did not think it 
necessary to lift or remove, from the 
presence in which he then stood—he 
folded his arms on his chest and surveyed 
his young friends, if friends they were, 
much at his leisure. 

‘*T am aware, reader, and you need 
not remind me, that it is a dreadful thing 
for a parson to be warlike. I am aware 
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that he should be a man of peace. [ 
have some faint outline of an idea of 
what a clergyman’s mission is amongst 
mankind, and I remember distinctly 
whose servant he is, whose message he 
delivers, whose example he should fol- 
low ; yet with all this, if you are a par- 
son hater, you need not expect me to 
go along with you every step of the 
road; you need not expect me to join 
in your deep anathemas, at once so 
narrow and so sweeping, in your poi- 
sonous rancour so intense and so absurd 
against the cloth, to lift up my hands 
and eyes with a supple laugh, or to in- 
flate my lungs with a Barnaclough, in 
horror and denunciation of the diabolical 
rector of Briarfield. 

**He was not diabolical at all; the 
evil simply was he had missed his voca- 
tion; he should have been a soldier, 
and circumstances had made him a 
priest. For the rest, he was a conscien- 
tious, hard-headed, brave, stern, impla- 
cable, faithful little man, a man almost 
without sympathy, ungentle, prejudiced, 
and rigid, but a man true to principle, 
honourable, sagacious and sincere. It 
seems to me, reader, that you cannot 
always cut out men fit for their profes- 
sion, and that you ought not to curse 
them because that profession sometimes 
hangs upon them ungracefully ; nor will I 
curse Helstone, clerical Cossack as he 
was; yet he was cursed, and by many 
of his own parishioners, as by others he 
was aineek which is the frequent fate 
of men who show partiality in friend- 
ship and bitterness in enmity, who are 
equally attached to principle and adhe- 
rent to prejudice.” 


One touch of nature, however, makes 
the whole world kin. We forgive the 
belligerent rector for all his faults, 
and would gladly have a gripe of his 
iron hand, for the sake of his affection 
to Caroline in her illness ; and could 
he drop in upon us as he did upon 
the Rev. Peter Augustus Malone, 
we would share our best mutton- 
chop, for which viand the Rev. Peter 
had an affection, as well as our best 
bottle of wine, with that jolly old rec- 
tor. Did our space admit, we would 
treat our readers to the scene in Ca- 
roline’s sick chamber; but they will find 
it somewhere in the second volume, 
and it will amply repay them for the 
search. 

To that class of novel readers who 
are fond of startling or grotesque in- 
cident, and pride themselves upon 
being keen and felicitous discovers of 
the denouement of a plot, the book we 


are now discussing will prove of slen- 
der and transient interest. They will 
find little to ruffle or to excite their 
curiosity. It may be read piecemeal, 
scene by scene, thrown aside, or taken 
up again as suits the reader's conve- 
nience. One chapter has but little to 
do with another, and personages are 
often introduced upon the stage, mi- 
nutely described, and then tumbled off 
again, their entrance or their exit 
serving no purpose whatever that 
we, at least, have been able to dis- 
cover; for instance, what have the 
screaming, teazing, outlandish family 
of little Yorkes, aged three years old 
and upward, chattering and arguing, 
like noisy devils as they were, to do with 
the conduct of the story. Like the 
young Yorkes, we have many other 
strange episodes, and among the num- 
ber the three curates, Mr. Donne, 
curate of Whinbury, Mr. Malone, 
curate of Briarfield, and Mr. Sweeting, 
curate of Nunnely. These worthies 
appear and disappear at intervals, like 
a Greek chorus. Noisy, clamorous, 
and vulgar divines they are, and the 
most noisy, the most vulgar, and the 
most clamorous is the Rev. Peter 
Augustus Malone, an Irishman, of 
course an interesting variety of the 
O’Mulligan school, with high cheek- 
bones, a North American Indian sort 
of visage, which the writer has the 
good sense and taste to inform us be- 
long to the higher class of Irish gen- 
try, the said visage wearing “ a petri- 
fied proud look, better suited to the 
owner of an estate of slaves than to 
the landlord of a free peasantry.” The 
father of the Rev. Peter Augustus, we 
are further told, was an Irish gentle- 
man, and being an Irish gentleman, 
was poor, in debt, and besottedly igno- 
rant, and his son was like him! Herewe 
pause to ask this writer if she has ever 
had the good fortune to see or to know 
an Irish gentleman. We fear we must 
answer the question for her, and in 
the negative. It is not the custom of 
an Irish gentleman, whether lay or 
clerical, to pronounce veal, vele— 
helm, helum—or storm, storrum— 
whatever may be the opinion of ** Shir- 
ley ;” nor does an Irish gentleman 
enter an apartment grinning like an 
ogre, or leave it with his hat on, his 
cudgel under his arm, “clearing the 
stairs at a stride or two, and making 
the house shake with the bang of the 
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door behind him.” We quote the 
writer’s very words, which may be 
found upon reference to page twenty- 
one in the first volume. We do 
not profess to belong to that class 
whose gallantry forbids them to con- 
tradict a lady. When one of the 
softer sex is adventurous enough to 
put forward an opinion which is ex- 
tremely absurd, talks upon a subject 
of which she evidently knows nothing, 
or, forgetting her sex, comports her- 
self with a vulgarity compared to 
which that of a Billingsgate vendor 
of fish fades into insignificance, in 
private life, we generally contrive to 
get out of her way as soon as possi- 
ble; but when the nuisance appears 
in print, it becomes public, and must 
be abated by those whose task it is to 
cater for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the public. There is a field 
open to all, where no distinction of 
sex, of rank, or of age, van for a 
moment be recognised: genius is the 
only passport there. It being, there- 


fore, our business to sift the wheat 
from the chaff, we must take aspirants 
for distinction just as we find them. 
If they are stupid or vulgar, we must 
call the offence by its true name, and 


hold the transgressor up to public 
odium; that is their affair and not 
ours. Satire devoid of point, buf- 
foonery without humour, and scurrility 
without wit, must be treated as they 
deserve. Of all these bad qualities— 
these violations of good manners and 
sins against good taste —in this in- 
stance, we accuse tlie writer of “ Shir- 
ley,” and leave her to the judgment 
of public opinion, by which assuredly 
she shall be condemned. We accuse 
her of following in the track of those 
vulgar panders to a miserable preju- 
dice, which has been fostered and 
created by the hireling writers of the 
English press. We accuse her of 
imitating the example of public libel- 
lers—a vulgar and servile crew—of 
which the illustrious Cockney, Michael 
Angelo Titmarshis the distinguished 
leader, while the whole of Cockney 
donkeydom bray in chorus. Alas! 
for Ireland: her children are exiles; 
upon the heads of her gentry have 
been poured the accumulated trans- 
gressions of many centuries. All this 
is not enough: her name must be tra- 
duced, and her reputation lied away ; 
the plagues of Egypt have been let 
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loose upon her, and the pestilent ver- 
min of Grub-street overrun the land; 
the scurrility of libellers and calum. 
niators seems to have reached a cli- 
max which it would be difficult to sur. 
pass. And while we are upon this 
subject, we may avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of observing, that the 
nuisance has appeared in a new form, 
in which the limits of ordinary de- 
cency appear to have been forgot- 
ten. Some of those catchpenny 
publications which accompany the 
advent of the new year have met our 
eye; and we have not only been sur- 
prised, but struck with horror, at the 
libels pourtrayed upon their pages. 
In the “Comic Almanac” we are 
treated to a series of sketches by the 
fertile pencil of George Cruikshank, 
which has been hired for the purpose 
of embodying the calumny. When 
genius lends itself for gold to the ig- 
nominious office of circulating slander 
and party prejudice, our admiration 
at its power becomes lost in detesta- 
tion that its noble functions can be 
prostituted to the performance of a 
task so vile. We leave the eminent 
caricaturist, however, to the re- 
proaches of his own conscience and 
his own reflections—which, no longer 
clouded by the influences to which, if 
common report be true, he was once 
indebted for some of his inspiration, 
must, in his calmer moments, bring 
home to him the enormity of his offence 
—and we take our leave of him with the 
simple observation, that there is a 
species of intemperance worse than 
the maudlin frenzy produced by wine 
—a potion which men can swallow, 
more fatal still, because it is destruc- 
tive alike of character and of fame. 
We should not have condescended to 
notice this offence, did we not firmly 
believe that there are people in Eng- 
land simple and credulous enough to 
believe, when any one tells them, that 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin entertains 
his guests with potatoes and whiskey ; 
that pigs form part of the company ; 
and that his lordship endeavours to 
promote the progress of digestion af- 
terwards, by executing a pas seul at 
Donnybrook, trailing after him his 
scarlet robe of office, upon the skirt 
of which his mace-bearer is also 
dancing, flourishing his implement of 
office in one hand, and a bottle of ar- 
dent spirits in the other; while the 
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sword-bearer, in a hairy cap and spec- 
tacles, is seen in the distance, eyeing 
the performance with evident satisfac- 
tion. 

We must apologise to our readers 
for this digression, which we feel re- 
gret at having been obliged to make ; 
and we now resume a subject more 
agreeable to us, at least, if not to 
them. 

Among the many peculiarities which 

mark the works of this writer, there 
is nothing, perhaps, more remar kable 
than the total absence of warm or 
passionate feeling. There is nothing 
sensuous about the heroes or heroines; ; 
their loves arise from the contact of 
mind with mind; and no better in- 
stance of this peculiarity can be ad- 
duced than the love scene between 
Moore and Shirley. Instead of any- 
thing impassioned, it is the encounter 
of one keen and wayward intellect 
with another equally so. Caroline 
Helstone may, perhaps, be regarded 
as an exception; but she, though 
charming in her way, is too insipid_— 
tried by this rule she is found want- 
ing, and hence, perhaps, the failure in 
regard of her portrait. The writer, 
whoever it may be, seems not to have 
the smallest idea of what, in our 


opinion, is the most attractive part of 


woman's nature—when she comes to 
describe gentleness, tenderness, or 
simple love, she is manifestly at fault ; ; 
and it is only in delineating the 
stronger, more masculine, and more 
intellectual qualities of human nature, 
that her pencil regains its full power 
and force. Hence the main interest 
of this story converges round Shirley 
and her lover. In describing the way- 
ward nature of this hereoine, her 
panther-like qualities, her fierce love, 
and her strong mind, all the artist’s 
power is put forth, and the result is a 
picture. unique, indeed, of its kind, 
but sadly deficient in all those softer 
charms and graces, without which no 
woman can be loveable, or indeed, to 
our mind, tolerable. It would be an 
amusing and instructive subject could 
the story be resumed again at that 
precise point where it is brought toa 
conclusion. It would give us great 
pleasure to read a few chapters illus- 
trative of the married lives of Louis 
Moore and Shirley. We would ven- 


ture a small wager that the collision of 


two such natures would result in any- 


thing but that felicity which is so much 
to be desired in the connubial state ; 
and if the liege lord of Miss Keeldar 
be not a henpecked man, our sagacity 
is strangely at fault. The lady who 
could, with such coolness and presence 
of mind, order out the curate who 
asked her for a subscription, and was 
importunate to press his demand, 
must, to use an emphatic but suffi- 
ciently descriptive expression, be a 
Tartar ; and, having pronounced this 
opinion, we leave her to the considera- 
tion of our readers, merely adding, by 
way of commentary, a short extract 
from the scene to which we allude, in 
order the better to enable them to 
give their opinion :— 


** ¢ There—you have reached the cli- 
max,’ said Shirley, quietly; ‘ you have 
reached the climax,’ she repeated, turn- 
ing her glowing glance towards him; 
‘you cannot go beyond it, and,’ she 
added, with emphasis, ‘you shall not in 
my house.’ 

** Up she rose; nobody could control 
her now, for she was exasperated ; 
straight she walked to her garden 
gates, wide she flung them open. 

** «Walk through,’ she said austerely, 
and pretty quickly, and set foot on this 
pavement no more.’ 

** Donne was astounded; He had 
thought all the time he was shewing 
himself off tohigh advantage as a lofty- 
souled person of the first ton; he ima- 
gined he was producing a crushing 
impression, . . . . . And 
yet here was he about to be turned like 
a dog out of a Yorkshire garden! 
Where, under such circumstances, was 
the * concatenation accordingly.’ 

“*Rid me of you instantly —in- 
stantly !’ reiterated. Shirley, as he lin- 
gered. 

“** Madam—aclergyman! Turn out 
a clergyman ?’ 

«Of! Were you an archbishop; 
you have proved yourself no gentleman, 
and must go. Quick!’ 

“‘ She was quite resolved ; there was 
no trifling with her, besides Tartar (the 
dog) was rising—he perceived symp- 
toms of a commotion; he manifested a 
disposition to join in. There was evi- 
dently nothing for it but to go; and 
Donne made his Exodus,-the heiress 
sweeping him a deep curtsey, as she 
closed the gates on him. 

““* How dare the pompous priest 
abuse his flock !—how dare the lisping 
Cockney revile Yorkshire?’ was her 
sole observation on the circumstance 
as she returned to the table. 
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** Ere long the little party broke up: 
Miss Keeldar’s ruffled and darkened 
brow, curled lip, and incensed eye, 
gave no invitation to further social en- 
joyment.” 


In dealing with the character of 
Robert Moore, the mill-owner, the 
peculiar talent of the writer has had 
but little scope for its development. 
The subject is an unattractive one— 
the life of a struggling manufacturer, 
ceaseless in his endeavours to avert 
the evils of bankruptcy, which are 
always impending over him, anxious 
to dispose of his stock of cloth, and 
yet unable to do so, can scarcely be 
conceived an object likely to enlist the 
sympathies or command the admira- 
tion of readers of fiction. And yet, 
into this unprepossessing subject, the 
painter has contrived to infuse some 
of her power—“a good man struggling 
with adversity, is.a sight worthy the 
admiration of the gods.” But Moore 
was not a good man; he was, we are 
sorry to say, very much the reverse. 
The man who tries to marry, actuated 
solely by mercenary considerations, is 
by no means a character entitled to 
command respect; and when we add 
to this the fact, that while he proposes 
for one woman, he loves another 
whom he has made to love him, the 
negative qualities which produce our 
contempt before, darken down into 
others which provoke our indignation, 
and we leave him, with the painful 
conviction upon our minds, that we 
have been associating with a scoundrel, 
whose character the mere qualities of 
physical courage and firmness of pur- 
pose cannot redeem. 

In the minor characters which pass 
through the pages of “ Shirley” there 
is not much to interest us. The story 
would have gone on just as well with- 
out them. In structure they are 
generally cumbrous; they are clum- 
sily introduced, hastily got rid of, and 
neither instruct nor amuse us while 
they remain in our society. The ope- 
ratives are well but coarsely drawn, 
and their names barbarous beyond all 
expression. We cannot conceive where 
the author could have picked up such, 
for instance, as “ Muogatroyd,”’ “ Pig- 
hill,” “Sykes,” “ Barnaclough,” &c., 
which are quite as extraordinary in 
regard of rugged power as the per- 
sonages whom they serve to repre- 
sent. 
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Deficient, however, as the writer of 
these volumes must plainly be of 
understanding the gentler and finer 
qualities which adorn human nature, 
there are yet abundant evidences of a 
keen relish and apprehension of the 
beauties of external nature. Some of 
her descriptions of scenery abound in 
passages of singular power and beauty, 
with an evident leaning towards the 
grand and terrible. What, for in- 
stance, can be finer than the following 
passage :— 


“Dawn was just beginning to steal 
on night, to penetrate with a pale ray 
its brown of obscurity, and to give a 
dense translucence to its opaque sha- 
dows. Pale enough that ray was on 
this particular morning: no colour 
tinged the east, no flush warmed it. 
To see what a heavy lid day slowly 
lifted, what a glance she flung along 
the hills, you would have thought the 
sun’s fire quenched in last night’s fluods. 
The break of this morning was chill in 
its aspect ; a raw wind stirred the mass 
of night-cloud, and showed as it slowly 
rose, leaving a colourless silver-gleam- 
ing ring all round the horizon, not blue 
sky, but a stratum of paler vapour be- 
yond. It had ceased to rain; but the 
earth was sodden, and the pool and 
rivulets were full.” 


Or the following :— 


‘“*He dropped the curtains over the 
broad window and regal moon; he shut 
out sovereign, and court, and starry 
armies ; he added fuel to the hot but 
fast-wasting fire; he lit a candle, of 
which there were a pair on the table. 
on ob ‘Lused rather to like soli- 
tude ; to fancy her a somewhat quiet, 
and serious, yet fair nymph—an Oread 
descending to me from lone mountain 
passes, something of the blue mist of 
hills in her array, and of their chill 
breeze in her breath, but much also of 
their solemn beauty in her mien. I 
once could court her serenely, and ima- 
gine my heart easier when I held her to 
it, all mute but majestic.’” 


.We must now take our leave of the 
Bell family. Whoever they may be, 
their writings evidently afford abun- 
dant proof that they possess genius of 
no common order—a genius the more 
unquestionable, from the internal evi- 
dence contained in these works, that 
their knowledge of life and their range 
of observation have been confined to 
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a sphere comparatively limited; but 
with all this genius, and all this power, 
there is something manifestly wanting. 
They are sadly deficient in moral tone 
and sound wholesome feeling. We 
rise from their perusal not one whit 
wiser nor better, nor in any way 
more qualified to discharge the duties 
or to bear the burdens of life. We 
are not even amused; for they con- 
tain no flow of fancy or of wit. We 
feel that we have been gazing at a 
series of pictures produced by the 
strong action of a morbid mind; and 
we can extract neither consolation, 
nor wisdom, nor instruction, from our 
survey. We would, therefore, con- 
clude this notice, by calling the writ- 
er’s attention to those beautiful lines 
of the American poet, which express 
what we feel is wanting in her pages :— 

“ The lives of great men all remind us 

How we should make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time-— 
Footprints that, perhaps, another 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, may take heart again.” 

When the bustle and other little 
inconveniences attendant upon a revo- 
lution have passed away, persons of 
acute and intelligent minds, who have 
either themselves mingled in the 
stormy scenes, or, at all events, have 
had facilities for observing them, na- 
turally feel a strong inclination to 
come forward, and lay before the 
public the result of their experience. 
Hence, when the political actors which 
the political emergency has summoned 
upon the stage have passed away with 
the great occasion, or subsided into 
private life, a host of authors rush 
in, and occupy the post which they 
have deserted; public attention 
which had paused from the contem- 
plation of great events is directed into 
fresh channels; and in the page of 
history, or the more charming pictures 
of fiction, we revive our impressions 
of those important transactions by 
which our minds were once so pro- 
foundly stirred. What a crowd of 
authors have pounced upon France, 
for instance, have disembodied facts, 
or imagined them, have analysed causes, 
illustrated events, pictured scenes, 
and said everything that was to be 
said, and a good deal besides, which 
would have been much better left unsaid, 
anent the recent revolution. We have 
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no time, save by a passing allusion, to 
mention them—their name is legion ; 
nor if we had time would our space 
admit of such a task: the mere 
enumeration of their names would 
occupy a page at the very least. Suf- 
fice it to say that the very beautiful 
pale pea-green novel now lying before 
us, entitled “ Leonie Vermont,” is the 
latest result, as far as English literature 
is concerned, of the French Revolution; 
and the other tomes (less spruce, in- 
deed, in regard of outward decora- 
tion, than the three children ushered 
into life by Mr. Bentley) called, * Er- 
nesto di Ripalta,” are the produce of 
the late corresponding movement in 
Italy. 

Place aux Dames !—the last shall 
be first. We shall give the Irishman 
the pas, and commence, as is fit and 
proper, with a bull. Although Er- 
nesto di Ripalta differs in some points 
from Leonie Vermont, without doubt 
there are very many coincidences 
sufficiently remarkable in each story, 
when we consider the fact that they 
have been written in separate coun- 
tries and by different hands; and yet 
there are strong contrasts, notwith- 
standing, in regard of some of the 
incidents of the style of the respec- 
tive writers. Ernesto di Ripalta is 
the name of the hero as well as of 
the book ; and he thus hight is the 
son of a Roman count, of Carbonari 
principles, “ who fell pierced with the 
bullets of the Carabiniers at Rimini,” 
during the revolutionary movement 
of 1831. Dying thus, he leaves a 
marchesa, who the author informs 
us “ was an excellent woman, although 
a bigot.” For our part, we entertain 
some doubt if a good woman can be 
a bigot; or, to speak what we mean 
with more correctness, if a bigot can 
be an excellent woman: we rather 
think not. Be this, however, as it 
may, we are informed that the mar- 
chesa did not sympathise in the revo- 
lutionary . propensities of her lord. 
She looked upon his political career 
with dismay and alarm ; and was ex- 
tremely solicitous that her son, the 
hero before mentioned, should not 
follow so pernicious an example. We 
had almost forgotten to mention that 
the marchesa had, besides this son, an 
extremely handsome daughter, called 
Angelica. She is one of the heroines ; 
therefore we shall describe her, or, 
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rather, allow the author to do so, 
which we are assured will be more 
agreeable to our readers : — 


“He (Gustave de Montmaure) had 
left Angelica a pretty child, the petted 
playmate of himself and Ernesto, on 
their periodical returns from college ; 
and often since then, in memory, had 
she stood before him, with her bright 
smile, and golden hair floating over her 
shoulders, contrasting so beautifully 
with her hazel eyes and long dark eye- 
lashes # but now it was the perfect t and 
rounded form of woman; the soul in 
the eyes, the deep, yet chastened pas- 
sion, the pensive tenderness, which fix- 
ed his admiration, and captivated his 
senses. 

**Reader, hast thou ever been in 
Florence? If so, perchance thou canst 
recall the Flora of Titian in the Ufiizii, 
as she gazes upon you with those dark 
bewitching eyes hol ling in ber alabas- 
ter hands. flowers and fruits, as ripe 
and tempting as herself. She is not a 
blonde ; at least, she has none of that 
German fairness, nothing of that Teu- 
tonic character (or rather want of cha- 
racter) which we associate with the 
term features; expression, all, all are 
Italian, only set off and adorned with 
those heavy golden tresses which both 
the painters and poets of Italy have 
united to glorify. Such was Angelica 


di Ripalta.” 


There are two or three sets of 
heroes and heroines who figure in 
these pages. Gustave de Montmaure, 
astern young Swiss Calvinist noble- 
man, together with the Baron Casa- 
nova, and one or two others, are in 
love with the beauty whose picture 
we have just copied ; while Ernesto 
di Ripalta conceives a tenderness for 
the fair Emina. Frequent facilities 
ahd opportunities of intercourse be- 
tween this pair are afforded at the 
Palazzo Ripalta. Religion comes in 
aid of love. The principles of the 
ancient faith are instilled into the 
impressionable mind of the young 
English beauty, through the instru- 
mentality of the Bishop of Albano ; 
and ere she becomes the wife of the 
Italian noble, this young gentlewoman, 
who was doubtless taught, and ought 
to have known, better things, is re- 
ceived into the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But it is time that 
wé should advert to a character who 
occupies a prominent position upon 
our atithor’s historical canvas, and 


whose picture affords a remarkable 
contrast to the portraits of those Je- 
suit priests, which will doubtless be 
familiar to the readers of Dumas and 
Eugene Sue. We must leave to those 
who are more familiar with the ori- 
ginals than we can pretend to be, the 
task of determining upon the compa- 
rative vraisemblance and accuracy of 
the respective features ; but we have 
been so little in the habit of associat- 
ing the term Jesuit with the perform. 
ance of noble or generous actions, or 
with the cultivation of high and ho- 
nourable principles, that the character 
now before us takes us rather by sur- 
prise, and, if it be truly painted, leaves 


us under the agreeable alternative of 


supposing it possible that one can at 
the same time bea Jesuit and a good 
man :— 


“Father Verrone was a man that, 
once seen and attentively regarded, 
could not easily, if ever, be forgotten. 
His figure was lofty and comm anding ; 
his features regular, marked, and highly 
intellectual. They would indeed have 
been pronounced handsome, had they 
worn a more open and decided expres- 
sion, instead of the cold, impassive, 
and changeless character which distin- 
guished them, and which chilled the 


heart, while it excited the curiosity of 


the beholder. Yet when Verrone smiled, 
it was hard to resist the charm of that 
smile; his whole expression changed 
and assumed an aspect at once attrac- 
tive and engaging, yet the physiogno- 
mist sought in vain to account for it. 
It was not in the mouth, which was 
large, the lips, thin and colourless—it 
was not in the eyes, in themselves cold 
grey and passionless—it seemed rather 
that by an act of powerfal volition, the 
mental super iority of the Jesuit appeared 
at will to give his features the expres- 
sion which suited his purpose and lan- 
guage. 


This priest is, of course, an enthu- 
siast in regard of his own order, and 
the advancement of the principles 
taught by it, but with this exception, 
if we can call it one, his character is 
the very reverse of that which recent 
novelists have persuaded us must be 
inseparable from his craft. 

The father of Emma (General Mon- 
tague), a sturdy old English general, 
who had served all through the Penin- 
sular war, is of course highly incensed 
at the clandestine marriage of his 
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daughter, which he cannot but regard 
as a direct violation of all the laws of 
hospitality, and his ire becomes the 
more violent from the circumstance 
that he had destined her to be united 
to Colonel Harvey, the son of an old 
brother in arms. When the event is 
made known, and after the first explo- 
sion of wrath thereat, the General 
orders post-horses to his carriage, and 
sets out at once for England, carrying 
with him his son Charles, by virtue 
of an authority from the Horse Guards, 
commanding him to join his regiment. 


This sudden move upon the part of 


the General at once puts an end to all 
the young soldier’s hopes and aspira- 
tions for the hand of the fair Angelica, 
whose heart is forthwith laid violent 
Siege to by the Count Casanova, who 
puts into practice various designs for 
the attainment of his object by no 
means creditable to him as a gentle- 
man. His efforts are not crowned 
by success, but in the meantime the 
Revolution proceeds. Ernesto being 
deeply implicated in its proceedings, 


and consequently a leading member of 


a secret society, which met at the pa- 
lace of the Prince Negroni, for the 
purpose of evolving the national spirit 
of the country, is with his servant ar- 
rested and cast into the prison of St: 
Angelo. Summoned before a secret 
tribunal he is tried, and condemned to 
death, and the enamoured Count 
avails himself of the position of affairs 
to work upon the feelings of his ebdu- 
rate mistress; holding out promises 
that in case she could be induced to 
listen to his proposals, he will effect 
the release of her brother, he being at 
the same time the person who had 
given secret information against him. 
His villany is, however, unmasked 
through the instrumentality of the 
priest, and by the same influence the 
sentence of Ernesto being commuted 
to banishment for life, he sets out for 
Switzerland, where he rejoins his 
friend De Montmaure at Lausanne. 
We have narrated as nearly as pos- 
sible, btit we hope with sufficient dis- 
titictness to be intelligible, the respective 
fortunes of the various dramatis persone 
of this work; it is enough to add that the 
hero of the story falls fighting bravely 
on the heights of Castozza, his wife 
returns to England with her child, 
and Angelica retires to a convent. 
The scene of her taking the veil is 
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very beautifully described and touched 
with much feeling and power. The 
best portions of the book, however, 
are those in which the causes and 
events of the revolution are treated of. 
Did our space admit, we would wil- 
lingly extract one or two specimens, 
but we must hurry onwards, with the 
few additional critical observations we 
have yet to offer. 

This work bears evident and abun- 
dant traces that it is not by a hand to 
whom the composition of works of 
fiction is familiar. There is a certain 
unwieldiness about the style, and 
want of sparkle and vivacity in the 
dialogue, which a more practised writer 
would have contrived to impart. We 
have a great objection also to the 
frequent use of the second person sin- 
gular—the “thee” and the “thou” 
which is a habit of our author, we 
would with great deference consider 
more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. He is also somewhat 
too prone to deal in commonplaces of 
a very ordinary description, indeed; as 
for instance, where the love-scene be- 
tween Ernesto and Emma Montague 
is described, we find the following pas- 
sage, which will serve, as well as any 
other, to illustrate what we mean :— 


‘*Emma Montague would have re- 
turned and sought their party, but her 
broken request to be allowed to do so 
died away upon her lips before the im- 
yassioned entreaties of Ernesto. The 
Evers are alone, seated on a marble 
bench ; they breathe the balmy air, and 
turn from looking in each othet’s eyes 
to gaze upon the bright skies above 
them, now ‘lit up with countless stars. 

** It was here that, for the first time, 
Ernesto, with all the impetuosity of his 
character, poured forth the full expres- 
sion of his passionate love for Emma 
Montague. ‘Those only who know the 
Italian language, and.how well adapted 
it is to the tender passion, can under- 
stand how irresistible was his elo- 
quence. . . . . . . 

‘The struggle was over. Nature 
was too strong, and love has triumphed. 

** He who has heard the broken whis- 
pers—the half-uttered murmurs in 
which woman's first love is breathed, 
will understand the rapture of Ernesto 
as his ravished ear caught up the few 
faint accents in which the lovely being 
he folded in his arms confessed her love 
to him. 

*** Ah, mia vita!’ said the impas- 
sioned Italian, imprinting burning 
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kiss upon her lips, ‘ now and henceforth 
our beings are united! But why, 
diletta mia,’ continued he, raising up her 
beauteous head, which lay drooping 
upon his shoulder, ‘why these tears ?— 
My heart is full of joy, and does not 
thine throb responsively to it ? 

“* The question of her lover seemed 
to recall Emma to a consciousness of 
her situation. She disengaged herself, 
with a deep blush, from his embrace, 
and, conscience-stricken by a sense of 
her weakness, shrunk back timidly from 
his side, while her lately glowing cheek 
was overspread with a deadly pale- 
ness.” 


Now there is something about all 
this with which most novel readers 
are tolerably familiar; in fact we 
could turn over one or two dozen, at 
the very least, where we should be 
tolerably certain to find passages, if 
not identical, very similar. 

It is always much better, if an 
author finds himself unable to narrate 
an event so interesting in the history 
of his hero and hervine, save in a 
common-place manner, to content 
himself simply with stating that the 
fact came to pass, and to say no more 
about it; but as for “ mia vita,” and 
* diletta mia,” and such like ordinary 
expressions of endearment, they are 
singularly weak and tame, and display 
not only a want of vigour, but some- 
thing very nearly akin to effeminacy 
of style. 

We could point to many platitudes 
of a similar kind scattered up and 
down the three volumes of “ Ernesto 
di Ripalta;” as, for instance, where the 
count and the young lady go out to 
take the air on horseback. The gen- 
tle English lady says, alluding to the 
Arabian palfrey she is about to mount, 
which belongs, of course, to the 
Italian noble :— 


““*T have so long used him as my 
own, that my rides in the Campagna 
will long be associated with dear 
Xarifa.’ 

*** And some thought, too, I trust, 
fair Signorina,’ said Ernesto, with a 
passionate glance, ‘of his unworthy 
owner.’ 

** Emma made no reply, but blushed, 
as she cast down her dove-like eyes, to 
avoid meeting the ardent glances of the 
young count.” 


Were we disposed to be ill-natured, 
we might quiz the author of “ Ernesto 
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di Ripalta” not a little, in that he has 
committed himself by giving to the 
world such passages; but we shall 
forbear, and only say, that we feel 
quite satisfied, from much of this book, 
that he can write a far better one if it 
so pleases him. 

We have not hesitated to point out 
what we consider the chief defects of 
this work ; but, notwithstanding these, 
it has many and high claims upon the 
consideration of the public. We 
have seldom seen a book upon this 
subject which more manfully espouses 
the cause of nationality, and this, too, 
at a period when the daily press teems 
with the writings of Englishmen ad- 
vocating the ascendancy of Austria. 
There are, it is true, some works of 
a different tone and tendency; but 
they have been written, for the most 
part, by Italian refugees, who find in 
this country an opportunity for that 
freedom of thought and liberty of 
speech denied to them at home. 

We may justly be proud of our 
country, that, whatever have been the 
fluctuations of opinion in England, 
there has been but one feeling of sym- 
pathy for suffering Italy among the 
intelligent classes in Ireland. The 
partie prétre has been intolerant here 
as elsewhere ; but it is only from the 
opinions of a very small section that 
we at all merit the stigma— 


“Tl pipol che viscite manda— 
La disesa del mondon ultima planda.” 


Our journals have recently more 
than ever adopted a broad and gene- 
rous view of the Italian question ; 
while one of the foremost names in 
our literature, and one whom we are 
proud to call a countryman, has given 


his unimpeachable testimony to the 


truth of their cause. He, for one, is 
not ashamed of the pleasant land, 
whose hospitality he now enjoys. He 
has not had the baseness to add ve- 
nom to the bitter gall of her misfor- 
tunes, and belie that alma mater 
whose balmy air breathes life and 
health to the shattered frame, and 
whose meatal creations are the shrine 
of inspiration, where the lamp of 
genius was first kindled, and where it 
ever returns to feed the sacred flame. 
That an Irishman should succeed in 
his present task, we need hardly won- 
der. Italy must ever be a congenial 
theme to the fine Celtic imagination ; 
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and a recent writer in our Magazine 
observes, “that a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with both the literature and 
music of Italy has been cultivated in 
Ireland, is sufficiently proved by the 
‘Memoirs of Lord Charlemont,’ the 
works of Mr. Walker,”* &c.; and, it 
may not be too much to add, that the 
Italian language was more familiarly 
known, and the works of Italian au- 
thors were more the subject of ordi- 
nary conversation in Dublin, than they 
ever have been in any corresponding 
circle in London. 

Like the work we have just been 
discussing, ** Leonie Vermont” is one 
of the results, as far as English litera- 
ture is concerned, of the French 
Revolution ; and although it is, in our 
opinion, in regard of merit, a “ leetle” 
behind a former work by the same 
pen, it is, nevertheless, full of interest, 
and displays qualities of no common 
order. It, too, like its companion, 
contains, besides the set of heroes and 
heroines, a priest, who exercises an 
important influence upon the fortunes 
of its characters. There are also the 
same discussions upon public affairs, 
mingled with tender episodes of do- 
mestic life, a little love, some romance, 
and a good spice of politics. The fate 
of the heroine, singular enough, is 
precisely similar to that of the sister 
of Ernesto di Ripalta. A convent 
receives her within its walls. Now, 
we do wish that writers of fiction 
would take the trouble to evince the 
least possible taste more of ingenuity. 
It is rather too much of a good thing, 
that in two different works, appearing 
at the same time, written, we believe, 
by different authors, and in countries 
very far apart, the same device should 
be hit upon for getting rid of aheroine. 
A convent is, doubtless, a very con- 
venient receptacle—it is nice and ready 
to one’s hand ; but we should infinitely 
prefer some more original mode of 
disposing of what is no longer requir- 
ed. A natural death, with a decent 
wake, or a “ suicide in garters,” with 
a crowner’s quest, would be a great 
relief, and ease us from this mono- 
tony; but we must proceed. We 
have neither time nor space to develop 
the incidents of the story, nor to fol- 





low the thread which connects them. 
They are probably, long ere this, 
familiar to the great mass of the 
novel-reading public, to whom the 
announcement of a new novel, by the 
author of ** Mildred Vernon,” will not 
be without a considerable share of 
attraction ; therefore we shall plunge 
at once in medias res, and commence 
by describing the heroine, who is no 
ordinary personage :— 


‘*I wish, reader, that I could give 
you an idea of Leonie Vermont. Not 
that you would admire her, for I am 
afraid that one word would suffice to 
make you start from the picture with 
absolute horror; but that if I could 
succeed in painting her as she really 
was, you would probably, like my un- 
fortunate hero, acknowledge the power 
of a fascination you could not compre- 
hend or explain. And now for that 
dreadful word which is to revolt all 
your preconceived notions of feminine 
beauty. Leonie had red hair !—un- 
deniably, uncompromisingly red. But 
now that I have disclosed the worst, 
I must, to be just, avow that it was 
neither carroty nor fiery-red. It was 
of a deep, dark-red—lustrous withal, 
and such as, opposed, as it might be, to 
all your sympathies, you would, when 
you had once studied the face that it 
adorned, have declared to be the only 
hair suited to the features of its pos- 
sessor, and preferable to the brightest 
black, the softest flaxen, or the richest 
brown. The quantity of this hair, too, 
was something not to be believed. It 
curled, it waved, it twisted itself round 
Leonie’s head with an exuberance that 
seemed to mock at the prejudice it 
awakened. Unloosed from its bands, it 
literally enshrouded her whole figure ; 
and as to describing the mass of plaits, 
bands, torcades, and braids, with which 
it was divided, it would take as much 
time as it took old Homer to enumerate 
the forces of the Greeks assembled in 
the army of the ‘ King of kings.’ 
Leonie had a peculiar way, too, of ar- 
ranging her hair—a coiffure of her own 
—which added to her, at first, almost 
startling appearance. She twined a 
thick plait round and round on each side 
of her brow, so that when you looked at 
what painters call the ‘front face,’ she 
resembled, as nearly as it is possible to 
conceive, the capital of an Ionic colomn, 
with its curled ornaments on either side. 


* « Our Portrait Gallery—Life of Crofton Croker.”—Tae Dusiin University 
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The marble whiteness of her skin also 
flattered the illusion ; and certainly, at 
first sight, Leonie struck you as a sort 
of animated statue, that had left its 
vedestal in some distant Grecian clime. 
Geirsthine with her—we must confess 
it—was upon an exuberant, perhaps an 
excessive She was taller than 
most of the women of her own country, 
to say the least, and rich in form and 
contour in proportion. Health and 
strength seemed, upon the whole, more 
developed in her than feminine graces ; 
and you observed at once, in every look 
and gesture, the daughter of a race un- 
spoiled by luxury. In Leonie’s dark, 


scale. 


full, lustrous, iron-grey eyes, there 
shone a consciousness of her own 


strength that might have alarmed you, 
if you had not known how tempered it 
was by the native nobility of her heart. 
She had nothing tender, and, to say the 
truth, nothing over wom: nly about her. 
Yet she was too quiet, too simple, too 
serene, to have incurred, in no matter 
how slight a degree, the reproach of any 
masculine affection.” 


This, it must be confessed, is a very 
striking and highly-wrought portrait ; 
but we may remark, en passant, that 
we don’t see any reason why the fair 
painter should apologise, or rather 
depreciate our heroine so strongly, 
because she has red hair. We 
have seen many ladies with locks of 
that unpopular colour, in our opinion 
extremely charming ; but whether it 
is in consequence of associating it with 
them, or why, we know not, we do not 
by any means entertain so strong an 
antipathy to locks of that hue— 


* Nimium ne crede colori,” 


The young lady thus described was 
the daughter of a sergeant in the regi- 
ment of the Count de Briancour, who 
had saved his colonel’s life upon a 
certain occasion in the compaign, 
headed by the Duc d’Angouléme in 
Spain. Subsequently, at the siege of 
Cadiz, he fell, mortally wounded, by 
the side of the count, to whom, with 
his latest breath, he committed the 
charge of his infant children, of whom 
Leonie was one, and her’ brother 
Phillipe, who plays a conspicuous part 
in the eorerapent story, the other. 
Faithfully did the count perform his 
undertaking. He brought up and 
educated the children, but apart from 
his own family. However, his income 
having become curtailed by the revo- 
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lution of 1830, it became impossible 
for the Count to devote any longer the 
portion of his slender means to the 
purpose for which it was originally 
destined ; he received the two children 
into his house, and brought them up 
with his family. The boy became a 
painter, and subsequently one of the 
heroes of the revolution—the girl the 
affianced wife of Fernand de Brian- 
cour, the son of their patron. 

Between Leonie and her brother 
there were but few sympathies in com. 
mon, save that they were both repub- 
licans. The one was a mean wor- 
shipper of all social distinctions ; the 
other, had she been born on the 
steps of a throne, would have raised 
all beneath her to the same level with 
herself; the other would have pulled 
down and destroyed every name or 
fame that should rise above his own. 
Leonie was rejoiced that every worldly 
good, even while it contributed to 
humiliate her, should ennoble and 
exalt her friend ; whilst Phillipe could 
not prevent a feeling of rage entering 
his heart, each time that he glanced at 
the arms of the Briancours emblazoned 
over the staircases and entrance-doors 
of the antique chateau. Between 
these personages, so widely different, 
there could have been but little in 
unison. And the different fates which 
awaited each—the total abandonment 
by the one of principle and even of 
honour ; the stern adherence and rigid 
devotion on the part of the other, to 
the cause she had espoused—form the 
best commentary upon the text. The 
portrait of Phillipe Vermont is also 
clever in its way, reminding us to 
some extent of Gabriel Var ney, whom 
our readers will recollect in the pages 
of “ Lucretia,” by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton :— 


‘* He was comely at least, if not de- 
cidedly handsome; but, closely ex- 
amined, the strange contrasts visible in 
face and form ended by producing an 
unfavourable rather than a favourable 
impression. Force seemed coupled with 

effe minacy, and a certain degree of de- 
Nengy with a total want of distinction. 
The shoulders and chest were singularly 
broad, indeed, almost ponderous ; while 
the hands diminutive as to 
make you ask yourself why they should 
strike you at once as adeformity instead 
of a mark of birth. The head, though 
large, was well shaped, but ill set on; 
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the paleness of the cheek and brow 
looked more like the result of excess 
than of wasting thought ; and the really 
fine outlines of the nose and chin were 
lost sight of in the undeniable sensuality 
of the mouth; the eyes of a dark but 
so uncertain tint, that none could tell 
exactly al they were brown or 
grey, varied in expression as in hue; 
but there was in them much that, 
coupled with the mouth, would have 
sufficed to alarm a disciple of Lavater. 

‘The dress of this personage was no 
less curious than the rest, and betrayed 
an evident mixture of affected negli- 
gence and real research, the whole 
committed to the guidance of most de- 
cided bad taste. ‘The coat and trou- 
sers were well enough, and in colour and 
shape pretty nearly resembling those 
worn by ordinary mortals; but in the 
rest of his attire the young artist had 
given ample proofs of his radical ten- 
dencies. The unvarnished leather of 
his dusty boots attested his anti-dy- 
nastic principles; and in the slovenly 
tie of a red silk cravat, supporting no 
very snowy shirt collar, lurked rebellion 
against the House of Orleans (and 
cleanliness); whilst the length of the 
beard, and the style in which were 
thrown back from the forehead the 
thick masses of black, and, it would 
seem, not disentangled hair, boded 
something approaching to republicanism. 
We would not affirm even that an accu- 
sation of socialism might not have been 
based upon the hat, a high, conical 
machine, with huge upturned flaps, after 
the manner of those worn in the Low 
Countries in the sixteenth century. 
The absence of gloves completed the 
costume of M. Phillipe Vermont, as he 
stood, on the morning to which we have 
referred, in the royal gardens of the 
Tuilleries, on his return from an au- 
dience of the minister. 


Most of the other characters in this 
work are sketched with equal power 
and ability, and there is manifest in 
their conception, as well as in their 
execution, talent of no common order ; 
but there is a want—at least so it 
seems to us—of following up the idea 
of tracing the progress, or of dev elop- 
ing the intellect of these creations. 
The author seems more apt at mere 
sketches than the illustration of cha- 
racter, by exhibiting it under varied 
emotions or passions, or under the 
control of influences likely to operate 
as exciting causes. There is one 
example of what we mean, so remark- 
able, that we may as well mention it 
here. Fernand de Briagncour, the 


hero of the tale, is presented to us as 
the very beau ideal of a generous, high- 
minded young French nobleman. He 
is passionately in love with Leonie Ver- 
mont, and is ‘prepared and ready to 
sacrifice all the pride of high descent, 
and the prestige which is attendant 
upon rank, at the shrine of love ; and 
yet, when the political villany of 
Leonie’s brother is exposed, he nat 
only consents, but looks on with the 
greatest sang froid in the world 
while the object of his adoration is 
about to be consigned to that convent 
which she enters. This is an anomaly 
which we feel some difficulty in under- 
standing ; and it, with certain other 
incidents in the work, goes far to show 
that the authoress is far less familiar 
with the characters of mankind than 
we should have given her credit for ; 
and that she has drawn the result of 
her observation far more from books 
than from personal observation. 
Possibly the best and most powerful 
portion of the work before us, as well 
as that which is most finely touched, 
are those passages which describe the 
love of the ouvrier Pierre for the faith- 
less Noisette ; they are full of passion- 
ate earnestness, and display much 
tenderness as well as feeling. The 
passion of the voluptuary Phillipe is, 
however, more true by far to nature 
than the love of the ouvrier, which, to 
our mind, is somewhat too refined 
and too high-flown for a simple work- 
man, and affords another example of 
that failure to which we have already 
adverted, so manifest in the authoress, 
when, having left the mere sketch, she 
proceeds to illustrate and develop the 
springs of character. But there can 
be no question that whatever may be 
the minor defects of * Leonie Ver- 
mont,” in point of interest its authoress 
has a wonderful power, and an ex- 
traordinary facility in describing. One 
of those scenes is at once so vivid, and 
so powerfully graphic, that we shall 
make no apology for extracting it at 
length. The younger Briancour has 
disappeared ; it is feared some evil 
may have befallen him, and, in the 
absence of the count her father, the 
Lady Isabelle proceeds on a search 
for her brother through the streets of 
Paris, accompanied by the ouvrier 
Pierre. The revolution is in full pro- 
gress ; and a sudden turn in the street 
plunges the wanderers into the centre 
of a host of sanguinary ruffians, armed 
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to the teeth. A sudden noise—the 
rolling noise of drums is heard—the 
troops are upon them, and the conflict 
begins :— 


and mutterings were 
heard, but few cries; the bustle and 
merriment sufficiently indicated that a 
partial panic had been produced by the 
approach of the troops, but those who 
fled, fled in comparative silence. * Halte !’ 
shouted a voice, which, though at a 
distange, was distinctly audible, and 
the drums ceased beating, and the men 
stood still. Madame Isabelle took her 
hand from her eyes and looked round, 
She was deadly pale, but not agitated. 
She believed her hour to be come, and 
one thought alone possessed her, how 
she should best fit herself to stand in 
her Maker’s presence. Pierre, armed 
now from head to heel, stood by her 
with anxious look, determined to defend 
her to the last. It was no easy matter 
to obtain shelter for any one in the 
present state of things, for death 
threatened from all quarters. Every 
house window shewed a levelled gun, 
its muzzle pointed at the advancing 
troops. Every entrance was blocked 
by insurgents, who lined either side of 
the street between the two barricades, 
and defended the ground-floor of each 
house. ' > 

** After the order to halt had been 
given, a complete silence ensued. It 
was broken at the end of a few seconds 
by one of the men foremost upon the 
stone rampi art. ‘ They want to parley,’ 
said he; ‘an officer is detached, holding 
a white handkerchief; he is alone. You 
had best come up, capitaine, and see 
what they have to say.’ 

“Thus addressed, the man whom we 
have already designated as the chief of 
the barricade, shouldering his gun, ad- 
vanced, and mounted to the platform. 
What passed between the officer and 
the rebel chieftain none could hear save 
those in front, or upon the platform 
itself; but the latter at a glance saw 
that his position was no safe one, and 
that he should need all the strength of 
his rude fortress to defend himself suc- 
cessfully. The troops had emerged, 
as has been mentioned, from a small 
street on the left-hand side, communi- 
cating, by a thousand tortuous ramifica- 
tions, with the quartiers St. Dennis 
and St. Martin, already repossessed by 
the army.” 

“** Mes enfants!” said the superior 
officer to his men, ‘ carry me that dung- 
hill yonder (pointing to the smaller bar- 
ricade) at the point of the bayonet. 
And hark ye, my lads, do it in double- 
quick time. Quart a nous, mes braves !’ 
he added, with a flourish of his sword, 


** Murmurs 
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‘we must pull down this Chateau des 
cartes ;’ and he cast at the stone mon- 
ster a contemptuous look, vastly diffe. 
rent on a French trooper’s countenance, 
whenever he has to do in any way witha 
Pékin, even though that same Pékin holds 
him at the gun’s muzzle. And thus stood 
matters when the chief of the barricade 
ended his conference with the com- 
mandant of the forces sent out against 
him. 

** © Jenez bon cher de Royalistes !’ were 
the only words heard, as the chef de 
barricade, snatching from a man be- 
side hima red flag bearing the words 
* Vive la republique democratique et 
sociale’ inscribed, waved it aloft, and, 
hurling defiance at his enemies, de- 
scended once more into the centre of his 
own camp. At the same instant a woman 
—a wild, infuriate hag—clambered up the 
sides of the fortress,and agitated, in seem- 
ing triumph, a flag of as crimson hue as 
the former, but which bore ‘ Deur 
heurs de pillage!’ stamped upon its 
folds. 

*** Ah! diablesse denfer !’ exclaimed 
the capitaine; ‘cut her down, you 
idiots, yonder. Down with the rag; 
down with the wretch !’ 

*** She’s a Carliste, an Orleaniste, a 
Communist, were shouted around in 
sudden clamour; and ere so many vo- 
ciferations had time to quit so many 
mouths, the woman was cut down by 
the blow of an axe, and rolled, flag and 
all, into the mud, the hellish grin of ex- 
ultation still distorting her features. 

** And now a silence ensued deeper 
than had yet reigned. The attacking 
party had before them a stone wall, 
mute, menacing, elevated. Not an in- 
surgent manned it. All had retreated 
to the interior of the camp; and there 
each single individual, his finger upon 
the trigger of his gun, awaited the 
appearance of a lignard upon the plat- 
form, to bring him down as he would a 
bird.” 


The singular power and vigour of 
this description will form the best 
apology for its length, the more es- 
pecially as it is the last we shall offer ; 
and we must now hasten to a conclu- 
sion. ‘Leonie Vermont,” with 
some beauties, has many defects; and 
we are of opinion that it is by no 
means equal to the former book from 
the same pen. There is a total want 
of skill in the construction of the 
plot—if plot it can be called with any 
correctness; the dialogue is heavy, 
constrained, and monotonous; and 
the style somewhat laboured and very 
prosaic. We do not recollect to have 
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chanced, from first to last, through- 
out the many hundred pages it con- 
tains, upon one single flower of fancy 
or gleam of wit; and we experienced 
a feeling of disappointment at so very 
little light being thrown, in a work 
which proposes to be a tale of the 
French Revolution, upon the causes 
and chief incidents of that memorable 
event. We miss many of the cha- 
racters we expected to find occupying 
a conspicuous position upon its pages ; 
and the reader will find in one of the 
terse and expressive stanzas of “ King 
Arthur,” far more information and 
shrewd perception of the faults and 
failings displayed by those men, whose 
conduct led to the catastrophe, than 
he will discover throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the three 
volumes we have presented to his 
notice. We have yet another excep- 
tion to take to this work, and that is, 
the choice of names which the au- 
thoress hasselected: they aresingularly 
infelicitous, and seem to have been 
taken from the very old and very 
stupid French romances to which our 
childhood was familiar. M. de 
Blangy, Fernand de Briancour, M. 
D’Aubergne, &c. &c., are those to 
which we object. Next to the choice 
of a name for the work, which should, 
at the same time, be striking and at- 
tractive, perhaps the most important 
part of the author’s task is the selec- 
tion of good and genuine names for 
the characters ; but this, with other 
portions of her, art not less essential, 
have yet to be learned by the authoress 
of ** Leonie Vermont.” 

We have, upon one or two occa- 
sions, been hard upon Mr. James ; 
and we are now extremely happy to 
have an opportunity of speaking of 
him in terms of commendation. Cen- 
sure is always displeasing to us; and 
that reputation which is acquired by 
ill-natured and indiscriminate abuse, 
we have no desire to gain; therefore 
it is with great pleasure we pronounce 
that the * Woodman ” is quite worthy 
of taking its place among the earlier 
and more felicitous efforts of his 
pen. We have not, for a consi- 
derable time, read a novel in which 
the descriptions are so fresh and vivid, 
and in which the stream of narrative 
flows so sparklingly along. Romance 
has been engrafted upon history ; al- 
ways accurate in facts, and with a 
knowledge of the history of his own as 


well as of adjoining countries, which 
cannot be surpassed, Mr. James has 
brought to the execution of his pre- 
sent task qualities eminently fitted to 
gain that success which, we feel as- 
sured, this book deserves. It con- 
tains far more of his peculiar beau- 
ties, and far less of his peculiar faults, 
than any which we have read for 
many a day. ‘The scene is laid in 
merry England, during the reign of 
Richard the Third; and the plot 
hinges principally upon the escape of 
Morton, the Bishop of Ely, whose 
person the tyrant was desirous to 
secure. He is received by the Abbess 
of Atherston St. Clair, and conveyed 
away out of the reach of his persecu- 
tors by that lady. ‘The abbess has 
two beautiful nieces—Constance and 
Iola—who have been confided to her 
care for educational purposes. The 
latter is contracted in marriage to 
Lord Fulmer ; but chance has thrown 
in her path a gentleman whom 
she infinitely prefers—a certain Lord 
Chartley. The description of these 
young ladies, as we are introduced to 
their presence at the, abbey, is very 
charming :— 


‘* They had scarcely reached woman- 
hood: the eldest was hardly nineteen, 
the other some fourteen or fifteen 
months younger. Both were beautiful, 
and there was a certain degree of like- 
ness between them—though the face of 
the elder had features more clearly, 
perhaps more beautifully cut, and an 
expression of greater thoughtfulness, 
perhaps vigour of character; yet the 
other was very beautiful too—not that 
sparkling variety, that constant play of 
ever-changing expression, which is so 
charming. Its very youthfulness was 
delightful; for a gleam of childhood 
lingered still in the look, especially when 
surprised or pleased, although the lines 
of the face and the contour of the form 
were womanly, perhaps more so than 
those of the other.” 


These two are the heroines of 
the story, which contains, in its 
progress, so many dramatis persone 
that flit across the stage, it is some- 
what difficult to select or to pronounce 
who is its hero. The opening passages 
of the story, we must not forget to 
add, afford a very marked and most 
pleasing contrast to the usual style of 
Mr. James. There is “no fine even- 
ing,” nor are there any or two cava- 
liers on horseback pricking across the 
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plain, in boots of untanned leather and 
buff jerkins ; but instead of these used- 
up instruments, a beautiful description 
of an English glade by moonlight ; and 
we have seldom seen a picture better 
drawn, or more truthfully coloured, 
than that which is here presented to 
us of the tyrant king. Let our read- 
ers judge 


but rich and beautiful, 

Gothic chamber, splendidly decorated 
and splendidly furnished, sat a gentle- 

man, th the very prime of life, ata table 
covered with manifold papers. His 
dress was gorgeous; but the eye rested 
hardly for a moment on the splendour 
of his apparel, for there was something 
in his countenance which at once fixed 
all attention upon itself. The features 
were delicate and beautiful; the eyes 
dark, keen, and expressive; the lips 
were somewhat thin, and apparently 
habitually compressed, though when 
they parted, they showed a row of teeth 
as white as snow. The long, dark- 
brown hair was of silky fineness and 
gloss, bending in. graceful waves about 
a brow broad, high, and majestic, which 
would have been perfect in form, had 
not habit or nature stamped a wrinkled 
frown upon it; while some long lines, 
the traces of deep thought, furrowed 
the wide expanse, which age had not 
yet had time to touch. He was in the 
prime of life—the early prime—for he 
had not yet seen three-and-thirty years 

and not a particle of bodily or mental 
energy had been lost; but yet his form 
did not give any promise of great 
streneth, for he was somewhat below 
the middle height, and the limbs seemed 
small and delicate. One shoulder was 
rather higher than the other, but not so 
much so as to be a striking deformity ; 
and the left arm seemed somewhat 
smaller than its fellow. No means had 
been taken to conceal these defects, yet 
he might have passed anywhere for an 
exceedingly good-looking man, had it 
not been for an expression of fierce and 
fiery passion which occasionally came 
into his countenance, ble nding strangely 
with the look of sarcastic acuteness 
which it usually wore. It was upon his 
face at that moment, as he read a letter 
before him; but it passed away speedily ; 
‘and it was not a bitter smile,’ he said, 
speaking to himself, for there was no 
one else in the room.” 


** In a small, 


Lord Chartley has incurred the dire 
resentment of Richard III., the sus- 
picion having fallen upon him of being 
accessary to the escape of the Bishop 
of Ely; or, to use the terms of the ac- 
cusation, “ that he had aided and com- 
forted, contrary to proclamation, a 
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known and avowed traitor— Morton, 
Bishop of Ely, disguised as a friar ; 
that he had carried him from Tam- 
worth to the Abbey of St. Clair of 
Atherston, for the purpose of facili- 
tating his escape. ” A charge so seri- 
ous, which, in times like these, would 
have cost many a man his bend 1, is 
dextrously met and turned aside by 
the young nobleman, who had been 
arrested and brought into the royal 
presence, preparatory to his commit- 
ment for trial. He has admitted that 
part of the charge is true; but, pro- 
ceeding to state that a portion of it is 
false—namely, that he had known the 
bishop to be a traitor, or that he had 
heard of the proclamation against 
him—he touches a chance cord in the 
king’s breast, by adding— 


“‘T found the friend, the guide, the 
instructor of my youth, flying from 
danger, and my first thought was to 
serve him. I know, my lord the King, 
that I have put my head in peril by so 
doing; but what man would consider 
such peril to save a father ?—and this 
man | looked upon as a second father. 
I will ask you, sire, if you would not 
have done a hundred times as much to 
rescue the noble Duke of York? 1 loved 
Morton as much.” 


These few words saved the young 
nobleman’s life. 


**He touched upon a tender point— 
perhaps the only really tender point in 
Richard’s breast. There are spots in 
the waste of memory ever green, ac- 
cording to the beautiful figure of the 
great oases in the desert of life. The 
burning sun of ambition cannot parch 
them ; the nipping frost of eager ava- 
rice cannot wither them; the palm-tree 
of early affection shades them for ever; 
the refreshing fountains of first-love 
keep them ever verdant. They are few 
with most men, for all bright and beau- 
tiful things are few ; but rarely is there 
a breast so rugged in its nature, so 
scorched by earthly passion, or so faded 
from dull indulgence, as not to have 
one, if not more, of these spots of bright- 
ness which, when the eye of remem- 
brance lights upon it, refreshes the 
spirit with a union of the sweet, calm 
joys of youth. The memory of his great 
father, and of the love which he had 
borne him, was the greatest, perhaps 
the only pure thing for Richard in all 
the treasury of the past; and he felt the 
allusion with sensitiveness, such as he 
had not experienced for many a long 
year. They were tender, deep, almost 
too deep ; and turning away bis head, 
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he stretched out his hand, with a ges- 
ture which seemed to command the 
speaker to stop.”—p. 67. 

Chartley’s life is spared: but he is 
placed under the surveillance of Lord 
Calverly, at Chudlow Castle—a noble- 
man who, by an accident fortunate for 
the lover, happens at the same time to 
be the guardian of the Lady lola. 
Hence frequent opportunities occur of 
the lovers ascertaining each other’s 
mutual sentiments, and. the result is, 
that Miss Iola St. Leger arrives at 
the conclusion that no earthly force 
can ever induce her to give her hand 
to the husband to whan she is con- 
tracted. Matters stand in this posi- 
tion, when a new scene occurs in the 
grand historic drama. Richmond 
effects his landing in England, the 
whole kingdom is thrown into con- 
fusion, and each of the parties in- 
terested prepare for the great struggle 
so nearathand. Richard had refused 
his assent to the marriage of the young 
heiress, Iola St. Leger, with Lord 
Fulmer, until the troubles were over, 
hoping, by this means, to retain a 
securer hold upon the young noble’s 
loyalty, of whose devotion to his cause 
he is by no means assured. Lord 
Fulmer arriyes late at night, and 
unexpectedly, at the Castle of Chud- 
low, and after a brief interview with 
Lord Calverly, it is arranged be- 
tween them that the marriage shall 
take place without further delay. 
Chartley is thrown into confinement, 
a guard placed at his chamber-door, 
and arrangements made for perform- 
ing the ceremony at once, coute qui 
coute. There happened, however, to 
be, at that time, on a visit to the cas- 
tle, a certain Sir William Arden, who 
proves a complete marplot to all their 
proceedings. He is the lover of Con- 
stance, lola St. Leger’s sister; and, 
in consequence of the representations 
of that young lady, he has some sus- 
picion that all is not right—that it is 
possible the King’s consent has not been 
obtained; so, by a very dextrous 
arrangement, he contrives to render 
nugatory and frustrates these matri- 
monial plots, and the Lady Iola St. 
Leger contrives, no one can discover 
how, to effect her escape from the 
castle. A messenger arrives, ordering 
Lord Fulmer to repair to his post in 
the King’s name. Events hurry to- 
wards their conclusion ; the battle of 
Bosworthfield is decided; the young 


lady is discovered under the care of a 
personage who occupies a prominent 
position in the progress of the story, 
under the style and title of Boyd the 
Woodman, but who turns out to be 
the Earl of Arran. The marriage 
between Lord Chartley and Iola St. 
Leger takes place, and all ends happily 
for the heroes and heroines of the story. 

Mr. James has not evinced much 
skill in disposing of the personages 
who occupy the principal réles in the 
progress of this story. They are 
huddled off the stage with a strange 
confusion. Many of them are dropped 
as soon as it suits the convenience of 
the author to get rid of them; and 
the whole of the third volume, which 
ought to be clear and concise, evinces 
an utter want of arrangement and a 
perplexity, which shows the extreme 
haste in which it must have been 
written. But in spite of these, and 
other minor defects, the tale of ** The 
Woodman” abounds in passages of 
great power and beauty, and will be 
welcomed by the public as a_pro- 
duction which is not unlikely to oc- 
cupy a place in the standard histori- 
cal literature of the country. 

We must now take our leave of 
the host of authors we have drawn 
around our judgment-seat ; and, ere 
we conclude, we have to express our 
extreme satisfaction, that, with a few 
exceptions, the tone of writers of fic- 
tion of the present day seems altered 
considerably for the better. A novel, 
particularly of the lighter class, finds 
its way into so many circles, where, 
notwithstanding the r rapid progress of 
education, graver treatises could never 
penetrate, that it may, beyond all 
question, be used as a most efficacious 
medium for the conveyance of useful 
instruction. The more pleasant and 
agreeable the medium, of course the 
better chance the information it con- 
tains has of being universally incul- 
cated. 

The most trivial occurrences of 
everyday life, if agreeably narrated, 
may be made to have their moral uses, 
and to convey sound, practical wisdom. 
While, therefore, this is the case, we 
should feel reluctant to quarrel with 
writers, so long as we are able to 
discover beneath the surface sound 
and wholesome truths, which, plea- 
santly conveyed, can never prove un- 
palatable to the most careless and 
uninformed reader. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


POLICE—COURTS OF JUSTICE—OVER-CENTRALISATION, 


Tuoucu willing to give a well-meaning 
and hardworking Government credit 
for all it has done and is doing to render 
the condition of its subjects as full of 
contentment and prosperous as possi- 
ble, we can give no commendation to 
either the Police or Judicial systems 
prevailing in India. We believe from 
all we have read, and more than that, 
from what we have observed for many 
years, that both are radically, and we 
fear also, in most essential respects, 
incurably bad, inefficient, and often 
mischievous in operation, and the di- 
rect cause of more suffering and ac- 
tive discontent in the people than can 
be imagined by those who, from the 
abstract love of justice, and conviction 
of superiority, supposed to be inherent 
in every Englishman, now suppose 
that, under our government, the na- 
tives are protected in person and 
property more efficiently than under 
native Governments. This is, we fear, 
a sore delusion. Our own civil officers’ 
periodical reports on the Police, shew 
an increase of crime and a boldness and 
consistence in its commission which is 
most disheartening. From the time 
the Hon. Mr. Shore published his 
notes on Indian affairs, then supposed 
by many to be exaggerations, to the 
present, so far from improvement hav- 
ing taken place, there has been a 
retrogression most vexatious and dis- 
heartening to observe. The archives 
of Government are loaded with sug- 
gestions and reports upon the subject, 
many of them tried, many untried ; 
but all useless, as is proved by the 
result. Now it is, that there are not 
enough magistrates; again, not enough 
native assistant deputies, and their 
establishments. Now, that the police 
should not be the original one of the 
villages and districts, as that was 
found inefficient and corrupt; but 
that one wholly should be form- 
ed, which could be depended upon. 
Again, that the new levies were bad, 
and resort should be again had to the 


old system. The police has been a 
series of shifts, expedients, trials, and 
experiments, till but one result has 
been attained—the thorough education, 
and accomplishment of all Govern- 
ment native officials, from high to low, 
in the most undisguised and unblushing 
corruption that probably ever existed 
in any country; the complete disor- 
ganisation of the native Police system, 
which might have been improved, and 
the establishment of one which even 
its own originators have acknowledged 
to have failed most signally and entirely. 
It is lamentably notorious, that of 
all in India, the police is worst in the 
districts that have been longest under 
our rule. in Bengal, we have only to 
turn to the daily papers of Calcutta, 
and the pages of the Calcutta Review, 
to observe that Lattialism or club-law, 
is that of the districts to the north 
and west, and of Calcutta—the magis- 
trates, deputy magistrates, and the 
like are helpless to prevent it. That 
the laws, which, failing to afford re- 
dress, induce appeals to brute force, 
are so obscure and bad that they make 
confusion only worse confounded, and 
beget a desperation, as it may be term- 
ed, which has no check or control. 
It matters not whether native or 
European, the club is found to be 
the most efficient decider of most 
questions, and with a free hand to 
give, there is very little fear that con- 
viction ever can be brought home to 
anybody. In regard to gang robber- 
ies and decouteés it is the same; they 
increase, and the chances of convic- 
tion diminish. To such a pitch of 
evil condition had mismanagement 
and neglect combined brought the 
police of Calcutta itself, that it could 
no longer be endured, and some re- 
forms have been undertaken and are, 
we observe, in progress under a new 
chief magistrate. We observe the 
same complaint of Bombay. Madras 
we believe to be somewhat better, as 
far as the town is concerned ; but the 
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districts are very indifferent, though, 
perhaps, better on the whole than 
Bengal. 

If the police be inefficient for the 
suppression of grave crimes, it is most 
efficient for the annoyance of the peo- 
ple. There is no redress for this, no 
remedy; it has to be endured, pa- 
tiently if it may be, at any rate en- 
dured: struggling with the evil ap- 
pears only to render extrication the 
more hopeless, and it is better and 
more profitable to submit to extortion 
at once, than to attempt to defy it, or 
prove innocence. Detail is impossible 
here; the subject requires a volume, 
and a most interesting volume would 
it be, from any able hand, for illustra- 
tion; nor would a cursory notice be 
intelligible to our readers; they would 
become bewildered with the misdoings 
and chicaneries of Moonshees, Sher- 
ishtadaro, Mohurrirs, and Chuppras- 
sees, not to go to the higher grades of 
Thunnadars, Darogas, and their su- 
periors, as we even could detail them. 
That false accusations, briberies, con- 
nivance at real crimes, and invention 
of crime that never occurred flourish, 
is, to say little of the system, for such 
it is, of our district police courts. 
Every one is weary of it. Magis- 
trates are aware of it, but remedy 
there appears to be none. The native 
agency employed is so corrupt, and 
so shameless in its corruption; so 
dreaded by the people, and so uncon- 
querable, that the best European en- 
ergies may almost without reproach 
passively endure what it is hopeless to 
correct. But is there no remedy? 
it will be asked ; and sadly and appre- 
hensively do we reply, none—or none 
that can be used efficiently. The evil 
and remedy lie mainly in the people 
themselves, who submit to rapacity, 
and have not the spirit to resent it, 
in the forms and lengthy proceedings 
in which every case becomes involved 
from its commencement, in the venality 
of witnesses, the adroit combinations 
which can be entered into, and which 
defy detection by the most experienced, 
and in the load of business which each 
European or native civil officer has to 
transact, no matter whether well or 
ill, whether distracted by conflicting 
evidences which he has not leisure to 
sift properly, or by the thousand du- 
ties of his office ; the magistrate knows 
that a certain amount of labour is ex- 


pected of him, and that his reports 
must shew that a certain amount of 
cases have been decided. He has as- 
sistance, it is true; but the unlimited 
amount of appeal allowed, and the 
ignorance and inexperience of the 
young men given him as assistants, 
their limited knowledge of the col- 
loquial language of the country for 
many years [it is not because men 
pass at college that they understand 
Eastern languages], all combine to 
throw the mass upon himself. Here 
and there, a clever, active, intelligent, 
and benevolent magistrate may exist 
and do good, but such men are not 
universal; and where there is indolence 
on the one hand, or ill-temper and 
dulness on the other, or both com- 
bined, the native officials rule para- 
mount in the cucherry or public office 
of the district, with sore effect upon 
the people. 

The European agency is too li- 
mited; it is impossible, or next to 
impossible, that any man in office can do 
the work which he has todo. Govern- 
ment complain, the people complain, 
but remedy there is none ; for the ci- 
vil department of the service cannot be 
enlarged, on account of the expense. 
Much good, however, might be done 
by the appointment, to all the worst 
districts, of an additional number of 
military officers to act under the col- 
lector, for the most part young men 
who should give proof of knowledge 
of the local language of the district, 
and who should have immediate charge 
of the police, whether village estab- 
lishments, or the hired policemen, or 
Burkudage, and should be employed 
on police duty, and that only. No 
high pay need be given; there are 
hundreds of young men in the army 
who would be glad of the opening and 
incentive to exertion, and would prove 
most efficient police officers ; nor could 
any better school be devised for even- 
tual political improvement. Magis- 
trates, we apprehend, are not proper 
police superintendents in any case, 
They have minor cases to try; they 
have their own duties as revenue-col- 
lectors, besides, to look after; they 
cannot have their cucherries, or offi- 
cers, nor can they carry about with 
them the host of native officials who 
abound there, except at great hin- 
drance to business. Police superin- 
tendents should be active young men, 
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with no incumbrance; they should be 
required to be perpetually on the move, 
not in regular courses of visitation, but 
to be present wherever they found 
there was necessity. As Sir Charles 
Napier said of the officers of the 
Scinde Horse, on the frontier— They 
should live in their saddles.” We 
would also have it imperative that only 
those who proved useful should remain 
in the department. A _ year’s trial 
would suffice toshew a man’s capability, 
and evéry non-efficient, whoever he 
might be, should be remanded to his 
regiment forthwith. While we write, 
however, we are painfully impressed 
with the conviction that even this re- 
source is impracticable. Even now 
there is a perpetual cry that regi- 
ments are under-officered, and that the 
withdrawal of so many as are already 
withdrawn is a serious evil. Yet we 
have given our suggestion, nor can we 
devise any other more efficient one to 
check the evil practices of the under- 
lings of the police establishments. 

We have said that in our oldest dis- 
tricts the police is the worst. In those 
more recently conquered, the Mahratta 
districts of the Dekhan, for instance, 
and in the north-west provinces, where 
the people are more independent than 
in Bengal, and as in both the old na- 
tive systems have not been broken 
down entirely, much of the old na- 
tive energy remains, and the police 
is respectable, if not entirely efficient. 
In the whole of the Mahratta country 
the village police exists, as it has been 
time out of mind, and has been im- 
proved. The patell, or head officer, is 
the local village magistrate, and is en- 
trusted with efficient powers for the 
regulation of his own village police ; 
but here, as in Bengal, active European 
superintendence is again wanting, and 
again we meet with collectors and their 
assistants, overworked, and unable 
to attend to details under 
which only an efficient superstracture 
of management can be effected. Let 
us reflect what one Englishman, 
afi assistatit-collector, can do in a 
popular district, say sixty miles or 
iidre each way, or more frequently 
much larger ; who, besides the police 
atid magisterial department, has the 
whole of the intricate details of revenue 
to attend to, and to decide on cases 


those 


referred by his subordinate native au- 
The collector, who is the 


thorities. 
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head official of the district, perhaps 
two hundred miles long by sixty or 
eighty broad, or, as it may be, much 
larger, has a general superintendence 
over all. He has two, or perhaps 
three assistants, besides the civil sur- 
geon, who acts as mayistrate ; fortu- 
nate if all are attheit posts; if not, he, 
or whoever remain, have to do the 
work of the absent. He has the whole 
of the collections to get in, and appeals 
to decide; all the infinite small items 
and accounts to check and audit ; and it 
seems the constant ambition of revenue 
commissions and revenue boards to 
multiply accounts and tabular state- 
ments. Can he do his work as he him- 
self could wish it to be done, even 
thongh he work from early morning till 
late in theevening? Impossible. But 
there is no remedy for this. 

A very grand fault in the police is 
over centralisation. It is the bane of 
all our Indian Government proceed- 
ings. Another is the want of uni- 
formity in system. Again, of the over- 
loz aiding the superintendence with forms 
and writings. No matter how trivial 
a case, evidence must be taken and re- 
corded with the decision. Whoever 
reads these, or troubles himself about 
them, it would be difficult to imagine, 

Two-thirds of the cases which come 
before a magistrate might be settled 
out of hand by vivd voce proceedings. 
It is no check upon false evidence that it 
is written, and records of cases decided, 
all that would be required, might bekept 
for reference, if needful. How much 
useless writing is done, and how much 
time is lost, in magistrates’ cucherries, 
in the taking of evidence, we are at a 
loss to define; the aggregate is some- 
thing that cannot be computed or ima- 
gined. We would abolish all this; 
and it might be fairly left to the ma- 
gistrate’s own decision, whether a case 
was worthy of record or not; atid 
such cases as had to go to the ses- 
sions, might be prepared as they are 
now. But again we are warned that 
our space will not enable us to follow 
up this interesting subject, and a few 
words in reference to what has been 
done oh a great scale in this depart- 
ment in India are necessary. 

We refer to Thuggee and Dacoity. 
In regard to the former, it may safely 
be said that it is at an end. Thug e 
has been put down by ati able cotnbi- 
nation of many extraordinary circuin- 
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stances andexertions. Dacoity has been 
checked in its worst forms, but not with 
the success which has attended Thug- 
gee. Neither, however, have beenin the 
hands of ordinary magistrates or police 
of the country—in theirs it would 
have failed utterly. Government has 
formed a separate establishment in 
both cases, the officers of which re- 

orted to their chiefs while they were 
scattered all over India. They have 
done on a large scale for India, and 
proved that it can be done efficiently, 
and to the very root, what we have 
suggested could be done in districts 
by similar means. The proceedings 
may not always be according to the 
local rule and square of “the regal 
tion,” but they have been, and are 
effective, and that is what is mainly 
required. The administration, in con- 
nexion with its general police, may look 
back with honest pride upon the re- 
sult of this, its one successful measure. 
Successful, we firmly believe, because, 
and only because, it was made a special 
and particular duty, unmixed with 
other duties, and because Government 
committed the execution of it to men 
who had wills of their own, and who 
set at nought the old magistrate police 
system, which had been one of the 
main props of these horrible combi- 
nations. We urge, then, that until 
the police is made a separate business, 
as the Thuggee e and Dacoity was, and 
simplified in all its details, ‘there is no 
hope of efficient reformation and relief 
to the people, or protection of their 
property. 

We dare hardly venture here upon 
the judicial system of India; we never 
heard any one commend it, and believe 
that, abstractedly, it is a failure. Of 
this much we have an absolute convic- 
tion, that it is totally unfitted for the 
people of India ; and, after a long and 
weary trial, has not adjusted itself to 
them, or them to it, in the least. To 
the honest suitor for justice, our courts 
are at present unapproachable, from 
the unblushing rapacity of the native 
officials employed therein. To the 
litigant they are, perhaps, welcome, for 
there is no chicanery that can be 
thought of, or devised by native inge 
nuity, which is not practised in profa- 
sion. Perjury is not a crime, and false 
witness is given without the remotest 
hesitation. We believe that; in native 
territories, where there is a fair atten- 


tion to complaints given, and no subor- 
dinate courts whatever, when justice 
is the summary inquiry, and summary 
decision of a punchayet, the people are 
much more content, and much happier 
than under our own rule. The far- 
famed “ Tusaf” (justice) of the 
* Coompani Bahadur” was once a 
theme of praise; but it used to ema- 
nate, not from courts hampered and 
clogged by useless and intricate forms, 
which supply means for chicanery— 
hot-beds of all evil that native intrigue 
and dishonesty can possibly supply— 
but from men who did not sit in 
courts, and cucherries surrounded by 
native officials, and hosts of chuppras- 
sees all greedy of gain and plunder, 
but who, thrown among the people, 
were readily accessible, and who were 
not burthened with forms as at pre- 
sent. They lived more among, and 
knew more of, the people than the 
present generation does, or ever will 
do. Such men were Munro, Elphin- 
stone, Malcolm, Jenkins, Ouchter- 
lony, and a host of others. ‘ We do 
not see such men now,” we have often 
heard natives say, sadly ; “ they lived 
among us, and unde rstood us, and felt 
for and with us.” Yet such men, or 
men with kindred spirits, now exist in 
India; it is the Government, in its 
endless and mischievous centralisation, 
in its ill-adapted laws and judicial pro- 
ceedings, in the shape of boards of re- 
venue and suddur adawlut’s forms and 
trivialities constantly augmented, which 
raise up a barrier of obstructions be- 
tween the people and their rulers, 
which nothing can break through. 
How many a weary suitor is there 
who dares not venture into court, lest 
he should be ruined. How many a 
man is dragged there on false grounds, 
and ruined. It is not appropriate to 
say, * But this may be the case any- 
where ; it is so in our own country.’ 

There is much difference between the 
two. There is no rapacious court- 
establishment in England ; no greedy 
writers, mootishees, shirishtadars, du- 
flindars, and vakeels, to be feed and 
bribed, ere a case can proceed. We, 
too, in England and Ireland, like law ; 
by it we support, volantarily, a host 
of attorneys, and a host of ‘able and 
intelligent advocates. These are all 
gentlemen, and highly educated. 
There is a dignity, for all its uncer- 
tainty; inthe law. There isa trial by 
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jury, and properly-educated judges ; 
people can be punished for perjury, 
and there is no preference, rather than 
otherwise, for giving false evidence. 
It is not so in India; but the exact 
contrary in all respects. There is no 
law, but there are regulations and 
acts. We are growing in India, as 
they did in England, to make law out 
of precedents ; but it isa poor system 
after all, considering the foundation it 
rests upon. : 

Westhink, we have always thought, 
that Government has been wrong in 
abolishing native punchayets; they 
are very useful, very cheap, very cer- 
tain, and usually above bribery or in- 
timidation. When properly support- 
ed, the people liked them, voluntarily 
resorted to them, and they do not like 
the courts, and would gladly resort to 
them again. We do not pretend to 
suggest reforms ; but consider that the 
present system, of which we suppose 
the abolition is impossible, would be 
greatly relieved by punchayets, and 
that suitors might be allowed, in all 
ordinary cases, the option of redress 
by punchayet, or by the court. A 
punchayet need not be five, but may 
be any number of men. The great 


object of it would be to relieve the 


suitors of the exactions of court har- 
pies, of the vexatious and intermin- 
able delays which they can create, and 
to simplify proceedings in small cases. 
An appeal might be to the district 
judge, if necessary. We consider that 
in all disputes of money matters, trade, 
partitions of inheritance, and the like, 
this would be found most useful ; and 
natives, if their faith in punchayets be 
not shaken by long disuse of them, 
would be glad of them. There isa 
native proverb in every man’s mouth 
—** Punchmen Purmeshwur”—* God 
is with, or in the punchayet.” We 
never heard as much said of the courts. 

Above all, the eternal and vexatious 
centralisation should be given up. 
Excessive centralisation paralyses in- 
dividual exertion; no man, however 
able and vigorous a public servant, 
can feel free under what exists. It 
evinces perpetual suspicion, and, in 
point of fact, is the effect of suspicion. 
Government does not, apparently, be- 
lieve its judges or its magistrates just 
or capable, and therefore have a per- 
petually sifting inquisition on their 
proceedings. This reduces local au- 
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thority, cramps exertion, and prevents 
the exercise of moral convictions. 
Appeal may be necessary, but it should 
not be courted, or, as it were, invited 
at present. Inefficient or unjust judges 
would of themselves become manifest 
in ashort time, and could be removed, 
and the pains-taking centralisation of 
the suddur ought not to be exerted to 
break down the existence of what is 
good ; acting also as an incentive to liti- 
gation and to unlimited appeal, which 
it virtually does. To the minutest de- 
tails this centralising influence pene- 
trates. Government believed every one 
of its servants to be incompetent, unless 
satisfied by the most vexatious and ha- 
rassing inquisition that they were not 
so. Nor is the inquisition that sits, per- 
petually, infallible, though it may con- 
sider itself so. Many a case may be 
locally decided, on the abstract con- 
victions of a judge or magistrate, that, 
months after, may be refused by the 
suddur, upon perusal of evidence of 
which the dry bones are there, but 
not the expression. 

It is the practice of the courts, how- 
ever, which requires most reform. It 
is not a dignified practice of law, even 
of Indian law or regulations, or Hin- 
doo, or Mahomedan law, or *con- 
structions” by tle suddur adawlut, 
but of chicanery; whoever is the 
greatest adept in this, and whoever 
can bribe the native amla or establish- 
ment highest, has the best chance. 
This applies to civil cases ; nor is the 
criminal system less objectionable : 
a thousand graver and more insur- 
mountable objections are attached to 
it. What false evidence, what extor- 
tion, what delays, what admirably-eon- 
structed alibis, what harvest to the 
police from robberies, murders, sus- 
picious deaths, assaults, trespasses, and 
the like! Who dare complain or pro- 
secute? Few, indeed, but the power- 
ful, or those who, at any risk, at any 
expense, are determined to do so. 
Again, there is a conviction; what 
follows ?—hard labour and imprison- 
ment, perhaps, is the sentence. This 
isa mockery for punishment. Well 
fed, well clothed, working in the Judge 
Sahib, or Collector Sahib Bahaden’s 
garden; a time now and then on the 
roads in the cantonment or civil sta- 
tion, or manufactories in gaols ; plenty 
to eat, light irons, and good lodging, 
the society of all their brethren thieves, 
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fresh plans for work when out—all 
these are the punishments they have 
toendure. The gaols are no dread to 
the criminals ; but transportation is. 
There is a very wholesome dread of 
the “ Kala Panee,” the “* Blackwater,” 
and exaggerated stories told regarding 
it are useful. It is, we think, how- 
ever, too sparingly used, 

Our punishments are too light ; and 
the general employment of the suddur, 
in a very profusion of humanity, is 
to make them lighter. The native 
Governments had a rough way of deal- 
ing with criminals; imprisonment 
with them was no child’s play ; it was 
a very wretched existence in heavy 
irons, bordering on starvation. Their 
prisoners were very miserable ; severe 
crimes were promptly punished by the 
lopping off a hand, or arm, or foot in 
a public place, or the summary hang- 
ing to a tree of a race of thieves 
caught flagrante delicto—this kept 
down crime very materially. For other 
offences fines were more largely levied 
than with us, and very wisely. Natives 
do not like to have to pay money ; 
they would rather by far go to gaol, 
dig earth for a month, or year or 
two, or do any of theindoor work, 
which corresponds to picking oakum 
in our gaols, than pay a fine; we 
would fain see fines more prevalent. 
Receivers of stolen goods, usually 
men of substance, should be fined very 
heavily—they do not care for a little 
imprisonment. Trespasses, riots, as- 
saults, conspiracies, and even thefts, 
should be punished by fine. Thieving 
and misdemeanour should be made as 
little profitable as possible ; we would 
have every thief, in addition to 
his imprisonment, made to pay for 
his own keep while he was in confine- 
ment. Government would be sur- 
prised to find how readily it would be 
paid. Gaoldiscipline should be strict- 
er, and solitary confinement more re- 
sorted to in graver offences. Humanity 
and philanthropy are most creditable 
and estimable qualifications ; but they 
may be overdone in relation to crimi- 


nal offenders. It needs must be that 
crime exists ; but crime may be en- 
couraged by bad or too lenient crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, and by a bad police, 
and this we believe to be the condi- 
tion of India at this moment. 

It is greatly the fashion to decry 
native Governments; but comparing 
our own systems with theirs, we state, 
under conviction of its truth, that there 
is less crime, and more security from 
crime, among those which have any 
pretensions to efficiency than in ours. 
Some injustice may be done occasion- 
ally ; but, on the whole, crime is bet- 
ter restrained—first, because it is more 
summarily punished; and secondly, 
because there is no fuss made about it. 
As our old highwaymen of England 
had their vanities, so have those of 
India; and it is not to be doubted, 
that criminals are made of more im- 
portance under our systems than un- 
der those of native Governments. 
Again, while we would by no means 
allege that innocent people were more 
frequently punished, we believe, bribers 
being pretty equal in both, that the 
guilty are far more certain of convic- 
tion. There is, at least, no chicanery 
of law, as with us, to screen them, nor 
suddur boards to nullify the proceed- 
ings of pains-taking judges and magis- 
trates. It is not pleasant to have to 
write as we have done of these two great 
departments of Indian legislature ; but 
we do so, not only from personal ob- 
servation, but from innate conviction 
of the truth of all that has been writ- 
ten on the subject ; nor do weremem- 
ber ever to have read any apology in 
defence of them; while one can take 
up no Indian paper, periodical, or 
grave statistical report, or even his- 
tory, without having one’s previous 
thoughts very gravely and painfully 
confirmed. 

We have just alluded to the over-cen- 
tralisation of the Government, and in 
looking over a file of Indian papers late- 
ly, we observe the subject has been (as, 
when, indeed, is it not) noticed in India. 
An order, for instance,*is issued, among 


* The following choice morceaux are also added, taken from a recent general 


order by Sir Charles Napier :— 


** BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
‘** The following orders issued by the officers commanding at Almorah are, with 


the sanction of Government, confirmed. 


“Dated the 2nd December, 1847, directing the provision of a dooley and four coo- 
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other Government orders, that the hire 
of a few men for the conveyance of asick 
groom of the governor-general’s escort 
to hospital, a few pence is authorised. 
This is matched by the correspondence 
of a Madras functionary with the head 
of his Government, in regard to the pay 
of a sweeper, who asked one rupee more 
per month than had been previously 
given to aman who had only per formed 
one duty of two ; and a Calcutta paper 
matches both, by illustrating the effect 
of references regarding contingent 
charges of vernacular schools, plan- 
tain leaves, and trifling school charges, 
probably amounting to a few pence 
monthly. These have to be submit- 
ted by the schoolmaster to the * col- 
lector,” by him to the “ commissioner” 
for examination and signature, by the 


commissioner to the Suddur Board of 


Revenue, and after due deliberation in 
that august council, to be returned in 
the same order, @. e., by the Board to 
the commissioner, the commissioner 
to the collector, and the collector to 
the school. Should any correspon- 
dence arise on so pithy a point, or any 
similar one, the collector must write 
to the commissioner, the commissioner 
to the Board, and so on in the same 
round. We ourselves can give, of our 
own knowledge, another absurd illus- 
tration. Some witnesses had to be 
sent, who had been applied for offi- 
cially from a foreign state into a Zil- 
lah Company's Court, as evidence in 
an important case under trial. They 
were sent on to the nearest sub- 
ordinate station of the district 
where they were required, and their 
subsistence was paid up to this point. 
As the native functionary in charge 
had, however, received orders not to 
expend or advance any money on his 
own authority, or on an order issued by 
the Suddur Board, the witnesses were 
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detained for the purpose of a reference 
to the collector, as to whether their 
* batta” was to be paid or not. This 
officer happened to be in a distant 
portion of his Collectorate, and the 
reference was a fortnight in being an- 
swered: eventually the permission was 
given, and the money paid, but the 
detention of evidences and of the suit 
ensued, and the additional cost of the 
witnesses, a considerable sum, was the 
consequence. It is not the subordi- 
nate officers who are in fault in such 
cases; but the Government. The 
paper we have alluded to, the “Friend 
of India” says in illustration of this— 
we cannot do better than quote him— 


“The centralisation of our Indian 
administration is one main cause of the 
absence progressive improvement. 
No one seems to be trusted with the 
smallest responsibility which can possi- 
bly be thrown upon those to whom he 
is subordinate. The smallest matters 
are incessantly referred to the highest 
authority, and, hence the witty re mark 
of Jacquemont, that the Government 
of India was a Government of paper. 
‘Those whose vocation it should be to 
give their minds up to the consideration 
of large and comprehensive views, and 
to bring broad plans of improvement to 
maturity, are smothered by details. 

It is the system which is at fault, and 
not those who move and act in it, and 
the system will never be reformed ex- 
cept by reiterated exposures of its ab- 
surdity, and of the disadvantages it 
inflicts on the country. It is to be 
hoped that whenever an opportunity is 
thus afforded for bringing the subject 
under a public animadversion, the re- 
marks of the press will be viewed ina 
right point of view, and considered as 
being directed not against the indivi- 
duals whose names may be associated 
with the case, but against a ridiculous 
and vexatious administrative arrange- 
ment.” 


of 


lies for the conveyance of an insane Sepoy from Almorah to Bumouree, and of a 
two-bullock hackery for him from thence to Bareilly. 


oe Dated the 2 2% Qnd Deceinbe or, 1847, directing the commissariat agent to pay one 
rupee to a cooley for his conveyance from Bumouree to Almorah, of quilts for the 
use of the artillery and Kemaoon battalion. 


- Dated the 13th June, 1848, directing the pay ment of eight annasto Bhow anydeen, 


hackeryman, arrived with military stores from the C 


Caw npore magazine. 


« Dated the 18th of Novembe or, 1848, directing the payment of two annas each to 
twelve coolies, for the conveyance of condemned stores from the magazine of the 
Kemaoon battalion to the Thana of Almorah, for sale by auction.” 
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Jacquemont might well declare the 
Government of India to be a Govern- 
ment of paper. Let any of our read- 
ers imagine the vast details of this 
vast dominion, and under the active 
centralisation which obtains, the end- 
less references and counter-references 
and the correspondence which must 
inevitably ensue, and the occupation and 
destruction of time in trifles which 
might with far greater propriety be 
settled on the spot, by those to whom 
local administration is entrusted. We 
will venture to say that in no other 
government on earth does so much 
correspondence exist, nay, nor a tenth 
part of it. Under the same system, 
the government of Great Britain 
would he impossible of accomplish- 
ment at all—it would sink under the 
weight of references. The extent of 
the Indian Government establishments, 
and civil charges, bear witness to the 
mischief of our centralisation, and the 
duplicates, triplicates, quadruplicates of 
papers of all kinds, civil and military 
references, and correspondence on all 
subjects connected with them, which 
are for ever needed. But it is impos- 
sible to enter into details. Those of 
our readers who are at all familiar 
with the machinery of a Government, 
will see how it must be clogged and 
impeded by this system, and those in 
particular who know aught of India, 
can supply the deficiency we have 
made from their own minds. We 
could not be further explanatory ex- 
cept by pages of what would be very 
dry detail indeed. 

We notice these subjects promi- 


nently because they are points in 

which the Government of India is 
very weak, and very assailable; and 
it is on these particularly, as main parts 
of the whole, that it will be assailed 
in parliament at the expiration of the 
Charter. With the whole force of 
the opposition its interests will have 
to meet ; war and debt may have pre- 
vented national outlay for improve- 
ment; but these ought not to have 
affected good government—nor ought 
we to see bad police, an unsuitable 
judicial system, and ridiculous over- 
centralisation, after the local expe- 
rience that years have given (sucn 
things were only tolerable in the out- 
set), nor understood that their effects 
grow worse, and not better, with time. 
The people of England have expected 
better results, and will demand them. 
It is these and other failings in admi- 
nistration which have induced many to 
give the appellation of a “ rascally 
Government ’”’ to that of India, an ap- 
pellation, which, coarse as it may sound, 
has been shrewdly proved ; yet, if we 
view the intelligence, the high honor, 
the devotion, the benevolence, and the 
unwearied assiduity of the members 
of the Government, we may well mar- 
vel at the unsatisfactory result. Their 
high qualifications cannot be denied ; 
but it is undeniable that bad systems 
prevail which themselves denounce, 
and a kind of it will-last-my-time po- 
licy, which becomes by custom only 
the more riveted upon the country 
and upon the administration itself, 
and which no one has had the ability 
or the confidence to reform. 


CHAPTER V. 


GLANCE AT THE NATIVE GOVERNMENTS OF 


INDIA—SATTARA, NAGPOOR, OUDE, HYDERABAD 


GUALIOR, BARODA, CUTCH. 


We have yet a grave fault to find 
with the Indian Government, one we 
have seen nowhere noticed, but which 
exists, nevertheless, and might be re- 
medied. Charity covereth a multitude 
of sins, saith the Scripture, but the In- 
dian Government is not charitable. It 
is in great and unfavourable contrast 
to all native governments with which 
we are acquainted on this point. 
Throughout the length and breadth 
of the land there is no charity. Go- 
vernment gives none—district officers 
give none—they are not authorised. In 


native governments, not only are the 
princeand his Governmentitself usually 
charitable, in the truest sense of the 
word, but there is hardly a district in 
which a certain sum is not allowed 
from the collections for charitable pur- 
poses, and which is disbursed. We 
do not here speak of alms to profes- 
sional mendicants, to religious offer- 
ings, and the like; but there isa great 
deal done in alms to the poor, and 
lame, and blind; in assisting struggling 
families in their marriages, and other 
unavoidable expenses—in gifts to re- 
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spectable persons in difficulty. All the 
endowments, religious and otherwise, 
of the country, are independent of this. 

Those who are acquainted with the 
private disbursements of a native state, 
they are, perhaps, few in number, will 
bear us out in our assertion. To the 
casual or superficial observer they are 
an apparent waste ; but it is not so in 
reality—the numbers of people relieved 
or supported is marvellous. No coun- 
try in the world can be without po- 
verty+all countries relieve it to the 
best of their means—but in India, un- 
less a famine comes to sweep away 
thousands, and sternly arouses the Go- 
vernment from its apathy—we will 
admit that it does not then fail—no- 
thing is done. A little charity, if not 
a great deal, would have its reward— 
it is an obligation on our occupation of 
the country which we consider cannot 
be evaded, and God's blessing goes 
with it, whether to black or white. 
We would hail with infinite thankful- 
ness the sanction of such means as 
Government could afford for this pur- 
pose. At present it is a reproach that 
it exists not. How much thankfulness, 
how much true popularity would ensue 
if it did! The poor of India are sup- 
ported entirely by its people. In Eng- 
land property is taxed for the support 
of the poor: in India, Government is 
the large proprietor of all in respect to 
the land—ought it to be indifferent to 
them? Wethink not. In all native 
states, where the old village corpora- 
tions exist intact, allowance is always 
made in village accounts for village 
charities. This is independent of the 
district charities, which are under the 
charge of the taloogdar, or collector ; 
but our own settlements have swept 
away allthese. Some peculations may 
occur among them in native states, 
where details are little attended to; 
but the greater portion of the money 
is duly and equitably laid out. Cha- 
ritable funds are usually sacred, even 
in native eyes. It is in this respect 
that our conquests are often most 
heavily felt; ‘and we would have due 
observance of old customs, even of 
charity, for some time to come, in the 
Punjab. Nor, looking to Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, or to the many 
large native cities within our domi- 
nions, can we perceive any endowments 
commensurate with the revenues of 
our Government. A few may, nay do 
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exist, at the presidencies ; but to enu- 
merate them would be a further re- 
proach, so small are they in reference 
to the general necessities. Government, 
in allowing six per cent. on deposits 
made by charitable persons, seems to 
have done its utmost, and appears to 
have viewed this even with mistrust 
that it was too much; for even this, 
if report be true, is to be disturbed, 
and hereafter only five per cent. is to 
be allowed. Alas, alas! for this mean 
parsimony. What wonderful amount 
is ever likely to be in deposit, which 
could make the payment of one per 
cent. a matter of difficulty or of regret, 
or to what better purpose could a por- 
tion of the revenue be devoted, than 
to secure for the benefit of hospitals, 
colleges, and schools, alms-houses, and 
the like, the contributions of rich na- 
tives or Europeans at a fair return! 
Ifa few grants have been made at 
the presidencies in the course of years, 
we know of none in the provinces. 
Not an hospital, hardly a district dis- 
pensary, not an alms-house—but why 
pursue the subject? We emphatically 
declare that it stands in painful con- 
trast to what ought to be—to what is 
the obligation of Government. What 
district ought to be without medical 
aid, at least to the unfortunate, who 
are too poor to obtain it even from the 
ignorant hands of native practitioners. 
Nay, every station of a subordinate 
police or revenue officer ought long 
ere this to have its regular native me- 
dical officer, and if relief could not 
be afforded to all, yet much might be 
done among the poor and needy who 
most needit. We earnestly trust that 
we may not be writing utterly in vain 
on this subject. How will it sound in 
the British Parliament in 1852, that 
the Company’s Government drew hun- 
dreds of millions from the people of 
India, and gave no charity during the 
the long time of its incumbency ; and 
who can defend it from this reproach ! 
If, as we review successively the 
salient points of the Indian admi- 
nistration, we take occasion to blame 
where blame is due, we are as ready 
to acknowledge exertion and appli- 
cation, as well as sincere desire to 
do something where such exist; and 
on the subject of education we are 
bound to admit that the Government 
of India has not of late years been idle 
or indifferent. For very many years it 
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was a kind of political heresy to speak 
of education of any enlightening cha- 
racter ; and except afew Arabic, and 
Persian, and Sanscrit colleges and 
schools in the Bengal Presidency, and 
a Sanscrit College at Poona, in which 
the obsolete literature of those lan- 
guages was taught to a few students, 
the subject was uncared for, and, in 
fact, put carefully out of sight. It was 
believed to be politically dangerous to 
educate the natives of India, and they 
were allowed to remain in their igno- 
rance. But it was impossible that this 
couldlast. Natives were found to desire 
knowledge themselves, and to become 
accomplished scholars; and under a 
more liberal policy of administration, 
and under a dissipation of the dread 
which had before existed, the portals 
to knowledge were gradually opened 
by instruction in the English language. 
Since then there are Government and 
other schools for English instruction ; 
and under Lord Hardinge’s adminis- 
tration 101 schools for vernacular in- 
struction were opened in Bengal. The 
Bombay Government have a very re- 
spectable number of useful district 
schools, one at each head village of a 
district, where, in the Mahratta lan- 
guage, are taught arithmetic, up to 
algebra, the rudiments of general his- 
tory and geography, astronomy, and 
the like. We are not certain in regard 
to the Madras Presidency, and are 
fearful that the cause there is much 
neglected. The Supreme Govern- 
ment has aided the extension of know- 
ledge materially by establishing boards 
of translators, who are doing good 
service, and receive much individual 
aid, independently of Government. As 
no prohibition now exists, but, on the 
contrary, encouragement, private be- 
nevolence has been extended to the 
cause; and in the noble efforts of 
English missionaries, in the exertions 
of the Church of Scotland, the Arme- 
nians, and Germans, we find an amount 
of energy and latent devotion to the 
cause which Government cannot com- 
pete with, and which, under its encou- 
ragement, is working good work. It 
may not be converting the natives to 
Christianity, but that the mass oflabour 
and energy employedis having an effect 
on the minds of the people there can 
be no doubt. It is teaching them sim- 
ple, practical, schoolboy knowledge, 
leading their minds out of the dark 


labyrinth of Hindooism into the light 
of geography, astronomy in its simplest 
forms, history, and the rudiments of 
science. Countries and their people, of 
which there is no trace in the Shastras 
and Poorans, are unfolded to the men- 
tal perception of a young and intelli- 
gent generation. Light broke not out 
of Hindooism, for none ever existed 
therein ; but as it was, light or dark, it 
was a sealed book to all dupes, except 
Brahmins. Itis notsonow: we have 
opened it, and are laying bare its falla- 
cies ; we are teaching the young of all 
sects of Hindoos, Brahmins included, 
to think and judge for themselves, and, 
in thinking, to compare the fabulous 
tales and myths of their ancient faith, 

with the purer precepts of Christianity, 
and the actual physical realities which 
have passed, and are passing in the 
world, with the inventions of the Shas- 
tras and Pooranas. We are teaching 
them to know that the vaunted science 
of the Shastras, for which Divine ori- 
gin is claimed and believed, is but the 
most puerile fable; evidence of its 
truth is sought and not found—it can- 
not enter into competition in their 
minds with what they observe in actual 
existence. 

Hindoo science, as essential a part 
of the Vedo Poorans as religion itself, 
cannot endure before the practical 
knowledge of modern times ; and even 
if one stone of that mighty fabric of 
deceit and absurdity be pulled from its 
foundation, we think the ruin of the 
edifice must follow. So be it. We 
cry, amen, with all our hearts. This 
has been the work of the last fifteen 
years—there was little done before. 
Slowly and hesitatingly begun, under 
many grave apprehensions, and appa- 
rently insurmountable obstacles, it is 
progressing steadily, ay, and rapidly, 
and confidently now—under God's 
good guidance, we hope to a triumph- 
ant result. 

And if the edule of the male 
population of India has hitherto been 
our exclusive object, there is not utter 
despair and darkness now as regards 
the females. In Calcutta, education 
of females progresses—slowly, perhaps, 
but still progresses. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that Hindoo la- 
dies are always ignorant, and that no 
education has been bestowed upon 
them ; on the contrary, many in Ben- 
gal, many among the Hindoos and 
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parsees of Bombay, and the higher 
orders of the Hindoos of Madras, in- 
struct their daughters. We have seen 
ladies who were most accomplished 
penwomen in their own language, and 
who could read and explain some of 
the sacred books, the Mahabarut Ra- 
mayun, &c., with fluency and correct- 
ness; but here it ended. It is not an 
education which can be put to any 
practical use, and in most cases it is 
too often broken off as it is progressing 
by the early marriage and marriage care 
of the Hindoo female. In C valcutta many 
young men are known to exist who 
have taught their wives and sisters 
English, and at Bombay there are in- 
stances of the same kind. As yet, 
however, these are individual excep- 
tions. The feeling has not been fully 
awakened, that female education should 
be general; and till some movement is 
made in native society to this good 
end, the results must be capricious, 
and confined to individual fami- 
lies. 

But on the 7th of last May, the 
Hon. Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, who, 
though lately arrived in India, has 
taken up the cause of education in a 
noble spirit of philanthropy, having 
enlisted in his cause the sympathies of 
many of the leading Hindoo-educated 
gentlemen of Calcutta, proposed, at a 
public meeting, that a female school 
should be established, and it has been 
opened. Mrs. Wilson, a lady of 
great accomplishments, and fully con- 
versant with the native character, has 
been appointed mistress ; and if there 
are few scholars as yet, still a be- 
ginning has been made in this great 
and holy work, and its influence, if it 
succeed at all, cannot be overrated. 
Mr. Bethune and his native friends 
are well aware of the opposition they 
have to encounter, and the struggle 
with custom, misrepresentation, and 
bigotry ; but so it was at first with 
male schools, and many cried, * It will 
never succeed.” Men who, in dread 
of losing caste, in dread of the influ- 
ence of their own society, yet desiring 
their children to have knowledge which 
native teachers could not impart, sent 
their sons to the earliest English 
schools, and watched the result in ap- 
prehension. These men will admit in 
time that their daughters and sisters 
should learn too, in order to be raised 
above the level of menials, in which 
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they now are, and become, by educa- 
tion, fit intellectual companions of 
those who have been and are being 
highly educated. It is impossible that 
they who daily observe the accomplish- 
ments of English females, the charm 
which they impart to intercourse with 
them, and the influence which they exert 
in society, should be indifferent to their 
acquisition by their own daughters; 
or that they should not mark the pain- 
ful contrast between the accomplish- 
ments of English ladies and the igno- 
rance of the females of their own 
households. Bolder than those who 
urged and supported the education of 
boys—for their education was, accord- 
ing to Hindoo faith, indispensable— 
are they who have opened this new 
proposition as to girls, and they have 
a bolder and, perhaps, for the present, 
a more difficult undertaking before 
them. Yet it is most cheering to see 
that the opposition is not very remark- 
able. Some sneering, some direct 
opposition, and much apathy and indif- 
ference, are the present characteristic 
features of the case, while to meet 
them there is a satisfactory amount 
of acquiescence, very able and con- 
vincing advocacy, a steadfast pur- 
pose, and untiring energy. But much 
prudence is necessary at the outset ; 
girls of different sects have to be 
brought together as boys were ; many 
old native prejudices have to be met, 
combated, and removed, and the or- 
thodox Hindoo party have as yet a 
doubt of the propriety of educating 
females. Still there is good hope, for 
the thing has begun, and as it pro- 
gresses, as it will, we think, progress 
—as girls in their own families display 
the knowledge they have acquired, and 
the pleasant accomplishments which 
parents love to dwell upon—we think 
example will be contagious, and that 
educated men will be brought to feel 
it as great a reproach that their daugh- 
ters should be ignorant as their sons. 
It required only a man of comprehen- 
sive mind, and of convincing and per- 
suasive eloquence, to begin this good 
work, and lead it into success. Such 
a man has at last been found in Mr. 
Bethune, and a noble and imperishable 
meed of honour and fame awaits him ; 
and Mrs. Wilson also, if they can 
lead the public mind to admit the ne- 
cessity and the advantage of the edu- 
cation of Hindoo females. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE. 


It is impossible to close these slight 
sketches, without noticing the native 
states of India; not in detail, as we 
could have wished to have done, and 
as the subject demands, separating the 
good from the bad, the vigorous from 
the effete, sketching their history and 
the policy which has been pursued to- 
wards them by us, with its effect upon 
their present condition—such, how- 
ever desirable it might be in reference 
to the general question of the Indian 
administration, is beyond our space at 
present ; we can only notice the sub- 
ject generally and very cursorily. 

We are afraid that, in this country, 
there exists a very general notion that 
all native governments are essentially 
bad; that they are, in fact, no Go- 
vernments at all—lax, inadvancing, 
and in many cases a positive curse to 
the people, from the tyranny exercised 
in them. In short, from an imaginary 
contemplation of these Governments, 
we can induce a very respectable de- 
gree of belief in our own minds, that 
our own “ British justice,” “ British 
faith, honour, wisdom,” &c. &c., are, 
in fact, the ne plus ultras of civilising 
influence, and, truth to say, there is al- 
ways an exceedingly snug complacency 
about John Bull, when he talks on 
these subjects, which, if we have 
assisted to disturb, we cannot, in our 
vocation as reviewers, help it. But 
native governments, as may be said of 
all governments, are, like the rest of 
the world, divided into classes—good, 
bad, and indifferent. If good, we be- 
lieve them for the people's happiness 
and comfort, on the whole, perhaps, 
and in the ordinary relations of life, to 
be preferred to our own—though with- 
out the civilising influence and the 
ultimate greatness of design which ac- 
companies ours. A good native Go- 
vernment is not a Utopia; far from 
it: but it is one which has present 
care for its people—which, while it 
takes its rents, is not systematically 
exactive, and is willing to bear and 
forbear. It is charitable, as we have 
before said; has a rough, but cheap, 
speedy, and conclusive justice, a very 
fair police, is untrammelled by forms 
and over centralisation in all depart- 
ments, and, in short, works as much 


for its people as itself. Men of re- 
spectable families find employment in 
it, and rise to offices of trust and con- 
sideration, and acquire rank and estates 
which they cannot do in ours, or are 
enabled to maintain the positions of 
their ancestors. With us the posi- 
tions are reversed; our official ways 
are not palatable to, or attainable by, 
men of local family, and the shrewd 
and persevering of the lower classes 
rise over them to what offices we can 
bestow. In a good native govern- 
ment landholders are respected, and 
are not summarily sold out of their 
ancient inheritances by the auction- 
eer of the collector’s cucherry on 
every failure of revenue. The mi- 
litary classes find employment, and 
promotion suited to them, of which 
there is no counterpart with us; and 
the peasantry are treated, for the most 
part, leniently, and possess a practical 
freedom to make their own terms with 
the state as landlord, which is to be 
looked for in vain under the stringent 
regulations of our own provinces. 
District and village communities are 
allowed to govern themselves by their 
hereditary corporate officers, and an- 
cient hereditary rights are not swept 
away wholesale, before the new and 
crude theories of revenue commission- 
ers and revenue boards. 

Such a state was Sattara, which has 
recently passed under our rule; such 
are many others. It is true that the foun- 
dation of much that was good in Sat- 
tara may be attributed to the excellent 
system introduced by the superinten- 
dent, given to it on the accession of 
the late Raja Purtab-Sein, after the 
downfall of the Peshwah, Captain 
Grant Duff, with whose history of 
the Mahrattas many of our readers 
are, doubtless, familiar. But this 
able officer confined his reforms, after 
a careful revenue survey and assess- 
ment of the country, to the strength- 
ening of the old native system, which 
had existed since the days of Swagee, 
by whom it was formed; and neither 
was he disappointed in its practical 
results, nor has the system been allow- 
ed to deteriorate since. It is unques- 
tionable, as Sir George Clerk and the 
ablest officers of the Bombay Govern- 
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ment have given honourable testimony, 
on the discussions relative to its an- 
nexation (vide “ Sattara Blue Book”), 
that its rule was preferable to ours; 
that the people were more content and 
more prosperous under it; that there 
was better justice and less pauperism 
than in our own district. 

The truth is, that the people were 
living under a system which they had 
been accustomed to for ages, and that 
there was a practical ease and freedom 
in itawhich we seek to induce, but in 
which we very partially succeed. There 
were courts of justice without the te- 
dious delays, expenses, and formalities 
of our own. There was a recognised 
system of punchayets, security of pro- 
perty against vexatious litigation ; and 
though chicanery existed, as needs it 
must and will, so long as there are 
natives and their intrigues and mo- 
tives, yet that chicanery was not fos- 
tered by regulations, and constructions 
of regulations, as with us. The Ra- 
jah was liberal to his people and his 
dependants ; he did not exact in bad 
seasons of harvest, and was moderate 
in good ones ; the revenue was equa- 
bly paid and fairly collected, and as his 
expenditure was below his income, 
there was always a respectable balance 
in his treasury against a time of need 
or difficulty. Yet he did not hoard 
money; on the contrary, the public 
works, the roads, bridges, and palaces, 
which were completed during his 
reign, bear evidence to his public spi- 
rit and liberality. With regard to his 
fall we have nothing to do, and we 
believe that he deserved it. He was 
one who could not be politically con- 
tent, and, after many sincere warnings, 
fell a victim to the intrigues he had 
persisted in. Nor will we enter on 
the question of the annexation of Sat- 
tara; it is foreign to our present sub- 
ject. We would only remark that we 
concur in the principle on which it 
was made; no heirs existed, and the 
estate or principality was a fair feodal 
escheat to the ruling power which had 
conferred it. We only trust that our 
future administration may be as just 
and as benevolent; as protective of 
rights, and as popular as its prede- 
cessor. 

If such, as we have stated it to be, 
was Sattara, so isalso Nagpoor. And 
here also we have an instance of old 
native systems being continued in the 
best Conservative spirit, improved and 
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strengthened where deficient, and or- 
ganised for an effective Government, 
under the able administration of Mr. 
Jenkins, during the minority of the 
present Rajah. A similar system to 
that of Sattara, though differing in 
details upon points of local usages, 
was undertaken and persevered in, 
and has been followed up by the Ra- 
jah. He, too, is prosperous; _ his 
country is well cultivated, and the 
people are comfortable. Perfection it 
would be idle to look for, or expect ; 
but it is allowed by all who know it, 
that the Nagpoor Government is an 
able and a just one, on all essential 
points. 

So also have we heard of some of 
the princes of Hindoostan, of Jeypoor, 
of Kola Bondee, and of Rajpootana ; 
indeed, generally of Rewah, and others 
in Bundelkhund ; of Holkar, and the 
Nawab of Bhopal; and of Travan- 
core, under its able present native 
minister, Shungra Warrier. Of many 
of these we have heard the testimony 
of travellers and residents, both Eu- 
ropean and native, all unanimous in 
describing the condition and _pros- 
perity of the people generally to be 
superior in a great degree to those of 
the British provinces, and especially of 
Bengal ; and the local administration 
respectable, and efficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. Of the rulers of these 
states, many have evinced a superior 
degree of civilising influence ; many of 
the princes are liberal subscribers to 
our vernacular education societies and 
translation funds, and in their own 
sphere promote educational and other 
civilising influences. All have en- 
gaged to put down slavery, and to 
punish suttee and infanticide as capital 
crimes. We might pursue the sub- 
ject further, but enough has, perhaps, 
been said to prove the position we 
would assume, that a fair and respect- 
able native Government, which is, as 
a consequence, vigorous, is well suited 
to the present genius and require- 


ments of its people, and of the people 
of India. 


On the contrary, we are free to 
confess that nothing can well be worse 
than a bad native Government, or one 
which has become effete, as well from 
the policy which has been pursued to- 
wards it by us, as from its own inhe- 
rent incapability. It can neither pro- 
tect its own nor its people’s interests ; 
it has no justice, or love or desire of 
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justice ; its laxity and inefficiency en- 
courage crime, and the might of the 
strongest becomes the right of the 
land. Where it can do so with im- 
punity, it oppresses ; where it cannot, 
it succumbs even to the destruction of 
its own interests. Bribery, corrup- 
tion, and venality, and their concomi- 
tant intrigues and combination, pre- 
vail; unjust and violent levies and 
confiscations of property are made, to 
cover losses which occur under apa- 
thetic neglect, and which might be 
redeemed by fair and honest exertion. 

Revenues are collected under sys- 
tems alike injurious to the interests of 
the state and the people—accounts are 
never made up or closed. The mili- 
tary service is corrupted, and ineffi- 
cient even for the most ordinary pur- 
poses; and the rates of pay, and 
the numbers of men, are falsified by 
false musters. The sovereign is in- 
capable, and the ministers the same ; 
there is no system of Government, 
everything is left to the chapter of 
accidents ; with what result, we need 
hardly detail. The expenditure no- 
minally and actually is above the in- 
come. There is no state credit, and 
the debts accumulate at high interest, 
which is rarely paid, except as an in- 
centive to borrow more. The state 
power is ordinarily in the hands of 
low parasites, courtesans, and even 
menials, who reap a rich harvest from 
their positions; and if the people 
would desire to rise, to compel re- 
dress of injury and attention to just 
claims, we are at hand with our forces 
to subdue at once what may be em- 
barrassing ; and if we do not actively 
interfere, our troops are, at least, 
at hand, operating as a moral and 
physical check upon the people. Such 
are Oude and Hyderabad, both Ma- 
homedan Governments, differing, per- 
haps, in their details in some of the 
positions we have assumed above, but 
essentially the same in general re- 
spects, during the lapse of many 
years; and here we may remark, that 
there is ordinarily a very essential 
difference in the character of Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans in reference to 
practical Government. There is a 
vigour and application in the Hindoos 
which the others have not possessed 
since the days of Aurungzeeb, and 
the closing glories of the Mogul Em- 
pire. The two states we have men- 
tioned are those in which we have 


counselled and interfered the most, 
and with the worst result. They are 
reduced to a condition alike unbear- 
able to their subjects, and embarrass- 
ing to themselves. In point of desola- 
tion Oude excels Hyderabad; while, 
in utter incompetency of efficient Go- 
vernment, and in financial difficulty, 
Hyderabad has, perhaps, no equal in 
India; indeed, it would be difficult 
to say when Hyderabad was other- 
wise. From the earliest period of our 
connection with it, it has lain pros- 
trate before some foreign influence. 
It was helpless against its own tribu- 
tary dependant of Arcot, against 
Hyder and Tippoo, and against the 
Mahrattas. The French influence 
for atime domineered over its coun- 
cils ; we succeeded both, and the ef- 
fect is what we now see. It has had 
a succession of wasteful ministers, 
whom we have supported, and who, 
therefore, are rendered amenable to 
no responsibility. Meer Allum and 
Chundoo Sall squandered the revenues, 
and the result is debt and difficulty. 
Since Chundoo Sall's death, several 
ministers have been tried, but with 
no result but successive failure. No- 
thing has been done to improve the 
administration ; it cannot pay its debts 
(it owes the British Government up- 
wards of half a-million sterling, and 
its general debts may be computed at 
four to five millions); it cannot pay 
its dependants; its people are poor 
and complaining ; justice is almost un- 
known, and its police is as bad and in- 
efficient as can well be imagined. A 
year ago, a new minister was appointed 
by the Nizam, a man of much expe- 
rience and steady character. It was 
expected of him that he would reduce 
expenditure, and provide for the pay- 
ment of, at least, the interest of the 
debt, and that he would introduce 
some reform. But we can hear of 
no good result, or any result at all, 
except the jealousy of the Nizam, who, 
though personally benevolent, has no 
conception of the details of Govern- 
ment, and of his quarrels with the 
man he himself set up. As might be 
expected, intrigues flourish, and ab- 
sorbed in these at the capital, the 
proper administration of the country 
is neglected. The expenditure largely 
exceeds the income and the monied 
interest — the native bankers have 
been ss deeply drained to supply it as 
his Highness’ own coffers. How long 
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this may go on we know not. ‘Fifty 
years have passed over it with not only 
no improvement, but positive retro- 
gression; and the future is as difficult 
to foresee as it is to speculate how ex- 
istence is maintained at all. This em- 
phatically is an effete Government, 
and few would regret its fall. As it 
is constituted, it is incapable of any 
advance to prosperity, and will linger 
on, struggling with its encumbrances, 
and distressing all who have connec- 
tion with it, till in the course of political 
nature it expires. Mysore, a corres- 
ponding instance in some respects, in 
regard to bad management, was re- 
sumed by us, on the right of interfer- 
ence engaged by treaty; but with 
Hyderabad and Oude we cannot inter- 
fere, except by general caution and 
counsel ; and though both have often 
been given in a very disinterested 
spirit, nothing has ever been done to 
evince that it was acceptable or need- 
ful. Were it not for the presence of 
an admirably efficient contingent of 
10,000 disciplined troops, under Euro- 
pean officers, disorder would be rife in 
the country, which it could not put 
down; and though it has an army 
enormous, in consideration of its mili- 
tary necessities or requirements, it is 
in all respects utterly useless and in- 
efficient. Lately it has been unable 
to expel from its territories a body of 
the Afghans who, formerly in its ser- 
vice, were discharged, and created 
many disturbances. It is helpless, in 
regard to its Arab mercenaries, a body 
of six or eight thousand men, who are 
under no efficient control. It will not 
reduce its forces, and cannot pay 
them, and mutiny is a constant and 
humiliating consequence. 

Such is Hyderabad, and such must 
any native state become which is in 
time emasculated under the influence 
of ministers who have no proper re- 
sponsibility—princes who have no 
education but that of the harem, and 
a superior political dictation which, 
unable to achieve good of itself, inter- 
feres only to create suspicion and mis- 
trust. Yet it isa noble, fertile coun- 
try, abstractedly containing no prom’‘- 
nent sources of evil, with a mixed, 
unwarlike, and strictly agricultural 
population, presenting no chance of 
combination which could, by any pos- 
sibility, become dangerous either to 
itself, or to us. The elements of 
comfort and prosperity exist, but the 
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condition of the government renders 
them unpracticable of realisation. 
Such a country could be governed 
at little comparative expense, and its 
present revenues, husbanded and eco- 
nomically applied, would enable public 
debt to be liquidated, while they afford- 
ed a surplus ample for the maintenance 
of the sovereign, and for the improve- 
ment of his dominions. Yet to hope 
for this, is to hope against realities, 
and convictions the result of realities. 
We believe the condition of Hydera- 
bad to be very embarrassing in many 
points to the Government of India, 
but nothing can be done till the Go- 
vernment itself applies for aid to be 
given on cur own terms, or expires in 
a convulsion, the result of its own in- 
herent weakness and decay. 

Gualior, another large state, is in a 
medium condition. The Mahratta 
Government of late years was ineffi- 
cient and distrusted, and, indeed, the 
Government was never one which 
agreed well with the people. It was 
a conquest of late date—the people 
were strange to the Mahratta masters, 
still it was respectable and powerful 
under the earlier Scindiees, as our 
annals show, and only broke down 
when left to the guidance of a mere 
girl, and a host of intriguing and in- 
efficient managers. How it may pro- 
gress under the present Raja, when 
he attains his majority, having a di- 
vided power—the military belonging 
to ourselves, and the civil administra- 
tion to him—it is hard to say ; but ex- 
perience teaches us, that in India such 
arrangements are failures, and we do 
not observe any inherent vitality in 
Gualior at present which can prevent 
its falling lower than it is. 

Baroda, the Gaekwar’s state, is 
rich, and the administration, if en- 
titled to no higher praise, is, in gene- 
ral, respectably efficient. Recently 
there are signs of improvement in 
civilising undertakings, such as roads, 
and the like; and it reported that his 
Highness is well disposed to expend 
his accumulated treasure in improve- 
ments. The present Gaekwar has but 
recently succeeded to power ; his pre- 
decessor was a man of no talent, and 
reported to be sulky and impracticable 
—the change has been for the better. 

Cutch, another independent state, 
also is prosperous, and here, too, are 
seen the effects of careful management 
during a minority of some duration, 
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Sir Henry Pottinger had the superin- 
tendence of the state for many years, 
and the result, both as to the intelli- 
gence of the Rajah, and the content- 
ment of the people, is what might be 
expected from his well-known talent 
and experience. 

Indore, and its young Raja, as also 
Kolapoor, are also under charge of 
the Government of India. 

So far we have followed the most 
prominent features of the Indian 
Government, and space, that ever ne- 
cessary consideration in a periodical, 
warns us to close. To attempt details 
in these sketches would have been im- 
possible, and yet we feel how incom- 
plete our remarks necessarily must 
appear without them. In the absence 
of illustrative details, many of our 
strictures may appear crude, partial 
and unfounded; but it is not so. 

Detail, if we had space to give 
it, would strengthen and connect the 
whole, but would be such as many would 
regret to read, and would disturb 
many a fancy picture of the blessings 
which the people of India realise un- 
der the rule of Britain. 

That the Government of India has 
not as yet identified itself with the 
people, is a profound fact—whether it 
may ever do so, or seek to do so we 
ean hardly conjecture. Perhaps, the 
day is gone by, and opportunity of 
improving what we found having 
ing been left or thrown aside, we have 
no resource but to make what we have 
introduced, in the end, acceptable to 
the people. It is an arduous task, 
and a problematical one. The habits 
and feeling of any class of people can- 
not be changed by the legislation of 
foreigners who cannot fraternise, to 
use a word of modern acceptation, 
with them, and there is nothing among 
our institutions, which readily, or in- 
deed at all, amalgamates with what 
existed before. Law and forms re- 
quire amplification, before they can 
produce justice to the people or ordi- 
nary protection of property ; property 
has to be defined ere it can become 
property: police has to be reformed 
ere it can be efficient. These are 
unavoidable essentials to the well-be- 
ing of every community, and to the 
characteristics of every government 
which desires to stand well with its 
subjects, and to promote in all essen- 
tial respects their improvement and 
prosperity. The government of Eng- 
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land is better than that of the Mogul, 
better than the Mahrattas ever were, 
collectively; better than any univer- 
sal Government India has ever seen. 
Princes cannot prey upon each other 
—organised bodies of plunderers can- 
not traverse the country, leaving de- 
struction and misery in their path ; 
nor can the handkerchief of the ruth- 
less Thug annually destroy, in silence, 
thousands of its victims—lawlessness 
is sternly repressed, whether in prince 
or subject; and, as before the mighty 
military power of England there ex- 
ists none who can pretend to strug- 
gle with it, now that the Sikhs are 
reduced, peace must prevail, through 
the length and breadth of this noble 
land—more powerful—more consoli- 
dated—more civilised, with truer aspi- 
rations for the welfare and social ad- 
vancement of its people—than ever 
imbued the hearts or the governments 
of the ancient Hindoo powers or their 
Mahomedan successors. The govern- 
ment of England reigns supreme over 
all those powers and races, which 
never yet held undivided allegiance to 
any universal government — a vast 
responsibility ! a glorious mission 
indeed! which, if held in increasing 
conviction of its high obligations, and 
inan adequate spirit of concession to its 
people, cannot, we earnestly hope, fail 
of ultimate success. Let the past be 
well considered—the hundred years 
which have seen us advancing by slow 
and steady steps to the last conclusive 
act of universal supremacy in India— 
the conquest of the Punjab—and let a 
lesson be taken from this lapse of time, 
and its failures and deficiencies past 
and future, to amend and relieve what 
is found unsuitable and oppressive. A 
few rigid national prejudices removed, 
a few earnest reforms made, would 
relieve our government from much 
active reproach, and from the imputa- 
tion of stern and unrelenting exaction 
from which the people cannot rise. 
Our civilising influences, distant as 
they yet are from affecting the mass 
of the people, our educational exer- 
tions, and our philanthropic spirit, 
would havea far fairer chance of being 
understood and appreciated than they 
have at present. The practical con- 
tradictions which exist between the 
precept and practice of our admi- 
nistration, confound and distress the 
people, and they cannot and will not 
harmonise with us, nor can we with 
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them, as did the Mahomedan colonists 
with the people they conquered, while 
they flocked to India in tens of thou- 
sands, and made, by forceor conviction, 
the millions of proselytes in the coun- 
try, while by affinity of colour and 
habits they amalgamated gradually 
with the Hindoos. We stand aloof 
from the people—we are isolated in 
our habits and in our offices; our 
Saxon spirit will not bend to frater- 
nity with the native, no more than our 
creed to more intimate connexion with 
them; and it is on the benign spirit 
of our institutions, rather than upon 
any physical influence we possess, that 
we must rely for success in our ad- 
ministration. 

We have done—but, in conclusion, 
instead of further remarks of our own, 
will extract a few passages from the 
often eloquent pages of Captain Cun- 
ningham’s history of the Sikhs which 
we had marked,‘ and in which we 
heartily agree. We rejoice to find 
one sv observant and so accomplished 
in the service of the Indian Govern- 
ment, whom we can quote in support 
of our opinions, which, equally with 
his own, are the result of personal, 
and perhaps, older experience. 


“England reigns, the undisputed mis- 


tress of the broad and classic land of 


India. Here political supremacy is more 
regular and systematic than the antique 
rule of the Brahmins, and Kohutries, 
and it is less assailable from without, 
than the imperfect domination of the 
Mahomedans ; for in disciplined power, 
and vastness of resources, in unity of 
action, or intelligence of design, her 
government surpasses the experience of 
the East, and emulates the prototype 
of Rome. But the Hindoos made the 
country their own: and from sea to sea, 
from the snowy mountains, almost to 
the fabled bridge of Rama, the language 
of the peasant is still that of the twin- 
born races. ‘The Mahomedans entered 
the country to destroy, they remained 
to colonise, and swarms of the victo- 
rious races long continued to pour them- 
selves over its rich plains, modifying the 
language and ideas of the vanquished, 
and becoming themselves altered by the 
contact, until in the time of Akbar, the 
‘Islam’ of India was a national system, 
and, until in the present day, the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan do not practically dif- 
fer more from one another than did the 
Brahmins and Kohutries at the time of 
Memnu and Alexander. They are dif- 
ferent races with different religious 
systems, but harmonising together in 
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social life, and mutually understanding 
and taking a part in each other’s modes, 
and ways, and doings. They are thus 
silently, but surely, removing one 
another’s differences and peculiarities, 
so that a new element results from the 
common destruction, to become deve- 
loped into a faith or a fact in future 
ages, . . 

** Over this seething and fusing mass 
the power of England has been extend- 
ed, and her spirit sits brooding. Her 
pre-eminence in the modern world may 
well excite the envy of nations, but it 
behoves her to ponder well upon the 
mighty task which her adventurous 
children have set her in the East, and 
to be certain that her sympathising 
labours in the cause of humanity are 
guided by intelligence towards a true 
and attainable end. 

**She rules supreme as the welcome 
composer of political troubles; but the 
superficies of her dominion rests trem- 
blingly upon the convulsed ocean of so- 
cial change and mental revolution. 
Her own high civilisation, and the cir- 
cumstances of her intervention, isolate 
her in all her greatness, and she can 
appeal only to the reason of her subjects, 
and can never lean upon the enthusiasm 
of their gratitude and predilection. To 
preserve her political ascendancy, she 
must ever be prudent and circumspect, 
and to leave alasting impress, she must 
do more than erect palaces and tem- 
ples, the mere material monuments of 
dominion. . . . . She must also 
endeavour to give her poets and her 
sages an immortality among nations 
unborn—to introduce laws which shall 
be in force at the end of sixty genera- 
tions, and to tinge the faith and the 
minds of the people with her sober 
science and just morality, as Christian- 
ity was affected by the adoptive policy 
of Rome, and by the plastic philosophy 
of Greece—of all these things England 
must sow the seeds and lay “the founda- 
tion, before she can hope to equal or 
surpass her great eanamian. 

‘Up to this time she has been a rising 
power, the welcome supplanter of Mo- 
guls and Mahrattas, oad the ally which 
the remote weak sought against the 
neighbouring strong. But her greatness 
is at its height; it has come to her turn 
to be feared, instead of courted, and 
the hopes of men are about to be built 
on her wished-for destruction. The 
princes of India can no longer acquire 
fame or territory by preying upon one 
another. Under the exact sway of their 
new paramount they must divest them- 
selves of ambition, and of all the violent 
passions of their nature, and they must 
try to remain kings without exercising 
the most loved of the functions of rulers. 
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The Indians, indeed, will themselves 
politely liken England and her depen- 
dant sovereigns to the benignant moon, 
accompanied by hosts of rejoicing stars 
in her nightly progress, rather than to 
the fiery sun which rides the heavens in 
solitude scarcely visible, amidst intole- 
rable brightness ; but men covet power 
as well as ease, and crave distinction as 
well as wealth, and thus it is with those 
who endeavour to jest with adversity. 
England has immediately to make her 
attendant princes feel that while resist- 
ance is vain, they are themselves ho- 
noured, and hold a substantive position 
in the economy of the imperial govern- 
ment, instead of being merely tolerated 
as bad rulers, or regarded with con- 
tempt and aversion as half-barbarous 
men. Her rule has hitherto mainly 
tended to the benefit of the trading com- 
munity. Men of family and of name 
find no place in the society of their mas- 
ters, and no employment in the service 
of the state; and while the peasants 
have been freed from occasional ruinous 
exaction, and from more rare personal 
torture, they are oppressed and impo- 
verished by a well meant but cumbrous 
and inefficient law, and by an excessive 
and partial taxation, which looks almost 
wholly to the land for the necessary re- 
venue of a government. The husband- 
man is sullen and indifferent. The gen- 
tleman nurses his wrathin secret. Kings 
idle, chafe, and intrigue, and all are 
ready to hope for everything from a 
change of masters. The merchant alone 
sits partly happy in the reflection, that if 
he is not honoured with title and office, the 
path to wealth has been made smooth, 
and its enjoyment rendered secure. 

** Princes, and nobles, and yeome1 
can all be kept in obedience for genera- 
tions by overwhelming means, and by a 
more complete military system than at 
present obtains. Numerous forts and 


citadels, the occasional assemblage of 


armies, and the formation of regiments 
composed of different tribes and races, 
will long serve to ensure supremacy and 
crush the efforts of individuals; but 
England has carefully to watch the pro- 
gress of that change in social relations, 
and religious feelings of which Sikhism 
is the most marked exponent. Among 
all ranks of men there is a spirit at 
work which regrets, as vain, the ancient 
forms and ideas, whether of Brahminism 
or Mahomedanism, and which clings for 
present solace and future happiness to 
new intercessors and to another mani- 
festation of Divine power and mercy. 
This labouring spirit has developed it- 
self most strongly on the confines of the 
two antagonist creeds; but the feeling 
pervades the Indian world, and the ex- 
tension of the Sikh arms would speedily 


lead to the recognition of Nanak or 
Govind as the long looked-for comforters. 

‘““The Sikhs have now been struck 
with the petrific hand of material power, 
and the ascendancy of a third race has 
everywhere infused new ideas, and 
modified the aspirations of the people. 
The confusion has thus been increased 
for a time; but the pregnant fermenta- 
tion of mind must eventually body itself 
forth in new shapes, and a prophet, of 
name unknown, may arise to diffuse a 
system which shall consign the Vedda 
and Koran to the oblivion of the Zenda- 
vest and the Sybilline leaves, but which 
may not, perhaps, absorb one ray of 
lizht from the wisdom and morality of 
that faith which adorns the civilisation 
of the Christian rulers of the country. 
England must hope that she is not to 
exercise an unfaithful sway, and she 
will add fresh lustre to her renown, and 
derive an additional claim to the grati- 
tude of posterity, if she can seize upon 
the essential principles of that element 
which disturbs her multitudes of Indian 
subjects, and imbue the mental agita- 
tion with new qualities of beneficent 
fertility so as to give it an impulse and 
a direction which shall surely lead to the 
prevalence of a religion of truth, and to 
the adoption of a government of freedom 
and progress.” 


To this good end we believe the 
attention of Government to be 
fully awakened—ours is not a prose- 
lytising Government, nor is our faith a 
part and essential part of our political 
or legislative system, as the Mahome- 
dan’s was and is. Government, how- 
ever, is doing all it can to put know- 
ledge before the people, and is assisted 
by many earnest men of various re- 
ligious denominations in their own 
spheres. For the rest, it is in higher 
hands than ours, whether India, under 
enlightenment, turn at last from her 
vain idolatry, mystical Vendantism or 
Mahomedanism to the pure light of 
the Gospel; or whether, as Captain 
Cunningham seems to speculate, a 
new Nanuk or Govind may arise to 
preach a simple theism, and carry the 
credence of a hundred millions with 
him. This is a speculation for years 
to come; all we desire to see is, that 
our country should not be slow or 
undetermined in the dissemination of 
knowledge, leaving the rest to Him 
who having guided it wonderfully thus 
far on its way, will not abandon it, so 
long as its precepts and its adminis- 
tration are pure and earnest, to the 
utmost stretch of human attainment. 
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PURCHASED LOVE. 


In the drawing-room of 


S. » & young girl sat in a position 
indicative of sorrow. Matilda Mac- 

donald was an orphan, without bro- 
thers or sisters; but she was possessed 


of what is better in the estimation of 


the world than either parents or kin- 
dred—she was rich. Her father 
had been dead for almost two years, 
and she was the sole heiress of his pro- 
perty, which was considerable. She 
sat in a drooping posture, with her head 
leaning on her hand; her eyes were 
wet with te ars, 
light hair hung heavily on her cheeks. 
She was about twenty years of as Ze 5 
her features were small, pretty, and 
childish: the rounded cheeks and 
softly-outlined nose had the impress 
of very early youth, though her figure 
had the full ‘development of woman- 
hood. 
the blue eyes, and the rather thin 
lips, showed that imperiousness and 
self-will, to some extent, existed in 
her character; her complexion had 
the pure freshness and rosiness which 
tells that the health has been unbroken, 
and that no deep thought or feeling 
has ever given heavy days and restless 
nights to the mind dwe lling within. It 
was from a recent period that she had 
known anything of sorrow ; and as to 
thought and reflection, the birds and 
butterflies, to all appearance, were 
not less accustomed to mental exer- 
tion. She sang prettily and plea- 
singly, and danced gracefully, and 
conversed amiably, and : sometimes read 
a novel, if it was not very long. 

She reclined on a luxurious crimson 
damask - covered couch. She _ was 
richly dressed in expensive satin, and 
the finge rs of one hand played occa 
sionally with a costly gold chain w hich 

was twisted round her fair neck; a 

valuable diamond brooch fastened the 
lace covering of her bosom, but that 
bosom heaved not the less with sighs 
under the sparkling jewel. The 
apartment was fine ly and e xpensiv ely 
furnished. The father of Matilda 
had travelled much in a mercantile 
capacity ; and having amassed wealth, 
as a merchant, he had the means and 


a house of 
respectable appearance in the town of 


and long ringlets of 


The occasional expression of 


the taste to adorn his house, in a 
small town in the north of Ireland, 
with foreign pictures of merit, and 
with statues and vases of rare and 
costly kinds. Matilda, therefore, 
as she raised her tearful eyes, gazed 
around on finer things, by many de- 
grees, than she was accustomed to see 
in the houses of those of her own 
middle rank of life, with whom she 
was in the habit of visiting. Often 


had her heart swelled with proud, 
exulting vanity, at the thought; but 
now, as she looked on her once prized 
possessions, a rush of fresh tears came 
audibly, in 


to her eyes, and she said, 
a bitter, impatient voice— 

‘* What use are ye all to my heart 
now—pictures—marbles—wealth— ye 
have not gained me what I wish.” 

At that moment the beautiful gilt 
timepiece struck eleven o’clock, and 
Matilda started up. It was sabbath 
morning; and it was time she was 
dressing for divine service. Alas! it 
was not the love of God _ which 
brought that bright colour to her 
cheek, as she rose from the couch; and 
the door of the apartment at that mo- 
ment opening, an elderly lady, of a 
pale and delicate appearance, en- 
tered, and Matilda said, eagerly— 

«© Aunt, I hope you are well enough 
to ds ay to go with me to sermon, to 
Mr. Leslie’s.” 

*¢ Yes,” answered Miss Ormond, 
rather hesitatingly, and looking for 
an instant with keen penetration on 
the face of her niece; ‘* but I thought 
you had promised to accompany | Miss 
White and her brother to the church, 
as the rector is to preach to-day.” 

‘‘Miss White!—Doctor White!” 
cried Matilda, with an expression of 
centempt on her pretty face. ‘* No, 
indeed, I shall not go with them; 
besides, Miss White is always giving 
me hints about her brother, as if I 
would marry him. No; I have more 
wisdom than that.” 

** Yet Doctor White is a respecta- 
ble young man, and rising fast in his 
pr ofession,” pleaded Miss “Ormond. 

‘*It is nothing to me what he is; I 
shall not marry him. I shall certainly 
go to hear Mr. Leslie preach ; there 
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is no preacher like him in the town, 
you well know.” 

“ Certainly he 1s a most excellent 
preacher; but, my dear girl, beware 
there are not other feelings than those 
of religion sliding into your heart, as 
rou listen to his preaching. You 
ll and we all know, that Mr. 
Leslie is engaged, and to be married 
soon. I have had some experience of 
the world, and of life, and I warn you 
that the passions, if unduly indulged 
—if not restrained with the strong 
hand of wisdom—will make your 
whole existence desolate.” 

The withered face of Miss Ormond 
grew still paler as she spoke; and it 
was evident that some unhappy re- 
membrances were arising from the 
depths of a worn and sorrowful mind. 

“Aunt, this is only folly. It is 
time we were dressing ; recollect you 
are to accompany me.” 

Matilda walked hastily from the 
room, with an expression of haughtiness 
on her pretty face. 


The Presbyterian meeting-house— 
as the places of public worship con- 
nected with the Presbyterian body 
were termed at the period of my nar- 
rative, though latterly they are, with 
better taste, designated churches— 
was crowded on the day in question, 
for Mr. Leslie was the popular preach- 
er of the town; and, as the Pres- 
byterians were very numerous in 
S——, and its neighbourhood, his 
congregations were always  over- 
flowing. It was one of those plain, 
unadorned houses, in which the stern 
spirit of Presbyterianism formerly 
delighted: the walls and the ceiling 
were plastered and whitewashed in the 
simplest style; the pulpit was with- 
out cushion or drapery. The luxu- 
rious taste of our present day has 
introduced both into all Presbyterian 
churches of any pretensions to re- 
spectability ; but, at the period of my 
narrative, such refinements of comfort 
had not grown so common amongst 
the members of the persuasion in 
question. Yet the polished and re- 

ned appearance of the Rev. Frede- 
ric Leslie would not haye disgraced 
the finest pulpit of the richest estab 
lishment that ever worshipped the 
mighty God of all with the small 
pomps of this world. 


He was about twenty-eight years of 
age; his features had much of the 
Grecian cast, so rarely to be met 
with, in any perfection, in our British 
islands ; the nose and lips were com- 
pletely statue-like in their fine for- 
mation; the whole face was redeemed 
from the charge of effeminacy by the 
earnest and reflective cast of the eyes 
and brow, which gave an expression 
of intellect to a countenance that 
otherwise, from its extreme regularity 
of features, might have been pre- 
nounced monotonous; his hair was 
thick, curling, and light brown, and 
clothed profusely a broad, but not 
lofty forehead; his figure was about 
the middle size, finely-formed and 
graceful. He had _ been educated 
with more care than the generality of 
Presbyterian clergymen; he spoke 
several of the modern languages of 
Europe, in addition to the usual clas- 
sical learning of divinity students, 
and his knowledge of literature was 
most extensive. 

When the simple Presbyterian 
service of prayer and singing was 
concluded, and preaching commenced, 
all eyes were fixed on the young and 
graceful preacher. But there was one 
particularly whose whole soul seemed 
concentrated on the spot from which 
the tones of his clear and pleasing voice 
came: that one was Matilda Mac- 
donald. She sat in a pew directly 
opposite to the young preacher: it 
was in an exposed part of the house, 
but it served the better to display the 
fine dress and the fine face of Ma- 
tilda. Her white satin and lace bon- 
net, with its long, white ostrich 
feather ; her abundance of sunny 
ringlets, playing around her pink-and- 
white blonde face ; her blue eyes, her 
rosy mouth—all were fully displayed ; 
and if the eyes of many of the female 
art of the congregation dwelt too 
eokale on the young preacher, 
the looks of still more of the other sex 
sought oftener than they should have 
done the pew where Matilda sat. 
Alas! that influences of such a na- 
ture could have the power of drawing 
mortal thoughts from the contem- 
plation of the mighty, unknown world, 
so sure to open for all. 

The elocution of the young preacher 
yas correct, graceful, and pleasing ; 
but it wanted power: either he could 
not, or he would not, thrill the soul 
with forcible words concerning the 
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littleness and insignificance of even 
the best and brightest side of this life, 


and the overwhelming importance of 


a preparation for eternity, such as the 
strict reading of the Bible enjoins. 
He spoke in well-turned, musical 
»hrases, of the advantages of a moral 
Fite ; and he painted brightly the 
mercy of God to his creatures. As 
far as he went, he uttered excellent 
and often beautifully-expressed truths, 
but he gave little or no attention to 
some Vital points. In truth, the soul 
of the young preacher was too much 
filled with the elation of success and 
gratified pride at that moment; the 
self. forgetful spirit which must dwell 
in the true minister of God was far 
from his mind, as he gazed over his 
crowded congregation, and saw admi- 
ration of his talents in many faces: 
but more particularly as he gazed 
down on the fair young face of Ma- 
tilda Macdonald ; and when his eyes 
met hers, and he read plainly in her 
glances the feelings she entertained 
towards him, then did he most forget 
that he was the messenger of God to 
a careless world—then did his eyes 
kindle, and his form dilate to a more 
majestic height. Matilda sat there as 
the one sparkling star of his congre- 
gation, beside whom all the others 
were dim and obscure ; and that she 
should so notice him with her regards 
filled with delight his nature, which, 
with all its cultivation, had the weak- 
ness of being keenly susceptible of 
the favours of persons in any way dis- 
tinguished. Yet, on two or three 
occasions, amidst the brightness of 
triumph which flushed his aspect, a 
perceptible though momentary pale- 
ness might have been noticed there, 
as he glanced to a different part of 
the house from that in which Matilda 
was seated, and beheld a _ pallid, 
thoughtful, earnest face, which he had 
once “loved —which he still loved, per- 
haps, had he descended into the 
depths of his soul, and sounded 
the under currents of feeling deeply 
reposing there. But always when by 
accident he looked on that counte- 
nance now, he turned hastily away : 
he was dazzled by Matilda ; the other 
was so unnoticed, so like the common 
crowd around her, he would fain have 
ceased to recollect that she was his 
betrothed. 

Edith Moore had been engaged to 
the young preacher from the period 
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of her early girlhood; and she loved 
him once with the deepest fervour of 
a true woman’s attachment : she loved 
him deeply still; but doubts, and 
clouds, and bitterness were arising 
concerning him in her mind, From 
the pew in which she sat she had a 
full view of Matilda; she saw her 
eyes fixed on the preacher; she saw 
the preacher returning those glances ; 
she was not slow in reading the mean- 
ing of looks; she was not possessed 
by a weak and foolish jealousy, but 
with a keen and thoughtful observa- 
tion ; she saw and divined the truth. 
It was not the first time the suspicion 
had struck her. Her cheeks had 
grown thin and sallow, and her eyes 
dim, with the consciousness, which 
for some time had haunted her, that 
Frederic Leslie preferred another. 

She struggled with determined en- 
ergy age 1inst her sorrow. She despised 
the weak romance and sentiment which 
teaches that woman’s heart should 
break with anguish if slighted by the 
man she loves. Edith Moore possessed 
a noble and cultivated mind. Her 
means of education had been limited ; 
for her parents, though respectable, 
had always been poor, and were strug- 
gling to support a numerous family ; 
but she had diligently trained her 
mind by self-culture, which is, incom- 
parably, the best of all. Her talents 
were of a high order: intellectual 
pleasures had long been her delight ; 
but yet she had nothing of the foolish 
pride of intellect. She studied wisely 
and humbly her nature, and the na- 
ture of all things; and when the time 
of sorrow came, she had resources in 
her own spirit which enabled her to 
contend with her sufferings. 

It was from her superior mind that 
Frederic Leslie had gained much of 
his knowledge. She had a talent for 
acquiring languages : she had taught 
herself French, Italian, and German, 
and was familiar with much of the 
best literature of the three countries. 
She had been Frederic’s teacher in 
learning those languages: she had, 
indeed, found him a ready scholar ; 
for his mind had always been fully 
open to the charms of knowledge, and 
his progress with her was a pleasure 
more thanastudy. Many long happy 
hours, and days, and weeks had they 
spent in such occupations. It was the 
memory of some of those departed 
times, which now returning strongly, 
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caused a momentary feeling of faint- 
ness to come over her heart, as she 
saw his eyes so earnestly, so eloquent- 
ly fixed on Matilda. 

Yet when with the eyes of cold 
wisdom she contrasted herself with 
Matilda, in the generosity of her na- 
ture she framed excuses for Frederic’s 
conduct. She saw herself seated 
there in unnoticed obscurity, and she 
saw Matilda the attraction of all 
gazers. She looked on her own plain 
appearance as contrasted with the gay 
dress and dashing figure of Matilda. 
She remembered that Matilda was in 
the flush of youth, rosy youth, and 
she was twenty-seven ; and her face 
had, of late, rapidly grown careworn 
and anxious to a considerable degree, 
or, at least, she fancied that such was 
the case, though it was not very ap- 
parent to the eyes of the world. She 
saw, also, that Matilda looked with 
unmistakeable favour on Frederic, and 
she knew that his was a nature to be 
won by the flattery of such attentions 


from one occupying the position of 


Matilda. ‘The more she reflected, the 
more certainly was she fixed in the 
belief that she must in future look on 
her love for Frederic as a departed 
dream never to be realised. 

No indications of an inward strug- 
gle appeared on Edith’s face: her 
countenance was calm and thought- 
ful ; neither a vain pride, nor a vainer 
sorrow, was depicted there: a spirit 
of noble resignation was shadowed in 
every lineament. ‘There was no par- 
ticular beauty of outline in Edith’s 
features; the great mass of people 
would hardly have gazed on her twice. 
Her complexion was generally sallow, 


and her eyes had no striking ‘depth of 


tint or brilliancy ; yet still her face 
was beautiful with expression. Even 
Frederic Leslie felt, as after gazing 
long on the fair, fresh face of Matilds ay 
he “casually glanced towards Edith, 
that there was an indescribable charm 
of loveliness in the mild, intellectual 
repose of the countenance he had 
first loved. 

Matilda observed with delight the 
undistinguished appearance of her 
rival; she saw the end of the long 
white feather floating from her own 
costly head-dress, and she looked with 
contempt on Edith’s poor, cheap straw 
bonnet, with its paltry piece of white 
ribbon trimming. How could any 
man, she reasoned with herself, fail 
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to prefer her thick, flowing, flaxen 
ringlets, to the common brown hair 
which was plainly parted on Edith’s 
forehead, and disposed in simple bands 
at the sides of her pale cheeks; and 
then those cheeks so white and thin, 
and those eyes so fixed and dull!— 
Matilda’s radiant face became brighter 
with triumph every moment. 

When the services were concluded, 
the young preacher descended from 
the pulpit and walked to Matilda’s 
pew, and entered into earnest conver- 
sation with her and her aunt. Edith 
lingered for some moments as if she 
would fain have received one glance 
from the object of her affections ; then 
she walked away with a face perfectly 
serene to outward eyes, and a firm 
bearing; the courageous spirit within 
was not to be overwhelmed by the loss 
of any human affections. 

The young preacher accompanied 
Matilda and her aunt to dinner. 

«‘ Mr. Leslie has not visited you all 
last week, I think,” observed Edith’s 
father, as she walked with him towards 
their home. 

*¢ He has not,” answered Edith, 

a voice of perfect composure. 

‘‘Humph! 'tis changed times with 
him ; do you know the report of the 
town concerning him and Miss Mac- 
donald the heiress ?” 

«Yes, I know it, and I believe it 
is true.” 

se Well, well, indeed; you take it 
very quie tly, but shall not be quiet ; ” 
he spoke in a sharp, bitter voice ; he 
was a stern and melancholy man, un- 
successful in his profession as an at- 
torney, and struggling with poverty 
and the hard pressure of the wants of 
a n‘imerous family. 

‘*T shall have heavy damages if he 
marries Miss Macdonald; all that law 
can do shall be done.” 

‘“‘ Father, I beg of you, I pray, that 
let Mr. Leslie act as he pleases towards 
me, you will not call him to account in 
any manner.” 

«‘ You need not beg or pray; full 
compensation for his desertion ‘of you 
I shall have.” 

“ather, we cannot control our 
affections ; if he loves another, I for- 
give him.” 

‘«* And do you think J shall forgive 
him so easily ; be silent, and do not 
attempt to oppose me with your fol. 
hy.” 
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Tt was a bright, sunshiny, summer 
morning, and Matilda Macdonald fiit- 
ted through her pretty drawing-room as 
gaily and as gladly as any of the butter- 
flies which, newly awakened to life by 
the warm sunbeams, sported amidst the 
flowers in the garden out of doors. 
Her violet eyes and rose cheeks were 
in all their freshness; she was charm- 
ingly dressed; her sunny ringlets 
waved with a breezy lightness; she 
laughed, she sang, she danced, in the 
very exuberance of happiness. 

A$ her aunt, Miss Ormond, entered, 
there was the contrast which summer 
and winter exhibits in the faces of the 
two. 

*‘ Aunt, he is mine—he is mine— 
he is just gone—he brought me this 
book—he told me he loved me—he 
adored me; oh, he is delightful; he 
said, for I asked him about it, he had 
no thoughts now of that Edith Moore.’ 

«*And did he say nothing of the 
engagement which it is perfectly well 
known has existed between them,” in- 
terrupted Miss. Ormond, in a cold 
voice, strangely different from the ar- 
dent, though child-like glee with which 
Matilda had spoken. 

** He said that I had his heart now, 
and that he would most certainly give 
up Edith Moore for me.” 

‘«« But her father is an attorney; he 
will take law proceedings against Mr. 
Leslie for breach of promise ; and as 
Mr. Leslie is a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, his church, which is very strict, 
will take the matter up, and there will 
be much trouble.” 

««Oh, but, aunt, I have just settled 
a plan of proceeding which will satisfy 
all parties. I shall not tell dear Les- 
lie until I have all arranged. He will 
think me so clever. I am just going 
to send for Mr. Moore. I am entirely 
mistress of my own fortune, you know, 
and I shall spend some of it in making 
Leslie secure in his happiness with 
me.” 

She paused and gazed on her aunt 
with an air of proud triumph, to which 
Miss Ormond made no response. 

**You do not know what I am 
going to do, aunt; you think I am 
childish, but you shall find I have ma- 
nagement and cleverness inmme. Ha! 
I shall stop the mouths of these poor 
creatures, the Moores; a little of my 
money will make the old attorney give 
up his law proceedings; and Miss 
Edith, with all her learning and pride, 
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and she has enough of the last, though 
she has nothing else that I know of— 
some of my gold shall comfort her for 
the loss of my Leslie.” 

‘* Your Leslie !” reiterated Miss Or. 
mond, in a low, stern tone; “are 
you so very sure he is your Leslie? 
Do you never suspect that your money 
may be one of your principul attrac. 
tions in his eyes; he is poor, and has 
extravagant tastes, I am told; his de- 
sertion of Miss Moore shows that his 
principles cannot be good. WereI in 
your place I would not so highly value 
the proffered love of a man who has 
showed himself so changeable. I could 
place no reliance on his affections; be- 
sides I firmly believe he loved Miss 
Moore deeply, and perhaps loves her 
still in the bottom of his soul, though 
he is dazzled by your youth, pretti- 
ness, and we: alth ; ‘put, Matilda, mark 
my words, a reaction may take place 
in his feelings after he marries you, 
and if so, your state will be beyond 
all measure wretched. I know well 
that Edith Moore is not a woman to 
be given up by a man of Mr. Leslie’s 
nature without a struggle, sooner or 
later. He is intellectual, and his na- 
ture has some noble points; though, in 
his present conduct, he exhibits weak- 
ness and baseness of soul; but Edith 
Moore is no common woman, and she 
has long been the presiding spirit of 
his mind. Remember what I aim saying, 
that mind will yet cling to her ‘after 
this fancy which he has taken for you 
shall have passed away.” 

‘* Aunt, you are most unkind and 
cruel ; but I only laugh at your words. 
Love Edith Moore again, indeed !— 
no, never !—my Leslie shall be my own 
for ever! But I know you wish to 
make me miserable: it is a vain at- 
tempt ; for I trust too much to the 
last words of my own Leslie.” 

Matilda drew herself up to the full 
height of her slight figure, and paced 
with a proud step through the apart- 
ment. The girlish, the “almost child- 
like air, which usually characterised 
her appearance, had for the moment 
passed away, and the spirit of a proud, 
resolute, and most determined wo- 
man was depicted on her young, fair 
face. 

** You are the only child of a sister 
whom I loved, and why should I wish 
to give you one moment of unneces- 
sary pain,” said Miss Ormond, as the 
tears suddenly sprang to her sunken 
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eyes, and her voice became broken. 
“You know well, Matilda, that in 
living with you, and in giving you 
my advice, I have no single motive 
except your good.” 

Matilda was well aware of the fact, 

as Miss Ormond lived on an income 
of her own, and steadily refused all 
the pecuniary favours which her niece 
wished to lavish on her. She had also 
been ny solicited by another 
wealthy relative to leave Matilda, and 
take up her abode with that relative, 
but she had peremptorily refused to 
leave the orphan child of her sister. 

“*T have thought it right to tell you 
the strict and stern truth respecting 
Mr. Leslie,” continued Miss Ormond ; 
“and I again repeat to you, that if 
you consult your own future happi- 
ness, you will abandon all thoughts of 
him, and permit him to fulfil his prior 
engagement.’ 

“ Aunt, I cannot—I cannot give 
him up; for I love him so much!’ 

An expression of earnest intensity 
passed over her face, and it struck 
Miss Ormond much, for she sighed 
deeply, and remained silent. 

** Indeed I love him deeply—you do 
not know how deeply—and he loves me. 
I believe he will continue to love me ; 
{can trust to him so implicitly. What 
happiness could he and Miss Moore 
have now, if, loving me as he does, he 
were to persist in fulfilling his en- 
gagement to her ?—would they not be 
miserable? Believe me, aunt, I shall 
do my best to make compensation to 
Miss Moore. I am generous and rich, 
and money will be better to her and 
her family, in their poverty, than | the 
hand of a man without the heart.’ 

She spoke with energy, and Miss 
Ormond was evidently shaken. 


“T know, from the generosity of 


Edith Moore’s nature, that she will at 
once give up Mr. Leslie to you when 
she knows his affections are changed. 
She will not ask any of your money— 
she will not accept of it; her father 
may, however, avail himself of your 
proposals. Yet, Matilda, though all 
may be quietly arranged, and though 
Frederic Leslie may marry you with 
all the semblance of a new, deep love, 
yet I tremble for your future happi- 
ness. Once more I beg of you that, 
if possible, you will forget the im- 
pression he has made on your heart, 
and ——” 


‘*Tt is impossible, aunt; my heart 


would break were I to attempt to re- 
nounce him now.” 

‘May God help you, then, and 
guard over your future fate!” whis- 
pered Miss Ormond, moved by the 
deep emphasis with which Matilda 
had uttered the last words. 

‘*T have to beg of you, aunt, that 
you will allow me quietly to work out 
my own designs. You have given 
your opinion now, and no future re- 
sponsibility will rest on you. Nothing 
you can say has any power to alter 
my determination. I know you are 
actuated by mistaken zeal for me in 
your conduct; but I know betier, 
that were I to follow your advice, I 
should most effectually ruin my hap- 
piness for ever.” 

** God knows that I would fain save 
the child of my departed sister from 
a sorrowful fate.” 

Miss Ormond turned to a window- 
recess, for the tears were streaming 
over her face. 

Matilda seated herself by a small 
table, and opening an ivory-and-satin- 
wood writing-desk, she selected a 
sheet of perfumed and gilt note-paper, 
and proceeded to write to the father 
of her rival, Edith, requesting an in- 
terview with him at an early period. 


The father of Edith Moore had just 
finished an early dinner with his fa- 
mily when he received Miss Macdo- 
nald’s note. The dinner had been, as 
was usual with them, poor, scraggy, 
and seanty. The different members 
of the family, including six or seven 
boys and girls, all younger than Edith, 
appeared dull and dissatisfied: the 
gloomy face of the father cast a sha- 
dow on everything. The younger 
children might have been cheerful 
and gay over their plain fare; bué 
their father re pressed their mirth, tell- 
ing them always, when they were 
noisy, to be quiet immediately, for 
his head achéed.. Poor man! his head 

yas, indeed, always aching; for he 
was perpetually pondering how to get 
rich in the world, and never could 
succeed. Edith repressed the bitter- 
ness of her own feelings, and strove— 
sarnestly strove—to infuse some little 
spirit of cheerfulness into the family 
circle. She forced smiles over her pale 
face, and tried to converse pleasantly 
and softly, so that her father might not 
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complain of his head. But she found 
it vain to combat age ainst the heavy 
dulness of that scene ; she could not 
bring the semblance of pleasure over 
the wasted face of her mother, who 
was nervous and sickly, with anxious, 
bloodshot eyes, and lips which rarely 
opened to utte r one word of conversa- 
tion; and as to the attorney, he be- 
stowed a sharp and morose glance once 
or twice on Edith, as he heard her 
voice striving to break through the 
silent dreariness of the circle, and 
there‘was a bitter meaning in his look, 


which she plainly read; for it told 
her to be silent, as a girl deserted by 
her lover should be. Edith felt no 


risings of anger at this uncalled for 
sternness. She felt deep pity for her 
father’s mind, which by its own gloom 
added doubly to the darkness of mis- 
fortune. 

«© From Miss Macdonald!” said the 
attorney aloud, glancing at the signa- 
ture of the note in some surprise. 

At the name of Miss Macdonald, 
the blood heaved tumultuously around 
the heart of Edith, and then felt as 
if it would pause. It was but for a 
second, and she allowed no outward 
signs of emotion to appear. 

At the name of Miss Macdonald 
the eyes of Samuel Barry—the one 
clerk whom the attorney contrived to 
keep—looked up on Edith's face, and 
then he turned his head hastily aside, 
and a flush tinted his face, as if he 
was ashamed that at such a moment he 
should manifest a seeming want of 
feeling by observing her distress. 

Samuel Barry’s feelings regarding 
Edith had been too deep for his own 

2ace. Living beside her, and listen. 
ing to and observing the manifestations 
of her mind and disposition, he had 
long silently admired and loved; but 
he had believed that love to be en- 
tirely hopeless, and, therefore, he had 
never breathed it to its object. He 
was a young man of plain appearance ; 
his features were large and heavy ; 
his eyes were deep-set, dim, and sor- 
rowful; and he smiled and spoke but 
seldom; yet there was a touching 
kindness in his voice and manners 
which made him generally liked. In 


the extreme quietness and absence of 


all pretence which characterised his 
deportment, no indications of a supe- 
rior mind were visible ; yet there were 
high powers of intellect hidden within 
him. On some very rare occasions, 
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when strongly excited, he had exhi- 
bited a flow of commanding and over- 
powering eloquence which made it 
evident that his proper sphere was the 
bar, and that he was woefully buried 
in the obscurity of a poor attorney's 
office. Edith had often remarked his 
studious habits. At every leisure 
moment he could spare from the time 
allotted to meals, he had a book in his 
hand. She had frequently striven to 
draw him into conversation respecting 
his studies, as she observed and pitied 
the silent depression of spirits under 
which he seemed always labouring, 
and which she imputed to his anxiety 
respecting his circumstances, as he 
was very poor and friendless ; but her 
efforts to cheer him gener rally left him 
more low-spirited than ever. 

The attorney perused Miss Mac- 
donald’s note, without making any 
comment on it, or stating the con- 
tents in any manner. He was not in 
the habit of being very communica- 
tive. After he had finished his 
meagre dinner, he silently left the 
apartinent. Edith felt convinced that 
Miss Macdonald's communication had 
some reference to Leslie or herself; 
but she made no outward observation 
on the subject. She could not, how- 
ever, prevent a pallor, even more than 
usual, overspreading her face, though 
the general expression of calm seren- 
ity was there. Samuel Barry, glanc- 
ing over the pages of the book in 
which he had for some moments 
buried himself, saw the heart-sickness 
depicted on Edith’s face—he knew 
well the bitterness of the feelings 
against which she so firmly struggled. 
It was rarely he made any attempt to 
enter into conversation with her, but 
now he addressed her with some ob- 
servations concerning the book he was 
studying. His kind, gentle voice, 


gave her an emotion of relief amidst 
the misery of her own dark, unex- 


pressed thoughts. She replied to 
him, and they gradually entered into 
a conversation, which was only inter- 
rupted when it was necessary for 
Samuel Barry to proceed to his office. 
Edith was much surprised at the 
earnest, unaffected, unadorned, but 
most genuine and stirring eloquence 
which he had displayed on the points 
they had discussed. She was not 
previously aware of the extent of his 
information, nor of the peculiarly 
profound and solid nature of his 
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mind, and of his views on all mat- 
ters. 

As he turned away, to proceed to 
his office, his deep, dim eyes fixed on 
her, for one moment, with an expres- 
sion which told of the purest and 
strongest affection. Samuel Barry 
possessed the description of mind 
which, above all others, is fitted to 
love and appreciate an intellectual 
woman, such as Edith. He had risen 
far—very far—above the semi-barba- 
rism of taste, which induces men to 
like only a pretty plaything for the 
companion of life. The fairest and 
freshest face of youth and loveliness 
had no charms for him, if he did not 
find there the wise and highly intel- 
lectual mind which he prized. He 
could pardon the absence of the first 
flush of youth in woman; he had no 
antipathy to faded complexions, and 
no very particular horror of the bony 
outlines of a figure past the age of 
voluptuous roundedness in bosom and 
arms. In the female mind alone was 
he exacting of charms. Overlooking 
the most polished accomplishments, 
he sought for a mind fully the equal, 
or the superior of his own in accumu- 
lated knowledge, and in earnest 
thought, and in high purposes. In 
Edith he had found this woman ; and 
she was the only one he had ever 
loved. 

The evening had come on, and 
Edith was seated, quietly reading, as 
her father entered the room. He 
closed the door carefully behind him, 
and drew his chair near her, as if he 
wished for some particular and pri- 
vate conversation. 

“IT have to inform you,” he began, 
in his usual dry, formal, and sharp 
manner, “that, from this time for- 
ward, your engagement with the Rev. 
Frederick Leslie is entirely at an end. 
You are, to-morrow, mutually to re- 
turn the letters and presents which 
have passed between you. You must 
be aware that he loves Miss Macdo- 
nald: he has not once visited you, nor 
written to you for some time.” 

**T am. aware—I know it—I have 
seen it,” answered Edith, with sur- 
prising composure, for her lips had 
become suddenly parched, and a dead, 
icy feeling had struck to her heart. 

‘*T am glad you take it so quietly ; 
it shows you have sense,” said her fa- 
ther, observing her closely, whilst 
some small indications of pity and 


love might have been seen on his face 
as he spoke. 

«And you—you, father—will let it 
pass quietly too—you will not, surely, 
take law proceedings ?” 

‘*No, girl; I have given that up 
now—lI shall let him marry his heiress 
now in peace.” 

‘*T thank you—oh! I thank you 
deeply, father: if his affections have 
gone to Miss Macdonald, why should 
he not marry her. Not for worlds 
should I ask him to fulfil his engage- 
ment to me now. He shall hear no 
reproaches from me. Miss Mac- 
donald is young, beautiful, and loves 
him ; and I hope they will be happy.” 

‘‘She is generous, too—J have 
found it this evening.” 

The attorney said this with an em- 
phasis, which was not lost on the keen 
penetration of Edith. 

‘* Father, you have not, surely—no, 
you would not take any compensation 
trom her, if she offered to purchase 
our silence.” 

‘*And if I did, girl—if she paid 
me directly down the whole sum at 
which I would have laid damages in 
the action, and if I composedly ac- 
cepted of it—what then?” * 

‘Then, I say, it was a degradation 
—a shameful act.” 

‘*What! I took what the law of 
my country would have given me in 
a court of justice. You dare to say 
that was degradation. I took pri- 
vately what I would, most certainly, 
have gained publicly, by dragging 
you and your affairs before a sneering 
world. You tell me that is shame- 
ful.” 

His eyes flashed as he spoke ; and 
Edith feared one of those sudden and 
violent fits of passion to which he was 
subject. 

‘** My father,” she said, laying her 
hand gently on his shoulder, ‘* you do 
not think of this matter aright ; but 
you will listen to my earnest prayer 
now, and you will reflect that money 
is no compensation for outraged feel- 
ings; and you will return it to her 
to-morrow.” 

‘*¢ Return it to her to-morrow !” in- 
terrupted the attorney, vehemently. 
‘*It is years—I shudder to think of 
how many years—since I had a re- 
spectable sum of money in my pos- 
session before; and you have the 
cruelty to bid me return it to-morrow. 
[have tried to gainmoney—I have worn 
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myself away, body and soul, striving 
for it, in order that my family might 
have the comforts of life; but it has 
always eluded my een know 
it—there seemed a fate against my 
gaining money, let me do as I would. 
Now it comes, unsolicited by me. I 
never asked Miss Macdonald for com- 
pensation—she offered it of her own 


accord: now you bid me throw it 
away.” 
He‘paused ; his face was livid with 


deep and angry emotion. 
‘« Be silent! ” hethundered, as Edith 


began a further remonstrance. ‘ Do 
not dare to speak tome. You have 
no heart, no feeling, or you would 


not ask your fathe r, who has been so 
long in the extremest poverty, to give 
up ‘this money, which fortune has at 
length sent fairly and justly into his 
hs ands. Look at your mother, who is 
sinking, day by day, slowly but surely, 
into her grave. You know well that 
she wants many comforts and luxuries 
we could not obtain for want of money. 
This money will procure her all that 
is necessary, and she may hold up her 
head in health again. Look at your 
young brothers and sisters, with sc anty 
food and c ‘lothing—and, worse still, no 
means of procuring them proper edu- 
cation. This money will do all: it 
was a free gift, though, in justice, we 
were entitled to it. You will not 


bend your foolish pride and accept of 


it, though you know well our sore ne- 
cessity.”’ 

Edith was silent. She knew not 
what to say, or how to act, for the 
wan face of her mother seemed to rise 
up iinploringly before her, bidding her, 
for God's sake, permit the poor family 
to know something of the comforts 
which riches diffuse through a house- 
hold, for they had been so very long 
in struggling poverty. 

«You may continue silent,” cried 
her father, seeing her about to speak; 
‘* for no words, no power of yours, no 


prayers, shall take this money out of 


my hands. I command you, there- 
fore, to desist from all vain remon- 
strances. I have your good at heart, 
Edith,” he continued, after a pause, 
during which he had looked fixedly on 
her face, which had become ghz astly 
pale; “I seem cold and stern out- 
wardly ; my miserable striving with 
fortune has darkened my spirit and 
my face; but yet I have plans, excel- 
lent plans, for the well-being of you 
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and all my other children. Tell me, 
have you observed Samuel Barry 
much of late ?’ 

Edith, with 
swered, ‘* No, 
Her thoughts 
ters. 

“ Well, listen to me—Samuel Barry 
loves you; cold and listless as I seem, 
I have seen it. He loves with ear- 
nestness—he loves you with an unal- 
terable love—such as Leslie, the man 
who has deserted you, but from whom 
you have fortunately escaped—such 
as he could never bestow on any wo- 
man, because he loves himself too 
much—he is too mercenary and selfish 
for real affection. Samuel Barry may 
not have the prettiness of person, and 
the showy ace omplishme nts of Leslie ; 
but his ind is, beyond measure, su- 
perior in power, in dignity, and in 
Genie oak Edith, I tell you I have 
read and studied mankind, and I tell 
you that, in gaining the affections of 
Samuel Barr y, you have gained a trea- 
sure such as few women are fated to 

yossess,””’ 

Edith did not answer. She was 
much surprised, for she had never 
thought of Samuel Barry in the light 
of a lover. : 4 

*«* When Leslie marries his heiress, 
and when you have learned to think 
of him with indifference, you will then 
see the merits of Samuel Barry,” con- 
tinued her father, speaking in a tone 
of softness and kindness which she 
had not heard from him since her 
childhood. ‘* I have appreciated him 
long ; poor as we have been, we would 
have been worse but for his excel- 
lence in the department which he fills 
in connexion with me. The mind of 
Samuel Barry is the most comprehen- 
sive and powerful of any I have ever 
known. He sees all the intricacies of 
the most difficult case at once, and I 
have found his judgment almost infal- 
libly wise and just. I tell you, Edith, 
that the ablest and most experienced 
lawyers at the bar might learn from 
him, his knowledge of law is so pro- 
found. It is my intention, with some 
of the money I have gained this day, 
to enable him to prosecute his studies 
for the bar, and glad I am that Samuel 
Barry shall no longer be lost in the 
mean drudgery of the business he now 
per forms. Of his success in his future 
career | am most certain. I can pre- 
dict with safety that he will rise to 
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eminence in the legal profession. 
Edith, I look on him as my son. I 
love him, as I never could love that 
smooth and foppish Leslie, whom a 
woman possessed of such a mind as 
yours should never have chosen as the 
object of its affection. In Samuel 
Barry you will have a mind equal to 
your own ; and, as the wife of an emi- 
nent lawyer, which he cannot fail of 
being, your position will be immea- 
surably above that of the wife of a 
poor Presbyterian clergyman in this 
obscure corner of the North of Ire- 
land. And now, good night, you have 
need of sleep: summon your reason 
and philosophy to your aid, and sleep 
in peace and quietness, for the loss of 
the Rev. Mr. Leslie is a gain to us 
all.” 

He pressed her hand, and his face 
had an affectionate, and hopeful, and 
even happy expression, which had long 
been banished from it. 

She gazed after him as he left the 
room. She could have thrown herself 
on her knees, and begged and prayed 
that Miss Macdonald’s money might 
be restored; but her father seemed so 
happy, and it was such a rare thing to 
see the gloom of a settled sorrow pass 
away from his countenance ; besides, 
she knew the violent determination of 
his mind, and she felt that her opposi- 
tion to his will would be vain. She 
neither wept nor sighed; but with 
clasped hands, and a corpse-like face, 
in mute and patient endurance, the 
long night hours passed with her, and 
when the morning came, she was able 
to busy herself as usual in attending 
to the wants of her sick mother, and 
of her young brothers and sisters. 


—_——— 


It was the early morning of the day 
in which Frederic Leslie was to marry 
Matilda. The sun shining brightly 
into his room through an eastern win- 
dow, awoke him from a deeply-trou- 
bled slumber. Those golden sun-rays 
were, to the eyes of superstition, omi- 
nous of good fortune and happiness to 
the approaching marriage; but in the 
soul of Frederic there was a heavy 
cloud, which predicted far differently. 
His . dreams had been filled with 
strange and undefined visions of evil, 
which, without leaving any particular 
circumstance impressed on his mind, 
stamped a vague apprehension of suf- 








fering and horror on his feelings. He 
was little in the habit of attending to 
dreams, however, and he struggled 
against their influence on his spirits ; 
but when, with reason wide awake, 
in that calm, reflective morning time, 
he considered the irrevocable step he 
was about that day to take, his thoughts 
became gloomy and fearful. 

For the first time in all his life, the 
terrible consciousness awoke within 
him that he had not studied himself 
sufficiently —that he did not know 
fully the bent of his own mind and 
feelings. Every moment it was be- 
coming more evident to him that his 
wishes—the wishes of ambition and 
vanity— and his long-cherished and 
deeply-stamped predilections were at 
war. He pictured to himself the great 
attractions of Matilda, his bride; he 
forced himself to dwell on her youth, 
her beauty, her attachment to him, 
her great wealth and position in so- 
ciety” ; and with this he contrasted 
the extreme poverty of Edith, and her 
faded face, and somewhat mature wo- 
manhood. But it was allin vain now; 
those strongly contrasted points of dif- 
ference had struck him much at first ; 
but now the gilded illusion was wear- 
ing away—the truth would at last 
speak in his soul, and that truth com- 
pared Matilda and Edith as woman to 
woman, apart from position in life, and 
in despite of all his exertions to bling 
himself, that truth persisted in show- 
ing the immeasurable superiority of 
Edith; even her faded face, with 
its round, intellectual brow, and 
noble expression, arose before him, as 
more really and touchingly beautiful 
by far, than the flower-like loveliness 
of Matilda. 

Frederic’s smooth and handsome 
face became dark and agitated with 
his contending passions, He could 
not look without horror and tremb- 
ling on the new view of the depths of 
his own soul which had opened to him, 
for in those depths he saw that Edith 
was enshrined his early ido|—his only 
really admired and beloved—and yet 
he was on the very verge of a union 
with another. He paced through his 
room in a state of distraction. He 
was astonished at the force of his own 
feelings, now that the day was come 
on which he was to renounce Edith 
for ever. Had she but given him one 
single reason for deserting her—could 


he have but only forced himself to 
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disesteem her; but, no—she was all 
that was admirable in woman, he had 
never met any approaching to her in 
,many points; he had given her up 
because she was poor, and because he 
was vain and weak—miserably weak, 
and deficient in self-knowledge. 

He looked out on the bright morn- 
ing, and hoping that a walk in the 
fresh air might tranquillise his tor- 
tured feelings, and give him the com- 
posuxe so requisite to the position in 
which he was that day to place him- 
self, he went out for a ramble through 
the country. He avoided with care 
those walks near the town which had 
been favorites with him and Edith, in 
their frequent excursions together ; for 
Edith loved nature, and loved to as- 
cend mountains, or wander by river 
sides, and therefore all the picturesque 
places i in the neighbourhood were so 
associated with her and her conversa- 
tion, that he dreaded traversing them 
now. He walked to a place which he 
and Edith had not been in the habit 
of frequenting much, as it was a bleak 
and unattractive spot. But even 
there, he could not for one instant 
banish her from his thoughts. The 
breeze blew freshly over his brow, 
but the fever misery of his tumultuous 
feelings remained ‘unabated. Whole 
conversations with Edith, which he 
fancied he had forgotten, came freshly 
into his memory ; he thought he heard 
her very voice as one evening—it was 
more than seven years before—they 
had walked in that place ; he had not 
recollected it until he looked on some 
of the rocks which he passed, and 
then he suddenly believed for an in- 
stant that he both saw her face and 
heard her speak. Poor Edith—she 
was young, and hopeful, and happy, 
then, as she hung on his arm; and she 
was so entertaining, so gay and witty; 
and the mountain air—he remembered 
it well now—had flushed brightly her 
cheek, which was shadowed. by her 
dark hair ; those cheeks were so pale 
the last time he had seen them, since 
she had learned he had deserted her. 

At that very moment, as he turned 
round a large rock which projected in 
his path, and concealed persons be- 
yond, he was met by a female figure 
~it was Edith—he made a sudden 
stop—he gazed with the intensity of 
his whole soul—there was her pale 
face, with its beautiful expression of 
thought and sadness—she made a mo- 
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mentary pause and then passed on— 
neither had spoken—she walked on, 
and he turned, for his first impulse 
was to follow her, and beg her for- 
giveness, and tell her he was still her 
own. But Matilda—a cold perspira- 
tion broke over his brow—Matilda— 
she was, at that very moment, he 
knew, dressing for her bridal, as the 
marriage was to take place early i in the 
day. He stood in weak and trembling 
irresolution ; he wished—he longed to 
follow Edith, but he felt as if “spell 
bound, and incapable of any exertion. 
As he strained his gaze after Edith, 
she disappeared in a turning of the 
path, and still, though a violent in- 
ward impulse urged him to pursue 
her, he had not the power. He stood 
on the verge of the precipice which his 
folly had made, and now, with a diz- 
zied brain and impotent will, he could 
not force himself back, though a full 
consciousness of his approaching mi- 
sery stared him in the face. 

Time went on. He returned to 
his house. The dull stupor which 
follows violent emotion came particu- 
larly over his feelings. Many of the 
gay party whom Matilda had assem- 
bled around her, wondered at the 
haggard face and strange, abstracted 
air of her bridegroom; but the bride 
was too much occupied with her own 
position, and delighted with her beau- 
tiful lace and satin dress, and over- 
joyed with having secured Frederic 
‘Leslie, at last, from all rivals, to make 
many observations, though, once or 
twice she did wonder why he seemed 
so pale and depressed in spirits. 





Rather more than a year of married 
life had passed with Frederic and Ma- 
tilda. ‘That one short year had pro- 
duced a striking change on the face 
and mind of Frederic ; he seemed to 
have grown ten years ‘older ; he was 
thin and wasted, like an invalid, and 
the restlessness of his hollow eyes, and 
the manner in which he started at 
slight noises, shewed that a nervous 
disease was fixed in his constitution. 

It was evening, and he and Matilda 
sat in their finely-adorned drawing- 
room. Much to gratify taste, and 
administer to luxury, was around 
them ; but the married pair had bit- 
terly learned that neither riches nor 
gratified wishes can always produce 
happiness. 
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** You make a wonderful noise with 
that parrot—I think you might ma- 
nage to be a little quieter,” said Fre- 
deric, raising his head from the book 
he was studying, and speaking ina 
sharp nervous voice, as he glanced 
towards Matilda, who, at some dis- 
tance, was bending over a large gilt 
and ornamented cage in which a beau- 
tiful and rare bird of the parrot 
species was fluttering about, and an- 
swering with an occasional screaming 
note to the many terms of endearment 
she profusely bestowed on it. 

«© Well—indeed !”°—cried Matilda, 
drawing herself up in a stately man- 
ner, **I suppose you will order me 
not to open my lips to poor parrot all 
day, next—let me tell you, however, 
that I shall talk just as much as I 
please to poor Osman. Poor fellow, 
you are lively and merry compared 
with what some other people are,” 
and, with a significant glance at her 
husband, she again commenced amus- 
ing herself with Osman, as she had 
named her bird. 

«You know my head aches, and I 
cannot bear noises,” Frederic said, 
passing his hand, which was emaciated 
and yellow, over his brow, on which 
his hair, once so fine and well tended, 
hung carelessly now, for it had 
grown thin, and lost much of its for- 
mer beauty. 

‘* Well, can't you go to your study, 
you will be quiet enough there,” an- 
swered the young wife, with a look 
and tone in which she evinced very 
little feeling for the nervous sufferings 
of her husband. She continued to 
play with Osman, and to lavish on him 
all the terms of fondness she had in 
the early days of their acquaintance 
bestowed on Frederic. 

The young, fresh beauty of Matilda, 
had sustained no dimunution; her 
blue eyes sparkled ; her cheeks glow- 
ed with the soft bright tint of the 
pink in a sea-shell ; her ringlets hung 
thickly around her face; she had been 
disappointed in her expectations of 
married happiness ; bitter words were 
perpetually passing between her and 
her husband ; but her feelings were of 
such an evanescent nature, that no in- 
dications of a heavy or troubled heart 
remained on her face or figure. 

As Frederic observed her for a mo- 
ment bending over her bird, and lis- 
tened to the fluent phrases of love 
which came from her lips, he felt an 


unutterable contempt for the weak 
and foolish nature of her affections, 
and his white lips were compressed in 
agony, as he experienced a self-loathing 
of his own folly and vanity for having 
once been flattered by her manifesta- 
tions of attachment to him. He felt 
a strange craving for some voice and 
soul of deep and earnest feeling to 
which he could utter his emotions, 
and then Edith arose in his fancy. She 
was never absent from it: and in ima- 
gination he poured forth to her all 
his remorse and sorrow, and told how 
there was no light in life to him—how 
his mind was dark and fearfully shaken 
—and how his health and strength were 
broken. 

But he made a kind of effort to with- 
draw himself from such thoughts; he 
knew well that they were miserably 
weak, and foolish, and wrong. He 
turned over the pages of his book, and 
tried to read. 

Matilda still kept up an unmitigated 
noise and chatter with her parrot. 
Frederic turned to her after a little, 
and looking and speaking with mild- 
ness, he said— 

‘* Matilda, will you not read for a 
while, now ?—you know I have come 
here to sit with you, in order to coax 
you into a taste for reading this book 
of moral philosophy with me.” 

‘¢ Moral philosophy !”’ screamed Ma- 
tilda, with a burst of laughter; *‘ oh 
dear, oh dear! and do you think I'll 
read moral philosophy, or any other 
philosophy, just to please you, when 
you know I always hated such dry, 
stupid stuff; read it yourself, and I'll 
amuse myself with parrot a while 
longer, until it is time to dress for 
dinner; there—spring up—up, Os- 
man, and you'll have it ;” and she held 
a piece of sugar at the top of the 
cage. 

‘¢ But, Matilda, were you only to 
read and study such a work as this, 
you would soon come to delight in it. 
You do not know the happiness of an 
intellectual mind.” 

‘*T don’t see that you are so happy, 
with all your intellect, then ; there’s 
nothing but gloom and bad temper 
with you from morning to night ; and 
if that is all the good your books do 
you; I hate your books.” 

Frederic was silent for a moment, 
for he felt there was something of truth 
in her words. 

‘* If you were to join me in my stu- 
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dies, our tastes would be more in uni- 
son, and we would be happier.” 

*«*T don’t care—I hate study —I am 
just the same now that I was when you 
married me ; and if I pleased you then, 
you need not plague me to study 
now.” 

“But, Matilda, would you not 
make some little effort for me; if you 
saw that by such an effort on your 
part I would be a great deal happier ; 
for insfance, I have often begged you 
to begin and study German with me. 
I delight in German literature ;” a deep 
sigh broke his words, for Edith had 
taught him to relish and study Ger- 
man—* and I could teach you, so as 
it would not be a task for you to learn; 
now do begin this very day and take 
the first lesson from me.” 

‘¢German—learn German! you must 
be mad, or you would not think of 
asking me to learn so many hard 
words. I declare it gives me a head- 
ache only to think of it ; you torment 
me with your constant ‘talk of study 
and learning. I wish you would pore 
over your books by yourself, and let 
me alone. You want to make me as 
learned as Miss Edith, I suppose. You 
did not care so much for learning and 


philosophy when you gave her up; but 

I do wish now you hi id married her.’ 
That wish was reiterated in the soul 

of Frederic, until his brain reeled with 


momentary madness. He said no 
more. He turned his face from Ma- 
tilda and drooped his head, so that the 
light could not shine on his convulsed 
features. 

Matilda took no further notice of 
him. She turned all her attention to 
her parrot ; and after entertaining her- 
self awhile longer with it, she took up 
the cage and carried it to her dressing- 
room, ‘closing the door on her unhappy 
husband, and le raving him to his soll- 
tude. 

Scenes of this nature were of almost 
daily occurrence between Matilda and 
Frederic. 


The long, bright summer days had 


waned to the dulness and brevity of 


autumn, and of an autumn of pec vuliar 
gloominess. It was one of those days 
of unintermitting rain, and mist, and 
melancholy, ia which the internal sun- 
shine of calm and hopeful thought is 
so much required by our human organ- 
isation. 
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But the feelings of Matilda and Fre- 
deric, as they sat in the same apart- 
ment, were darker and stormier than 
any of the outward elements. 

‘*T tell you, you are always preach- 
ing to me and scolding me, because I 
learned enough, and will not 
make myself black in the face with 
study. I won't endure it much longer, 
let me tell you.” 

Matilda said this in a loud and 
sharp voice, extremely unlike her 
usual laughing and child-like tones. 
Her face exhibited all its usual fair- 
ness and prettiness; but there was the 
e xpression of pride and determination 
on it which seldom appeared there, 
but which nevertheless belonged to her 
nature, whenever circumstances arose 
to call it forth. 

‘** And you make no eflorts to please 
my tastes; no, not the slightest exer- 
tion would you make, though I prayed 
you and begged you to become reflec- 
tive and intellectual, and to give up 
your childishness.’ 

Ife spoke with peculiar bitterness, 
and almost fierceness. It was evident 
from his eyes, and his whole manner 
and appearance, that the most fearful 
of all diseases, madness, was hanging 
over him, if it had not already seized 
him ina partial degree. 

‘Am I not the very same I was 
when you saw me first ?—can you dare 
to deny it; it is tyranny of you to 
torture me about intellect, and all that 
nonsense. I have made you rich; 
look about you, and see the riches [ 
brought you.” 

«Curse it—curse riches!” inter- 
rupted Frederic, with a violent ges- 
ture of his arms; ‘the blackest curse 
of God has long been on riches; the bit- 
terest broken hearts in the world have 
been caused by the lust of money 
hell is filled with millions whom the 
love of money drove there. I was 
poor once, and I was so happy then. 
My God! it is like a beautiful, bright 
dream, the time when I used to be 
without a ‘Shilling. When I was on 
an excursion one time in Scotland, I 
recollect, im my college days, and I 
was so poor that I had to go often 
without a dinner, I was so perfectly 
happy then compared with now. Wo- 
man, look at me—look at the wretch 
you _ e made !” 

‘**T shall leave you!” cried Matilda, 
retreating a few steps; for there was a 
look of threatening frenzy in her hus- 
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band’s face. “TI shall go to-morrow, 
positively ; I have been thinking of it 
for some time.” 

** Well go, and let me have peace 
—peace, if there ever can be peace 
for me in time or eternity !" 

His head drooped on his breast, and 
his voice was low and broken. 

«Yes, I shall go to my aunt Or. 
mond; poor aunt, she warned me 
strongly not to marry you, and if I 
had only taken her advice I would 
have been happy, for I know now I 
have thrown myself away on a barba- 
rian. Thank heaven, I have enough 
of my fortune secured to myself to 
make me independent, and so from 
this day I leave you.” 

She moved to the door. 

‘* Well, well—let it be; take all 
your money—every single farthing— 
and all your fine things ; ; leave me very 
poor—leave me starving, if possible, and 
perhaps then I may find some cessa- 
tion from this gnawing misery of re- 
morse which day and night tortures 
me for what I have done.’ 

** Done !—and what have you done, 
indeed!” screamed Matilda, turning 
round as she had reached the door, 
and her blue eyes flashed with rage. 
«© You have married me—J who could 
have been the wife of more than one 
infinitely above the rank of a miserable 
P resbyteri ian clergyman, I conde- 
scended to lower myself to you—to 
give my youth, beauty, and fortune 
to you. You gladly married me, and 
gave up a beggar, a woman past her 
youth, and % 

“A beggar! Edith, Edith!” inter- 
rupted Frederic, vehemently. 

‘* Her—well, I give you full per- 
mission to marry her now if you can ; 
I shall cast you off without delay, and 
do not think but tT shall be happy 
enough without you.’ 

She hurried away, singing, in a 
voice very little out of tune, notwith- 
standing her passion, the air of a very 
fashionable song 

The following day Matilda took her 
departure, according to her expressed 
resolution. A degree of better and 
wiser feeling had come over Frederic, 
and he made some attempts to per- 
suade her to stay; but to his feeble, 
languid words she paid no attention. 
She carried with her her parrot, and 
the principal part of her wardrobe, 

and bade adieu to Frederic for an in- 
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definite period, with great ease and 
composure, 

Left to solitude, the wretchedness 
and the nervous malady of Frederic 
overpowered him more and more. For 
whole days he would give himself up 
to the indulgence of sorrow, immuring 
himself in his house, and abstaining 
almost wholly from food and exercise. 
Then again he would make a kind of 
effort to become composed and resigned, 
but his mind was radically we: akened 
and though he plainly saw the path 
which reason aad re ligion pointed out, 
he could not for any length of time 
pursue it. 

It was a Saturday evening, and 
Frederic was seated in his solitary 
room, with a Bible and some divinity 
books on his table, and writing ma- 
terials before him; he was endeavour- 
ing to prepare a sermon for the ap- 
proaching Sabbath, for he still conti- 
nued to preach at intervals. He had 
altogether lost whatever energy he 
had formerly possessed ; but his mind 
was still perfectly collec ted whilst in 
the pulpit, though he had the look 
and veice of an invalid ; there w as, at 
times, a most touching pathos in his 
preaching, particularly when his sub- 
Ject led him to speak of the weakness 
of human nature; and his audience 
had, more than once, observed him 
shedding tears. 

His efforts at composition now, 
were the impulsive, powerless efforts of 
a stricken mind. He would lean for 
a long time with his head on his hand, 
looking vacantly on the paper; then 
he would begin and write rapidly for 
a few minutes, and then pause and 
throw away the sheet in disgust. 
Many half- written sheets were lying 
around him; for though the capability 
of expressing his thoughts with his 

former force was gone, yet he had 
still judgment enough to know his de. 
ficiencies. At last he threw down 
his pen in despair, and passed his 
hand with a convulsive motion over 
his brow, and his lips moved, and he 
half articulated the name of Edith. 
He was thinking of the times when he 
used to write with her, as his i inspiring 
genius, by his side. Various conver- 
sations he had held with her on the 
subject of pulpit eloquence arose, 
word by word, in his recollection, un- 
til he looked around through the large 
dim room to see her face, as he was 
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almost sure he heard her urging him 


to study a more intellectual style of 


preaching than is common; and argu- 
ing how mistaken it is to imagine 
that, provided the great truths of our 
belief are exhibited, Scriptural expo- 
sitions may be as careless and unre- 
flective as possible. On the contrary, 
she would say the teachers of religion 
should, in conjunction with the most 
earnest feeling of the real spirit of the 
Gospel, bestow the highest mental 
culture on their minds, that their com- 
positions may, in a literary point of 
view, bear comparison with the best 
writings of the period. 

There was a time when Frederic 
Leslie aspired to the highest ranks of 
pulpit oratory; but now he deeply 
felt that his efforts were hopeless, for 
he had wilfully driven away the ge- 
nius of his mind, and without her 
that mind was powerless. He pushed 
his writing materials aside, and draw- 
ing the curtain from a window, he 
gazed out on the darkness of a misty, 
moonless night. No sound was heard 
in the house, for his servants, accord- 
ing to his strict orders, were quiet in 
all their movements; the window by 
which he stood looked out into a si- 
lent garden—it was a fitting time for 
Frederic to look into the troubled 
places of his soul, as he stood long 
with his brow pressed against the 
glass, and his eyes fixed on the thick, 
gloomy night. 

As his wandering thoughts reviewed 
the past miserable period of his life, 
a strong feeling of self-condemnation 
caused his breast to heave and his 
sunken eyes to turn humbly towards 
heaven for mercy. He had utterly 
destroyed his own happiness, and had 
darkened the fate of Matilda and 
Edith, who had both loved him once. 

Even for Matilda, now that he saw 
her no longer, an emotion of pity 
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arose within him, as he thought of 
what a gay, bird-like creature she was, 
and how he had erred in striving to 
force her to become intellectual, so 
utterly against her nature. In his 
heart he had no wish to see her again; 
but his remorse for the part he had 
acted towards her was bitter. In 
whatever point he reviewed his con- 
duct, he found that the part he had 
played was contemptible, and wicked, 
and his feelings arose to self-abhor- 
rence. 

As he paced through the room dis- 
tracted with the force of his feelings, 
the name of Edith was perpetually on 
his lips; no other emotions could 
shake the power of that attachment. 
At last he opened the door of his 
room, and went out to the garden, un- 
heard by his servants, who might have 
followed him. 

The next morning he was not found 
in his room. A search was instituted 
by the alarmed servants. At last, in 
a deep well, in a shady part of his 
garden, the body of Frederic Leslie 
was found ; all efforts to restore ani- 
mation were vain, for he had been for 
hours dead and cold. Whether, in 
the wretched state of his mind, he had 
by accident fallen into the well, or whe- 
ther it was a purposed act of self-de- 
struction, could not be ascertained. 

Some time afterwards Edith mar- 
ried Samuel Barry, who bid fair to 
realise the high expectations which 
were formed of his success at the bar. 
In the deep love of her husband, and 
in the perfect union of their tastes, 
Edith found peace and happiness ;_ but 
many years passed away before she 
could think of Frederic Leslie—of his 
cultivated mind—of his high aspira- 
tions, and of his most miserable fate, 
without tears of pity for the wretched 
destiny which he wrought for him- 
self, 
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THE SHAKSPEARIAN UNITIES. 


An ancient tragedy is like a running 
river, flowing continuously onward 
with accelerating velocity till it loses 
itself in the sea. A play of Shakspeare 
is like the sea itself, ‘* dark-heaving, 
boundless, endless, and sublime ”— 
washing the shores of distant conti- 
nents—here rollng in tempest, there 

parkling in calm and sunshine—yet 
all trave ersed by one great tide-wave 
of action, which sweeps through the 
diversified element with continuous 
yower, and, as recent criticism has 
just discovered, in regular and defi- 
nite periods. Christopher North, in 
the last number of Blackwood, has an- 
nounced his discovery of the law re- 
gulating this rise and fall of the dra- 
matic tidal-wave through the tempes- 
tuous expanse of time and space 
covered by the action in Macbeth. 
The Rev. Nicholas Halpin, an inde- 
yendent discoverer, adduces, in further 


illustration of the law, an analysis of 


the Merchant of Venice.* There is, 
there can be, no dispute about the 
perfect independence of the two minds 
which thus, almost simultaneously, 
have arrived at the same discovery. 
Mr. Halpin has had his investigations 
on foot, to the knowledge of most of 
the leading literary men of Dublin, 
for the last seven years ; had nearly 
completed his analysis of the Merchant 
of Venice, in a letter to his friend, Dr. 
Anster, early in last spring ; and, on 
the very day after the announcement 
of Christopher North's independent 
discovery, delivered his essay to the 
rinters. How long the subject has, 
in like manner, lain maturing in the 
fruitful mind of Professor Wilson, we 
are in no condition to conjecture, 
farther than from the probability that 
one possessing such aptitude for the 
prompt disclosure of his conceptions, 
would not long dally with a discovery 
which he himself describes as “ as- 
tounding,” and one which will ‘“ de- 
mand a new criticism of the entire 
Shakspearian drama.” It is, in truth, 
if we admit it to be established, a 


brilliant and beautiful theory, and sets 
Shakspeare free from a hundred im- 
putations of inconsistency, and even 
of impossibility, in the construction 
of his most finished plays. But the 
theory is as yet developed by 
Christopher North and Mr. Halpin, 
only in the plays of Macbeth and the 
Merchant of Venice, respectively ; and 
how far it may prove applicable to the 
others, still remains to be seen. We 
shall endeavour shortly to explain it. 
But first, let us offer a consideration 
which seems tous acondition precedent. 
A play is usually thought to approach 
perfection, in proportion to the com- 
pleteness of the illusion. This, we 
apprehend, is a mistake. Real trage- 
dies could not be witnessed without a 
painful grief very different from the 
sweet poignancy of sorrow with which 
we hear and behold the fictitious woes 
of the stage. If we ceased for an 
instant to feel and know that it was a 
play we were witnessing, we should 
be shocked and afflicted; and we 
should as little care to go to see the 
performance of Macbeth as the exe- 
cution of the Mannings. It is the 
same in painting. We are charmed 
with some pictures of still life, although 
the objects represented, if seen, would 
cause us disgust rather than pleasure. 
Who would not rather look at the 
marble, than the actual, dying gladi- 
ator? It is so in all imitative enter- 
tainments. It was not sufficiently so 
in the Greek drama. All the appa- 
ratus of masks and choruses hardly 
sufficed to relieve the excessive sense 
of reality produced by the continuous 
presence of the action. The place 
continuing the same from first to last, 
you could not* recollect that it was 
only a scena. The occurrences, suc- 
ceeding one another in unbroken suc- 
cession, hurried you along too swiftly, 
too inexorably, too rapaciously, for 
pleasure. You are borne onward, as 
you might imagine yourself to be swept 
along the rapids approaching a water- 
full. It isa; dizzy, a fearful, and, to 


* « The Dramatic Beauties of Shakspeare; in a Letter addressed to the Editor 


of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.” 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 1849. 


By the Rey. N. J. Halpin, A.B., M.R.LA. 
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civilised spectators, an undesirable 
excitement. Besides, the art and 
labour required to produce events in 
that series is prodigiously great. 
There are few plots will bear being 
knit together in so close a texture ; 
and the time and labour requisite 
to produce even an indifferent piece, 
tied to these severe restrictions, might 
well appear to a man like Shakspeare, 
conscious of his own powers, a waste 
and abuse of those godlike creative 
opportunities which Heaven affords 
to mén of mighty genius. But up to 
his time, if we are to credit the re- 
ceived opinions in dramatic criticism, 
the disregard of the Greek propr ieties 
had been the result rather of careless- 
ness or barbarism, than of any percep- 
tion of the philosophic incompatibilities 
of the Greek form of drama for refined 
audiences. For, we repeat it, the ex- 
citement sought by the Greeks was 
not as refined an excitement as we 
now enjoy from representation on the 
modern _ The tendency of the 
public taste to pass from tragedy to 
comedy, a fom comedy to opera, 
evinces the truth which we have been 
so far busied in suggesting—namely, 
that the more advanced an audience 
is in refinement, the more it craves 
a removal from the sense of ac- 
tuality in dramatic performances ; 
and that for the gratification of men, 


constituted as civilised audiences now 


are, the most successful and excellent 
combinations are oe, which the 
actuality of the pie ce perpetually 


accompanied by the vide ances and re. 
membrancers of the illusion. We weep 
with the Sonnambula with a tender 
pleasur: able pain, delicious in pro- 
yortion as the music and the scene 
anh us comforted with the cert: uinty 
that the being before us suffers no re: al 
affliction ; while, on the other hand, 
the situations, the incidents, the pro- 
portions, and probabilities of the bie ce, 
impel us irresistibly to sympathise 
with sorrows which seem the most na- 
tural and probable in the world. It is 
in the concurrent observance, as it 
seems to us, of these two requisites, of 
a probable and consistent series of 
action for the eye and heart, and an 
accompanying something 
inconsistent with actuality—something 
marvellous and amazing, for the ima- 
gination, that the means are secured 
for imparting the highest dramatic 
pleasure. And it is the discovery of 
such a discrepant adjustment of time 


series of 
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in the plays of Shakspeare that is now 
announced. Before Shakspeare’s time, 
as we have said, the English drama is 
represented as having been unduly de- 
pendent on the imagination. 


The old English dramatic muse 
(says Mr. Halpin) was truly barbarian, 
Unrestrained by laws, she ran riot into 
the wildest extravagance of time, place, 
and fable. The fable might include as 
many extraneous side-plots as were re- 
quisite to round out a five, six, or seven 
act play. Place ranged freely through 
the continents of the old world. The 
Battle of Alcazar (ascribed to Peele) 
travels visibly from Europe to Africa 
and back again; and Marlow’s Tamer- 
lane is still more ‘ambitiously locomotive, 
adding Asia also to his territorial ram- 
bles: and time was stretched almost to 
the crack of doom. The action of Lylie’s 
Endymion, for instance, extends through 
forty mortal years, half of the term 
spent on the journey of Eumenides to 
Thessaly, and the remainder on his re- 
turn to Cynthia’s Court. The time of 
Doctor Faustus, the masterpiece of 
Marlow, is formally measured into four- 
and-twenty years, the gaps and inter- 
stices of which remain opén, uncon- 
cealed, and unguarded; the whole 
course of incidents forming the most 
inartificial, straightforward, and dis- 
continuous series of adventures that can 
be imagined as the offspring of Chaos. 
Their imitations of nature resembled a 
Chinese landscape, all foreground. ‘There 
is no doubt but that Shakspeare must 
have known this disorganised and dis- 
orderly congeries of undramatic effects. 
Is it any wonder that he utterly rejected 
ST. 


We should rather say that these imi- 
tations were all background ; and that 
the triumph of Shakspeare consisted in 
bringing the main incidents of the ac- 
tion forward, while he kept a set of sub- 
ordinate, yet concurrent accessaries, for 
the } purposes of the imagination, in the 
distance. This, something analogous, 
which in the operatic drama is done 
by the aid of music, in Shakspeare ap- 
pears to have been effected by a double 
series of time—a time for the mimic 
transaction of the plot, and another 
time for the collateral transaction of 
the plot's subordinate members and 
appurtenances. He has (says Mr. Hal- 
pin) realised the Roman critic’s rule, 
“ut pictura poesis.” He has given a 
time at hand and a time in perspective, 
and out of both has made a complete 
dramatic picture. These periods of the 
Shakspearian play, Mr. Halpin distin. 
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guishes as the dramatic time, or time of 
performance; thereal or ‘‘ accelerating” 
time being the period of the distinct ac- 
tion represented, and the illusory or 
‘‘ protractive ” time being the period of 
the action indirectly suggested :— 


“TIT do not conceive it to have been 
the poet’s desire to impress the spec- 
tator or the reader of his works with 
a rigid belief in the extremes of either 
series of his dates, to insinuate that the 
accelerating gives the only true, or the 
protractive the ALTOGETHER FALSE idea 
of the time of his action. On the con- 
trary, 1 maintain that, by means of this 
double series of dates—of his ‘two 
clocks’ (according to the happy illus- 
tration of Christopher North)—he 
meant to produce an illusory effect on 
the mind (such as people actually ex- 
perience in the theatre), disabling it 
from ascertaining the genuine duration 
of the action, and only permitting it to 
form, out of the elements of both series, 
such a dim, hazy, and indistinct concep- 
tion as may, nay must, arise from the 
involution of measures of time so art- 
fully intermingled—the dramatic, the 
real and the illusory. Shakspeare knew 
at least as well as Horace that 
“** Segnius irritant animum demissa per aures 

Quam qua sunt oculis subjecta fidelihus.’ 

‘Upon this well-known principle he 
contrived what one may term a chrono- 
meter consisting of a double series of 
time or dates; the one illusory, sugges- 
tive, and natural; the other artistical, 
visible and dramatic; the first of which 
may be called the proTRACTIVE series, 
the latter, the ACCELERATING: and out 
of the impressions, thus unequally cre- 
ated, he constructed a dramatic system 
unknown to the world before his time, 
and unpractised ever since. He was 
the first discoverer, and, as far as my 
observation goes, the last practitioner 
of an art which realises in its full sense 
the canon of the Roman critic :— 


“*UT PICTURA POESIS.’ 


Now, to illustrate the law, let us 
take Mr. Halpin’s analysis of the 
Merchant of Venice. Uere (as we 
conceive the true reason of the rule to 
be) we are perplexed, and well pleased 
to be perple »xed—for this reason that 
our anxieties for Antonio would be in- 
tolerable, if we did not feel the incom- 
patibilities which the double structure 
of the time suggests—we are perplexed, 
we say, by observing an acted trans- 
action going on continuously before 
our eyes, in a representation of three 
or four hours, comprising an ostensible 
chain of ditcuristatices, which could not 
from beginning to end, have occupied 
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more than a day and a-half, yet seem- 
ingly grounded on the supposition that 
a bond, executed at the commencement 
of the piece has run its period of three 
months in the interim, and is forfeited 
before the final discomfiture of. the 
Jew. Mr. Halpin proves to de- 
monstration, that, from the beginning 
of the piece to the end, the period re- 
presented in direct action cannot ex- 
ceed thirty-nine hours. He proves it 
by de smonstr: iting that the first and 
last transactions represented overlap 
at a certain point of the intermediate 
action. Here, the bond runs out in 
perspective. It is a series of actions 
behind the action. The time recedes 

from the performance subje cted to the 
eye, and, after spending itself in the 
distance, returns to the foot- lights. It 
is a localising of time, a premeditated 
incompatibility, as we conceive, to re- 
mind the spectator that neither Antonio 
nor the Jew are realities ; to save the 
spectator from the anguish of being 
drawn into the belief that the flesh and 
blood of the generous Venetian are in 
any actual danger, the delight which 
the spectator wishes for being the se- 

cure speculative sympathy of one who 
desires to bargain beforehand that his 
breast shall not be wrung with pe ains 
exceeding the limit of pleasure. The 
illusory three months’ running of the 
bond is not the only protractive arti- 
fice employed :— 


‘* One of those protractive expedients 
occurs in the several scenes at Belmont, 
interposed between parts of the main ac- 
tion previous to Bassanio’s successful ven- 
ture onthecaskets. To those scenes there 
are two considerations which give an 
air of considerable lapse of time, viz. : 
first, the vague idea of the distance be- 
tween Belmont and Venice, suggested 
by the necessity of a sea voyage, ere 
yet we have learned the real distance 
between the places, and from this we 
catch the notion of a corresponding re- 
moteness in time; and secondly, the 
number of suitors whom Portia has to 
be freed from, ere the good fortune of 
Bassanio can come toitstrial . . . 
There is the Neapolitan Prince; the 
County Palatine; the French Lord, 
Mons. Le Bon; Faulconbridge, the 
young Baron of England; the Scottish 
Lord, his neighbour ; the young Ger- 
man, the Duke of Saxony’s brother 
the Prince of icone co; and the Prinee 
of Arragon. But ‘they come like sha- 
dows, so depart ;’ ‘while we shut the 
gate upon one wooer,’ says Portia, 

‘another knocks at the door’ (Act I. 
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Sc. 2). Unwilling to risk the condi- 
tions, six of them have already deter- 
mined to ‘ return to their homes, and to 
trouble the lady no more with their suit.’ ” 

** Another of those delusive expe- 
dients will be found in the scene (Act 
III. Se. 1) between Shylock and Tubal. 
If we take this scene au pied de la lettre, 
we shall imagine that Tubal has been 
at Genoa and back again, between the 
elopement of Jessica and this interview 
with her father :— 

“*SuyLock. How now, Tubal, what news from 
Genoa ? hast thou found my daughter ? 
“*Togat. I often came where I did hear of her, but 

cannot find her.’ 

* It is plain, from this equivocal answer, 
and the various reports which follow, 
that, with the malice ascribed to him 
and all his race in this play, ‘Tubal is 
throughout playing on the irritated 
feelings and passions of his countryman. 
He has been at Genoa, indeed, and is 
just returned from it; but it does not 
appear that he went thither in quest of 
Shylock’s daughter. Nor does Shylock’s 
address to him, however artfully word. 
ed, necessarily imply any such purpose. 
It consists of two distinct questions ; 
the first touching his mission to Genoa, 
which was probably mercantile—t What 
news from Genoa ?’—the second touching 
that which was uppermost in the speak- 
er’s mind, the flight of his daughter 
with his ducats—‘ Hast thou found my 
daughter ?’—as much as to say, ‘ Per- 
haps you don’t come to speak to me, in 
my present troubles, about business; 
but you may have heard something of 
my daughter, and are come to impart 
it.’ Tubal’s answer is indirect : he says 
nothing of Genoa, but admits that he 
had often come where he heard of Jessica 
(perhaps in Venice since his return), but 
without being able to find her; and ha 
continues, throughout the succeeding 
dialogue, to rub and irritate the twofold 
passion under which the mind of his 

friend was labouring ; now tickling him 
with the misfortunes of Antonio, and 
now goading him with the extravagance 
of his daughter.” 





After noticing other similar sugges- 
stions of a suspension of the time, Mr. 
Halpin proceeds to show (and this is 
the most singular consideration no- 
ticeable in the whole matter) that these 
seeming suspensions are, in truth, il- 
lusory ; that these hints and glimpses 
at the running of the protractive series 
in the background, as it were, of the 
piece, are not, in fact, discrepant with 
the reality as represented at the pro- 
scenium. He insists, and he adduces 
from the text proofs which, we own, 
are very difficult, if not impossible, 
to get over, that the bond at three 
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months must be taken never to have 
been executed, and that the ‘‘ merry 
bond” substituted by Shylock was 
a bond payable on demand ; that 
the suggestions of the lapse of time, 
in the background, by Tubal and 
Jessica, grow out of statements which 
are manifestly fibs in their mouths ; and 
that, in a word, Shakspeare has ar- 
ranged his action at the footlights, 
and his action in the back scenes, 
with such consummate art, that while 
the latter imparts a concurrent show 
of prolongation (we would say, on the 
principle above stated, of incompati- 
bility) to the former, it is, in truth, 
merely illusory, and, on examination, 
is found to be the creation (as, we sub- 
mit, it was also meant to be the re- 
membrancer) of the imagination. 

The measure of the “ protracted” pe- 
riod of the Merchant of Venice, we have 
seen, ostensibly occupies upwards of 
three months; the ‘short time,” a pe- 
riod of nine-and-thirty hours. Fifty-six 
hours, Mr. Halpin affirms, is the maxi- 
mum period for the ‘‘short time” action 
of any of Shakspeare’s plays. This, our 
ingenious author argues, is a natural 
period of limitation; because, as he 


says, an attentive spectator, deeply 
interested in the transaction of an 
event in real liie, could for that 


length of time watch out its progress 
without sleep. We think this too fine- 
drawn. It may be the case, that, ex- 
amined by those new-lights furnished 
by Mr. Halpin and Christopher North 
(for we give the virtual priority to the 
former, on account of the much greater 
copiousness of his explanations), the 
Shakspearian dramatic ‘short time” 
may in all cases be found to range 
itself within a two or three-day period ; 

but that such a limit was ever fixed 
by Shakspeare, from any consideration 
of the length of time an observer could 
be kept awake, we must crave leave to 
doubt. The attention actually given 
by the spectator of the play itself cannot 
exceed three or four hours. Within 
that time, a one, or two, or three days’ 
series of events may be compressed, 

without breaking the continuity of the 
action; and that series again may, by 
such expedients as we have been de- 
scribing, be reflected back, and multi- 
plied in its dimensions, both of time 
and space, by reference to a correla- 
tive succession of events transacting 
themselves in the background of the 
scene ; but while that chronometrical 
perspective seems to be extendible ad 
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libitum, the limit of the *‘ short time ” 
action must always conform, according 
to the more or less pliable nature of the 
story, to the three or four hours which 
a spectator can conveniently give to a 
continuous sitting at the theatre. The 
more nearly the “short time” can be 
brought to this limit, and the more 
widely the concurrent “ perspective 
time” can be stretched out behind, 
the more perfect, probably, the effect 
in producing that incongruous con- 
gruity, that discrepant unity, that 
sensibly unreal vraisemblance in which, 
as we have said, we apprehend the 
charm of dramatic representation in 
so great a measure consists. ‘Thus, 
could we imagine a three or four 
hours’ incident in the life of the 
“Wandering Jew” for the short ac- 
tion of a play, and all his existence 
for the concurrent time, we would 
have something which, as we conceive, 
would probably realise both periods in 
their most absolute application. 

It is in the reconcilement of these 
discrepant periods that Mr. Halpin 
labours with the greatest earnestness ; 
but although he exhibits as much in- 
genuity as daring, we doubt if he 
makes a conclusive case. For our 
own parts, we cannot think that 
there was any other bond in question, 
in the short action of the Merchant of 
Venice, than one for three months, and 
must believe that Shakspeare simply 
withdrew the time from interfering 
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with his action, and left it to spend 
itself in the distance, while he was en- 
gaged in more interesting occupations, 
bringing it back again, as a lawyer 
would an attendant term, when an es- 
tate is supposed to open to let in trusts 
necessary for the effectuation of a set- 
tlement. If, however, Mr. Halpin can 
make good his undertaking, to estab- 
lish, by proofs equally demonstrative 
in all the other plays of Shakspeare, 
constructed on this principle, the ex- 
istence of an actual and of an illu- 
sory time, and the compatibility of 
both—if he can show that the perspec- 
tive series be in all a mere creature of 
the imagination of the spectators, sti- 
mulated by hints and delusive sugges- 
tions annexed to the actual time in the 
foreground—he will add another leaf 
to the chaplet of the great dramatist, 
and justly entitle himself to a lasting 
wreath for his own brows, of whatever 
plant is consecrated to the victor 
in these games of dramatic criticism. 
In the meantime, however he may 
have been disappointed at being frus- 
strated of the first public announcement 
of this discovery, he has the satisfac- 
tion of standing forward in company 
with a name already illustrious in all 
the literary achievments of genius, 
and to be the rival of a man as gene~ 
rous as he is potent, and from whom 
he can experience nothing but the 
felicitations of an ungrudging brother- 
servant in the court of Apollo. 


MEETINGS AND PARTINGS. 


Ah! many a time, in summer hours, 
We met, a happy girl and boy ; 
We stroll’d among the garden flowers, 
The drawing-room echoed with our joy. 
There was no pleasure in the ride 
That did not leave us all alone 
With loose reins, closer side by side, 
To talk till half the day was gone. 


Ere long a time of other thought. 
"Twas much to hear thee only speak : 
I learn’d by heart (it came unsought) 
Each meaning of thy fitful cheek. 
O}! deeper grew all nature’s song, 
And richer flush’d the sunset dyes, 
And my boy’s heart grew full and strong, 
In answer to those questioning eyes. 


And then, long months and years apart, 
We alter’d, yet were still the same ; 

Then meeting, each the other’s heart 
We struck, till rarest music came : 
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Meetings and Partings. 


We struck what, change you as you will, 
Nor you nor I can strike again, 

That deep heart-chord which broken still 
Keeps murmuring across the brain. 


And then, one other parting more— 
I felt it was a doom’d one, dear! 
I felt an ice-wind: tingle o’er 






Our youth’s green leaves, and make them sere. 


And when I cross’d the sea I heard 

The low waves singing all night through, 
Of some one sick with hope deferr’d, 

Of some one sund’ring me from you. 
Once more we met: a weary way 

I rode across the mountain snow, 
All cold at heart that winter's day ; 

But, ah! beside the good fire’s glow, 
There was a colder thing than snow, 

A bitterer than the winter wind, 
To see those eyes averted so, 

To feel that thou could’st prove unkind! 


Once more we met. November’s wind 
Blew damply down the narrow street, 
The glorious sun seemed smitten blind— 
Fit light for you and me to meet. 
You could not see that I was sick— 
Ay, to the heart that you had torn. 
Your few, cold words came light and quick ; 
3ut each is rankling like a thorn. 


Ah! I am changed, with that deep change 
Which passes on the heart of youth, 
When, after thousand windings strange, 
It finds the solemn eyes of Truth. 
Faint shadows of the home above 
Have cast a blessed darkness here ; 
I would not change thee, better love, 
For luring visions, once too dear. 


And yet this heart, though earnest much, 
Cannot unwrite from it the past : 
Comes there but one unthought-of touch, 
So, my heart’s dead are raised full fast. 
Dead hours, with all their sun-glow paled ; 
Dead hopes, with fix’d, unmeaning eye ; 
Dead vows, whose music all has fuil’d, 
Save one low note of memory. 


My wicked heart had easier borne 
To see thee in thy churchyard bed ; 
Thou would’st have left me then to mourn, 
But now thou art alive and dead. 
Alive for others, dead for me ; 
Thine epitaph is sculptured deep 
On sacred vaults of memory, 
It is not meet that [ should weep! 


Yet, no!—though coldly we have met, 
And coldly parted, bless thee, dear ! 
I never, never will forget 
Far more than I can mention here. 
All blessings of a lonely heart 
O’ertake thee on thy way of life ; 
Light thee, and nevermore depart, 
And keep thee in the stir and strife. 


M. 


China and the Chinese. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE." 


Ir, as has been said, America is an 
empire without a past, China may well 
be called a country without a future. 
The actual antiquity of its polity, its 
unchanging laws, primitive language, 
and aged, stationary, stagnant litera- 
ture, the institutions, manners, usages, 
and even the costumes and very aspect 
of the people—all tend to impress the 
stranger with something like a convic- 
tion that the new panorama before him 
belongs to a period of the world which 
is long gone by. There seems to be no- 
thing young throughout “the flowery 
land” except the vegetation in early 
summer ; and even the children, and 
maidens tottering on cramped feet, 
look, if not old, old-fashioned. This 
impression of antiquity is the first 
which China is likely to make on a 
European, and we think that, in most 
cases, it will haunt him to the last, 
surviving a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Celestials, and continu- 
ing long after he has become habituated 
to bird’s-nest soup, shark’s-fins stew, 
mandarin duck, and sam-shoo. So 
singular a trait might awaken our cu- 
riosity in regard to any people; but 
on approaching the topic of China, 
every feeling which derives its influ- 
ence merely from imagination must 
give place to more positive and pressing 
considerations. When we reflect upon 
the vastness of the Chinese empire, 
upon its amazing resources, and think 
that the multitudes of ifs population 
offer a new world of consumers to our 
waning trade, while we may in return 
give them a higher civilisation, better 
health, and true religion, we are dwel- 
ling on substantial realities, and ap- 
proximating to a just estimate of the 
linportance of the subject. 

The work which is now before us, 
entitled * China and the Chinese,” is 
already, to some extent, known to many 
of our readers, as the papers which 
form its groundwork were from time 
to time published in this magazine. 
It is, however, much enlarged—very 


* «China and the Chinese.” 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 


many chapters, altogether new, have 
been added ; and we think it now forms 
the most comprehensive of the modern 
books on China. No two volumes on 
the ways, means, and manners of the 
Chinese, by one who has been amongst 
them, can easily fail of being interest- 
ing; and although Mr. Sirr’s are not 
without defects, they will be found tu 
possess, independently of their interest, 
compensating qualities of a high cha- 
racter. We especially refer to the 
right feeling with which he exhibits 
the evils caused by the opium trade, 
and denounces its impolicy. 

The opening topic of the work is 
our British settlement in China— 
Hong-Kong, an abbreviation of the 
Chinese words Heang-Keang, which 
signify “ the valley of fragrant waters.” 
This island is one of the group called 
by the Portuguese the Ladrones, or 
Piratical Islands, and is situated at the 
mouth of the great estuary of Can- 
ton, in latitude 22° 17’, and longitude 
114° 12’ east, being 105 miles from 
Canton, and 45 from Macao. Its 
greatest length, running east and west, 
is nearly ten miles, while its breadth, 
from south to north, is five miles and 
a-half. The harbour, facing the capi- 
tal, Victoria, is nearly four miles in 
length, and one and three-quarters in 
width, forming a compact haven with 
admirable anchorage. Beyond the 
fine harbour there seems nothing good 
in Hong-Kong. Mr. Sirr says that it 
has been at all times regarded as un- 
healthy by the Chinese, and that there 
is no other spot throughout the eontral 
empire so unfavourable to European 
life. We certainly have reason to ap- 
prehend that ‘it is the least healthful 
locality which Europeans have tried in 
China, and join in the regret that our 
government had not the good fortune 
to hold Chusan rather than change our 
settlement to this fatal island. We do 
not, however, think it quite just in Mr. 
Sirr and other writers on China to 
condemn them so severely for this 


By Henry Charles Sirr, M.A. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
London : 
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step. It must be remembered that 
public opinion was at that time quite 
as strongly against Chusan as it is 
now against Hong-Kong; that Chu- 
san had, up to that time, proved as 
fatal to our countrymen as Hong- 
Kong is held to be at present ; that it 
was, like the latter place now, given 
no gentler name than “ the charnel- 
house,” and “the grave;” and that 
with the small amount of information 
which the government and their com- 
missiogers had upon the subject at that 
period, they could hardly have ven- 
tured to decide upon the continuance 
of our settlement in Chusan. Besides, 
the insalubrity of Chusan was in part 
ascribed to its luxuriant vegetation, 
and from this, at all events, Hong- 
Kong—a nearly barren granite rock— 
was altogether free. We are not wil- 
Jing wholly to abandon the hope that 
Hong-Kong may yet be rendered suffi- 
ciently healthful. » Drainage may do 
much for it, as one, at least, of the 
causes of the miasma prevalent there 
is said to be the circumstance that the 
surface of the soil is saturated with 
damp. Judicious planting may do 
something more. Neither can we 
give up the expectation that the out- 
cry against the climate of China may 
be, at no distant date, very greatly 
lessened. There is but little com- 
plaint now of the climate in India in 
comparison to what prevailed about 
the close of the last century.* Mr. 
Forbes held a high appointment in that 
country, and published a work upon it 
which had long a very large circula- 
tion. He left India in 1783, after a 
residence of seventeen years there. 
He was then in his thirty-fifth year, 
and he mentions that of nineteen pas- 
sengers, youths like himself, who went 
out in the same ship with him, seven- 
teen had died long before he had left 
the East. Official documents show, 
that at about that period the propor- 
tion of those who died in India to those 
who returned was eighty-three to one. 
Let not then the public, or our ad- 
venturous youth, be over-much de- 
pressed at the despairing tone of nearly 
all the publications which refer to the 
climate of China. 

There can be now no doubt that as 


* « Journal of a Residence in India.” By James Forbes, Esq., F.R.S. 


London: 1813. 
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a commercial, and also military station, 
Chusan has the most material advan- 
tages over Hong-Kong. Even the har- 
bour there is finer than that of Hong- 
Kong, being easier of access and egress, 
and affording, as Mr. Sirr says, safer 
shelter during a typhoon. Chusan 
lies midway between the northern and 
southern provinces of China; is near 
Shanghai, which is fast becoming the 
Liverpool of China; near to Ning-po, 
a great emporium of trade ; is at the 
mouth of the Yang-tsze-kang, the 
trunk river of the empire, about five 
days’ sail from Pekin, and not quite so 
many from another world of trade, 
Japan. It is worth while remarking, 
that Chusan was, three centuries ago, 
a Japanese depot, and our government 
would do well to avail themselves of 
any opportunity of opening a trade 
with the natives of an empire, whom 
Sir Stamford Raffles, from their energy 
and enterprise, calls the English of 
the East. The Duke of Wellington 
has said that Chusan is the key of 
China; and Gutzlaff, no indifferent 
authority, adds, in reference to it, that 
“the great political maxim of always, 
as much as possible, to keep the peace 
with the Celestial Empire, can never 
be so well attained as by retaining pos- 
session of this island. The neighbour- 
hood of a British force so near the 
great canal will always make the great 
Emperor very careful to adopt any 
measures that may wound the feelings 
of the neighbouring foreigners.” It is 
too clear that our government made a 
grave mistake when they consented to 
abandon Chusan, and that at a moment 
when they might have retained it, and 
also have had Hong-Kong, which may 
be always valuable as a rendezvous for 
shipping. They very well knew that 
Keying had the imperial seal and sign- 
manual empowering him to accede to 
all our terms. Their real defence— 
such as it may be—is, that the advan- 
tages of the position of this island were 
not sufficiently understood, and that it 
was regarded as so unhealthy that they 
could not safely incur the expense of 
maintaining it. Mr. Sirr remarks, 
that when M. La Gréne visited China 
in 1845 as ambassador from France, 
he was very sedulous in examining 
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Chusan, and in making inquiries into 
all that related to it ; and he conceives 
it to be extremely probable that the 
French government may have contem- 
plated the acquisition ‘of this island, 
and that, although at present too much 
engaged at home, they are likely at 
some future period to resume the pro- 


ject. 


Before leaving the subject of Chu- 
san, we must advert to the following 
singular anecdote :— 


‘“*The interior of the island of Chu- 
san is remarkably beautiful and pictu- 
resque, and no part is more beautiful 
than the long valley, christened by 
Europeans ‘ Anstruther’s Valley,’ as it 
was there that officer fell into the hands 
of the Chinese. One of the most extra- 
ordinary circumstances connected with 
Captain Anstruther’s capture is the fol- 
lowing: those who believe in dreams, 
and that ‘coming events cast their 
shadows before,’ will, by this recital, 
havethat belief strengthened. The night 
before the captain was missed, a brother 
officer, in passing near his tent, heard 
moans, and suppressed groans of agony. 
Anstruther was awaked by his friend, 
who inquired what was the matter) 
the reply was that he had dreamed that 
the Chinese had surrounded him and 
made him a prisoner, whilst he was 
out making a survey. Anstruther 
laughed, thanked his friend for looking 
in to see what was the matter, and 
wished him good-night; his friend re- 
turned the salutation, hied off to the 
mess to tell Anstruther’s dream; and 
many a hearty guffaw was indulged in 
at the captain’s vision. 

** The following day, the 16th of Sep- 
tember, Captain Anstruther went out 
to take a survey in the island, accom- 
panied by an old lascar (who was the 
captain’s faithful servant), both being, 
as usual, unarmed. Captain Anstru- 
ther was taken prisoner by the Chinese, 
and the poor old faithful lascar was 
butchered before his master’s face.”— 
China and the Chinese, Vol. i., p. 236. 


The following extract affords at 
once a description of Chusan, and a 
general idea of Chinese scenery. The 
island is twenty-five miles long r, and 
ten in width, and is nine miles distant 
from the main-land of China :— 


‘‘In the island there are seventeen 
principal villages, together with many 
smaller onés'or hamlets ; these are filled 
with well-cultivated farms, as but a 
small part of the fertile island of Chu- 
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san is allowed to remain uncultivated ; 
noble hills, from eight hundred to two 
thousand feet in height, which are fre- 
quently planted with fir and bamboos, 
meet the eye; whilst in the luxuriant 
valleys at their base grow paddy, 
beans, sweet potatoes, and maize; and 
the lowlands are also adorned and en- 
riched by the magnificent walnut, Span- 
ish chestnut, var ‘nish, and tallow trees. 
The farmers cultivate and raise cotton 
for their own use a species of palm-tree 
is also reared on the side of the hills, 
from the fibre of which rope is made; 
and the green-tea tree is cultivated by 
all those who possess a farm, however 
small. As soon as the last crop of rice is 
got in, then the ground is prepared for 
the ree eption of other crops, such as cab- 
bages, trefoil or clover, and the oil plant ; 
in short, almost all that grows in China 
appears to be cultivated, and thrive in 
the fertile, beauteous island of Chusan. 
The more beautiful, though less useful 
tribe of flowering shrubs, grow in wild 
luxuriance; the hills and valleys are 
clad in smiling array with the graceful 
glycine, the elegant clematis, the sweet- 
smelling honeysuckle, the fragrant rose, 
and the delicate, exquisitely beautiful 
azalea. No pen can describe the sub- 
lime beauty of these mountains, bedeck- 
ed and clothed in Flora’s most lovely 
gifts; and the poor, humble, lowly, 
worm, man, ‘looks from nature up to 
nature’s God,’ blessing the gracious 
Being who made and planted the lofty 
mountain’s side with nature’s choicest 
gifts. 

** Fine canals are both numerous and 
wide, serving alike for irrigation, and 
to mark the boundaries of lands or pro- 
perty; the largest of these canals is of 
sufficient depth to admit junks of small 
size to navigate it some distance into 
the north valley ; this artificial stream 
runs southward, and eastward of the 
city of Ting-hae. Cascades and streams 
of pellucid water dash down the moun- 
tain’s sides; and thus the canals are 
always kept full by means of locks. 
Chusan is intersected by paths and 
roads in every direction, which are ele- 
vated above the neighbouring fields. 
At present these roads are narrow, but 
might be widened at a comparatively 
trivial expense, could we be fortunate 
enough again to obtain possession of 
Chusan. 

‘* Small joss-houses, or temples, de- 
voted to the Buddhists, where two or 
three priests reside, are dispersed about, 
lying nestled in the groves which skirt 
the mountain’s sides; numberless se- 
pulchres are to be found on the island, 
thousands of them being completely 
overgrown with long waving grass; 
and there is se arcely a place on the 
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hills, which lie northwest of the city of 
Ting hae, that is not adorned- with 
stone monuments, on which the name, 
title, age and date of the dec« 
those who slumber near, are not in- 
scribed. The tombs of the wealthy are 
exceedingly handsome, and are ple aced 
in picturesque situations, having juni- 
per, cypress-trees, and flowering “shrubs 
planted round them; the whole being 
tended with the utmost care, and kept 
in the greatest order.”—Vol. i. pp. 
237-8. 


4 


The circumstances which strike the 
traveller most, in a Chinese landscape, 
are the extent and degree to which 
the land is cultivated, and nearly all 
is done by manual labour with the 
spade or hoe. By an old law, ne- 
glected lands are forfeited to the em- 
peror, who grants them out on condi- 
tion that they are well farmed. The 
consequence of the industry thus en- 
forced is, that every patch is under 
cultivation —steep precipices, moun- 
tain sides, and even the least promising 
morasses. These last are made sub- 
servient to the support of man by 
means of bamboos split longitudinally, 
and laid over the bog; over these 
sticks is placed a coating of mould, and, 
in this artificial soil, vegetables are 
raised in the highest perfection. From 
the neatness of their farming and their 
attention to manures and soils, the 
country has in general a garden look. 
There is no branch in which their in- 
dustry and skill are more apparent 
than in their agriculture, and we may 
take many a useful lesson from them. 
For example, they are very careful 
in the preparation and adaptation 
of the soils ; they also steep their seeds 
in liquid manure until they germinate ; 
and to these practices, together with 
their system of irrigation, is in great 
measure ascribed the luxuriance of 
their crops. This remarkable economy 
of soil, the high degree of attention 
paid to its cultivation, and the well- 
known fact of the early marriages of 
the Chinese, seem to render it proba- 
ble that the highest estimate of their 
population is not exaggerated. Rice 
is the main food of the Chinese, but 
fish also is largely used by all classes. 
We may observe that in Japan, fish is 
the staple diet of the nation—as vigor- 
ous a people as any in the world ; and, 
with these facts before us, it is impos- 
sible not to lament that the fisheries 
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around our own shores contribute so 
little to the industry and sustenance of 
our population, at all times half fa- 
mished, and never half employed. The 
fisheries about Chusan afford a very 
extensive employment in the early 
part of spring, and especially in the 
catching and curing the herring, or, 
as they call it, the mandarin fish. Dur- 
ing the three months of the mandarin 
fishery, Mr. Sirr states that about 
thirty-five thousand junks, and smaller 
craft, arrive off the coast of Chusan 
from the various ports of China, and 
that as soon as the fish are caught they 
are packed in ice and forwarded to 
every part of the empire. 

The paramount interest connected 
with our young colony in China, must 
be our excuse for having dwelt so long 
on the subjects of Chusan and Hong- 
Kong. 

In our opening observations we ex- 
pressed a hope that England might yet 
be the means of giving to the C hinese 
a higher civilisation, better health, and 
true religion. We shall now glance 
at the condition of this great empire 
under each of these three heads; and 
though we can do so but rapidly, we 
may even thus supply our readers with 
a good deal of fresh and entertaining 
knowledge, while, at the same time, our 
paper gains some of the advantages of 
inethod. 

It would be easy, but tedious, to ex- 
hibit the inferiority of the celestial em- 
pire, to the great nations of the west 
in their government, their laws, in 
science, and in the arts. We shall 
take a shorter and more popular 
course. The condition of woman in 
any country is admitted to be a good 
test of its civilisation, and we shall see 
how she fares in China: * Woman,” 
says Mr. Sirr, “is placed in a more 
degraded position in Asia than in any 
other quarter of the globe, and we be- 
lieve that in China her humiliation is 
comp )lete, being rendered more con- 
spicuous by the extent to which civilis- 
ation and education bave been carried 
in all connected with the male popula- 
tion of this mighty empire.” The 
poorest male has education offered to 
him at the expense of the public, and it 
would be hard to find a boy of ten years 
who cannot read, write well, and show 
considerable expertness in arithmetic. 
While the boys are so well: attended 
to, the education of girls is neglected. 
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Very few amongst the females, of even 
the highest rank, can read or write. 
The higher-born are taught to sing a 
little, and to accompany themselves on 
a three-stringed guitar; and being 
destitute of mental resources, fall 
early into habits of betel-chewing, to- 
bacco and opium-smoking, gossiping, 
and the old age of cards. Woman is 
in no rank regarded as the companion 
of man; may never but once in her 
life—that is, on her marriage day—- 
take a meal with him at the same 
table ; and in the lower ranks is treated 
much as a beast of burden. ** We have 
seen,” says Mr. Sirr, “a man of this 
rank, walk coolly and deliberately by 
his wife’s side, whilst she tottered under 
a heavy load, and frequently a woman 
will be seen yoked to a plough, while 
the machine is guided by aman.” One 
of the strong feelings of every China- 
man is a desire for male offspring. It 
is easier to understand why this should 
be the longed-for expectation of his 
wife. Itis only as a mother that a 
woman is sure of being regarded with 
respect. No son, of any rank, would 
sit down in the presence of his mother 
until he had received her permission, and 
the deference shown to her increases 
with her age. Filial piety is one of 
the amiable traits in the national cha- 
racter, always present, lingering where 
there is no other virtue, and in this— 
including obedience to parents—the 
Chinese are immeasurably above the 
most advanced of the European races. 
The Chinaman has one wife, but he 
may have many handmaids or concu- 
bines. There is no obloquy attached 
to the position of handmaids, and every 
man who can purchase or support them 
has them. The wife has legal rights, 
the handmaid none. The former takes 
the husband’s name; and of the seven 
causes for which the marriage may be 
dissolved, disobedience to the husband 
or to his parent is one, talkativeness 
another. The wife, however, cannot 
be divorced if her parents are dead. 
On the decease of a husband, the pa- 
rental authority and control of the 
property devolve on the wife; and it 
is perhaps on this account that widows 
in the higher ranks are forbidden to 
marry. In the other grade they may ; 
but the marriage of a widow is rare, 
as she would thereby lose the control 
of the property and the guardianship 
of the children. The authority of a 
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father over his children is, we may ob- 
serve, absolute, and extend seven to the 
selling of them for slaves. This does 
not often occur, as the Chinese are 
disposed to be good parents; but they 
do what is quite as bad—they sell their 
daughters as handmaids. As, how- 
ever, the last connexion is unattended 
with disgrace, the lower orders never 
think of it as wrong. There is in the 
household an understood distinction 
between the handmaid and the wife. 
The former is, to a great extent, the 
servant, and her dress and ornaments 
are different. The Chinaman often 
sends away his handmaid, although she 
may be blameless and the mother of 
his children, and supplies her place 
with a younger and fairer slave. It is 
but right to say, that there is no for- 
tune-hunting in China. Daughters 
there have no money, but the man who 
proposes marriage must be always pre- 
pared to give a certain sum, to be laid 
out in clothes and jewels for the bride. 
A mandarin gives, it may be, six thou- 
sand taels for a wife—a tael being 
about six and fourpence of our money. 
In the middle and lower classes, the 
affair is managed in a business-like 
way—by instalments. “ At first, what 
is termed the bargain-money is given— 
this binds the parents of the female to 
dispose of her to no other person ; the 
presents are then stipulated for. When 
the last instalment is paid, and the last 
gift received, then, and not until then, 
is the bride transferred to her hus- 
band.” The practice in regard to 
handmaids is the same, and they fetch 
from one dollar up to five hundred, 
and sometimes so much as a thousand. 
Parties about to enter into marriage 
do not see each other, the arrange- 
ments being made by their relatives, 
or by some intermediate dame; and 
instead of sending the young lady’s 
portrait, her shoe is submitted to the 
swain, that he may estimate her beauty 
by the smallness of her foot. There 
is nothing indeed which more directly 
affects the condition of woman in 
China than this singular, well-known, 
and barbarous usage of crippling the 
feet. It is, too, a remarkable fact 
that the Chinese women have by na- 
ture very beautiful feet, perfect models 
of form. ‘The high instep,” says 
Mr. Sirr, “ is equal to the Andalusian, 
the arch of the sole rivals that of the 
Arab, and the heel and ankle are most 
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symmetrically formed.” So universal, 
however, is the rule of fashion, that 
such feet and ankles are only to be 
seen now amongst the humbler classes. 
The process by which the women of a 
great empire are lamed for life is thus 
described : — 


** The appearance of these distorted 
extremities, which are merely tapering 
stumps, is most disgusting to a Euro- 
pean eye. At a very early age, the 
foot, below the instep, is forced into a 
line with the leg; the toes are then 
doubled down under the sole of the foot, 
the big toe being made to overlap the 
others. Bandages are then applied with 
an incredible amount of pressure, which 
in the Chinese language is termed killing 
the foot; and for six weeks the child 
suffers intolerable agony. After that pe- 
riod the pain subsides, and she can tot- 
ter about on these stumps. As she ad- 
vances in years, the foot becomes a mass 
of filth and abhorrent humours ; and we 
have been informed by a naval surgeon 
who had unbound and examined the leg 
and foot of a Chinese lady, that the ef- 
fluvia arising from it was more offensive, 
and the sight more disgusting, than any- 
thing he had ever witnessed in the dis- 
secting-room. By this practice, the 
muscles of the leg are injured and par- 
tially destroyed, as there is no develop- 
ment of calf, the leg gradually tapering 
from the knee downwards to the extre- 
mity of the foot; and this is regarded 
by the Chinese as the perfection of 
beauty. The length of the foot, from 
heel to toe, varies from three to four 
inches: we have heard of a foot that 
measured but two inches, but we think 
that a slight mistake must have been 
made in the measurement. ‘The ban- 
dages which conceal this deformed mass 
of corruption are made of silk, which 
are rarely removed, as the inner ones, 
when soiled, are covered from time to 
time with fresh ones; over all, the em- 
broidered silken shoe is secured, the 
pointed toe of which is stuffed with cot- 
ton. 

** Owing to their maimed feet the wo- 
men can only walk a very short distance, 
even with the aid of their crutches, or 
long sticks, which they invariably use in 
the house. The hobbling, inelegant mo- 
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tion of one who attempts to use her feet, 
is considered most gracefully charming 
by the Chinese; and ladies who essay 
this exploit of danger, for they are very 
apt to measure their length on the 
ground, are poetically called ‘tottering 
willows of fascination.’ 

** Women of the higher orders, when 
they go abroad to visit their friends, are 
carried in sedan chairs, or boats, where 
water communication is available; but 
those whose means will not allow the 
command of these conveyances, are car- 
ried on the backs of men, or of women 
who are blessed with feet of the natural 
size.”"—Vol. ii., pp. 38-40. 


It may be well believed that the 
health of the women of China must be 
permanently injured, and the character 
of their countenances wholly changed, 
by this cruel and barbarous usage. 
The vivacity derived from health, is 
superseded by looks of languor and 
of pain, and hence, too, the national 
perception of the beautiful is per- 
verted. A Chinese beauty should 
have a small, long eye, a countenance 
without expression, a figure almost 
fleshless, and with no development of 
hips or bosom, no complexion, and a 
skin of a pale yellow tint. When 
Lum-qua, the Lawrence of Canton, 
was asked his opinion of an English 
belle, he objected, that she had colour 
in her cheeks, that her eyes were blue 
and large, that her face talked (that 
is, was full of expression), and that 
she had feet large enough to enable 
her to walk.* 

To complete the picture of a Chinese 
elegante we add, that— 


“A Chinese belle bedaubs her face 
and hands with a white stone, ground to 
powder, used as a cosmetic, until her 
complexion is an agreeable mixture of 
dirty white and saffron. No nation in 


the world rely so much on foreign aid as 
the Chinese women do, for they are lite- 
rally one mass of paints, false hair, oils, 
and pork-fat. Notwithstanding all these 
adventitious aids, we have occasionally 
seen in China some very good-looking, 
well-grown women, although their com- 








* Lum-qua paints in oil, with a fine feeling for colour, and perfect accuracy in 


perspective. 


tis water-colour drawings are also highly praised; and from some 


of them, mentioned by Mr. Sirr, he would appear to be the Hogarth as well as the 
Lawrence of China. We allude to two series of drawings, one on a subject remind- 
ing us of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Seven Ages of Man”—the birth, life, and death of a man- 
darin ; the other depicting the course and consequences of opium smoking and smug- 


gling. 
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plexions were rather yellow, still their 
features were pleasing, and their coun- 
tenances animated ; but they belonged 
to the lower classes, so, possibly, were 
not made up; for assuredly, according 
to Chinese ideas, they were not beauties, 
as their forms were those of nature’s 
most beautiful handiwork, woman, and 
not of two laths placed together.”—Vol. 
ii., p. 41. 


When such tastes prevail, it is only 
amongst the lower classes, who cannot 
afford to spoil themselves, that we 
could expect to meet with examples of 
female beauty. The boatwomen and 
farm-servants have usually fine and 
very white teeth, and well-shaped and 
admirably-proportioned figures. Mr. 
Sirr adds, that, in regard to hands, 
arms, and feet—where they are let 
alone—the women of China are per- 
haps the most beautiful in the word. 

In this glance at those “ tottering 
willows of fascination °—the women 
of China—we have fairly put forward 
the little that can be said in favour of 
their condition, which, however, ex- 
hibits beyond question the imperfect 
civilisation of the country. Where the 
females of a nation—that is, one-half 
of its population—are systematically 
maimed, and their constitutions for ever 
injured ; where polygamy is virtually 
established ; where the daughters are 
sold as harlots and slaves, and prosti- 
tution brings no disgrace ; where wo- 
man is the servant and not the compa- 
nion of man, and her education is 
wholly neglected while his is carefully 
attended to, it cannot, we presume, be 
easily supposed that social organisation 
has attained a very elevated or a happy 
character. 

The ignorance of the Chinese in re- 
gard to health is at once so palpable 
and so extreme, that it is quite right 
to make it a prominent topic. They 
have, we are told, no practical know- 
ledge of the use of water, except in 
tea-making and some culinary pro- 
cesses. Unlike the other nations of 
the East, they do not practise bathing, 
and Dr. Wilson* assures us that they 
literally «« go unwashed from the cradle 
to the grave.” The only substitute 
for washing, and which is used by none 
except persons of distinction, is a cloth 
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moistened by hot water, and passed 
lightly over the hands and face. Cu- 
taneous diseases and loathsome affec- 
tions are, in consequence, universal. 
They are not, as may be expected, 
more cleanly in their houses than in 
their persons. Those of the wealthy 
are well-furnished, but deficient in 
ventilation. The dwellings of the 
great mass have earthen floors, are 
built on the ground, and are without 
sewers. In China, agriculture is the 
main occupation; and as population 
presses upon food, great attention is 
paid to manuring, and pits and pro- 
cesses of putrefaction are scattered 
around their dwellings in all direc- 
tions. The streets exhibit like defects. 
They are narrow, and the pent-house 
roofs, which nearly meet, present ad- 
ditional obstacles to ventilation. The 
gutters and drains are stagnant and 
fetid, as no attempt is made to cleanse 
them. Then there is the miasma 
arising from the rice fields, as well as 
from the water in their numberless 
canals, which, if not quite stagnant, is 
in general so little moved as to be al- 
ways foul. If to all this we add, that 
for many months of the year the 
thermometer is high, our readers 
may be much disposed to accept the 
opinion of Dr. Wilson, that the un- 
healthiness of China is to be ascribed 
less to its soil and climate than to the 
usages and practices of its people, and 
the defective structure of their dwel- 
lings and towns. Soap and water 
would be a blessing to the millions of 
China; but when we think of what 
multitudes in our own country reject 
the cheaper luxury of fresh air, we 
have little reason to wonder at such 
adherence to inveterate usage. Hy- 
gienic reform is the first want of the 
Chinese. Had they some sanatory 
mandarin, some Celestial Lord Car- 
lisle, who, with energy to undertake, 
and talents to give form to such a 
movement, was also possessed of that 
earnest love for good which might 
enable him to endure, and overcome 
its difficulties, he would be the truest 
patriot their vast country ever knew. 
One of the first impressions which 
a stranger is likely to receive of the 
Chinese, is that they are a religious 





* * Medical Notes on China.” By John Wilson, M.D., Inspector of Naval Hos- 


pitals. London: Churchill. 1846. 
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people. Wherever he moves he sees 
their Taou, or Buddhist temples, and 
often embowered in graceful groves, 
On a nearer acquaintance, he finds 
that every householder has, like our 


pious Dr. Donne, his coffin in his chief 


apartinent : — 


** Ranged in regular order around this 
hall,” says our author, who is describing 
a chambe r called the Hall of Ances- 
tors,” in the dwelling of a mandarin, 
*‘are a series of tablets detailing the 
family history and inter- 
spersed with selections from the ancient 
sages. In this apartment, and at their 
tombs, the family burn offerings to the 
manes of their ancestors, on the respec- 
tive anniversaries of their deaths. Here, 
also, the master of the house keeps his 
coffin, it be ing the custom for the head 
of every family to provide himself with 
his last domicile when he first becomes 
a housekeeper. This usage prevails 
amongst all classes, from the highest to 
the lowest, the emperor setting the ex- 
ample by selecting his coffin on the day 
he ascends the throne. ‘The coffins used 
by the higher orders and the wealthy 
are exceedingly costly, being ornament- 
ed, lacquered over, inlaid with mother- 
of- -pearl, gilt, and painted. So great is 
the variety of prices at which they can 
be purchased, that the expense of a cof- 
fin will vary from one hundred dollars 
to two thousand. These coffins are 
much larger than those used in Europe, 
the lids being of a semicircular form, on 
which is inseribed the ni ime, pedigree, 
and dignity of the intended occupant, 
ab lank space being left for the date of 
his decease, to which the family add his 
various real and suppositious good and 
laudable qualities.”—Vol. i., p. 320. 


pedigree, 


These appearances are deceptive. 
The joss-houses or temples have, on 


a near inspection, very generally a ne- 


glected look, and are often found going 
to decay; and this, although they are 
largely ‘endowed, having estates hun 
given them by the from 
time to time bequeathed to them by 
wealthy individuals. 

In Canton there lred 
and twenty-three temples, dedicated to 
some of the three Taou, 
Buddh, and Ju-kea-su, or Confucius. 
There are, connected with these, two 
thousand and one thousand 
nuns, and the revenue they are said to 
possess is altogether rated at the sum 
of £108,335. These priests and nuns 
are described by Mr. Sirr as the most 
soiled and sinister looking of the Em- 


emperor, or 


are one hun 


one sects, 


priests 
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peror’s subjects; and the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, now Bishop of Victoria, found 
them, in his exploratory visit, in- 
dolent, ignorant, but not unamiable. 
Priesthood and laity are without reli- 
gion, and they exhibit alike the striking 
trait, that they are also without bi- 
gotry. On Mr. Smith’s remonstrating 
with some Chinese who were gong- 
beating and paper-burning before an 
idol, he says that the patience with 
which they bore the interruption, and 
their whole manner, showed that amid 
this outward display of offerings, idol- 
atry had but a feeble hold on their 
minds. The same writer adds—* The 
entire absence of any indication of an- 
ger at having their prejudices shocked 
by a solitary foreigner, impressed him 
with the conviction that idolatry de- 
rives whatever influence it has amongst 
the Chinese more from the force of 
custom than from religious venera- 
tion.” It would seem, too, that the 
solemn presence of that ‘ memento 
mori,” the coffin, in every house, has 
but small effect on the character of 
the people. 


** Female infanticide,” says Mr. Smith, 
‘openly confessed, and divested of its 
disgrace by its frequency; the scarcity 
of females le: iding, as a consequence, to 
a variety of crimes habitually staining 
the domestic hearth; the damning ex- 
tent of opium indulgence, destroying the 
productiveness and natural resources of 
the people; the universal practice of 
lying, and suspicions of dishonesty be- 
tween man and man—the unb! ushing 
lewdness of young and old—the full, un- 

checked torrent of human de pravity— 
prove the existence of a kind and degree 
of moral degradation among the people, 
of which an excessive statement can 
hardly be made, and of which an ade- 
quate conception can hardly be formed.” 


When Amoy was taken by our 
troops, the bodies of great numbers of 
female infants were found in a stag- 
nant pond overgrown with weeds, and 
yet there is there a well-built found- 
ling-hospital. In the suburbs of Can- 
ton, about a mile from our factories, 
stands a place called the 
square. Here, amidst gamblers and 
thieves, are invariably to be seen pau- 
pers exhausted by starvation or disease, 
and with only a mat fastened round 
their bodies. ‘ Many of these unfor- 
tunate creatures,’ adds Mr. Sirr, “ die 
in this space, as their indigent rela- 


beggars’- 
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tions, when they find them helpless 
from sickness or old age, bring them 
here, leaving them to die of disease, 
cold, or hunger ; too frequently is to 
be seen a poor emaciated mortal, 
breathing his last near the body of a 
brother in disease and poverty, whose 
spirit has already flown, and it is no un- 
common occurrence to see six or more 
dead bodies lying in the square, which 
are removed during the day to be bu- 
ried, by the orders and at the expense 
of the Chinese Government.” All that 
that government does for its poor, is, 
it seems, to bury them. Mr. Smith, 
on witnessing this spectacle, well ob- 
serves :— 


** Such is the baneful spell of pagan- 
ism, such the unhallowed influence of 
every false religion; even within sight 
of Buddhist altars: close by numerous 
temples dedicated to heathen gods; un- 
der the vertical beams of all the benevo- 
lence that paganism can be supposed to 
diffuse; we behold the spectacle of 
death, and the dying sinking into the 
grave, because none will help them, and 
most of them perish from actual starva- 
tion and neglect. The most corrupt 
form of Christianity knows no anomaly 
of this kind; the most feeble measure of 
Christian influence forbids hunger, dis- 
ease, and penury to linger within sight, 
without making an effort to impart re- 
lief; but heathen priests permit the 
groan of the dying sufferer to ascend to 
the sky, as a testimony to that declara- 
tion of Holy Writ —‘ The dark places of 
the earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty.’” 


These facts and instances indicate 
the absence of religion, but they can 
convey no sufficient idea of the mise- 
ries arising from the want of its in- 
fluence, on the mind and characters of 
the great mass of the nation. Their 
condition, moreover, affords a new il- 
lustration of the general truth, that 
Map cannot exist without some form 
of dependance on supernatural agency 
—that if he is not religious he must be 
superstitious—and that infidelity and 
incredulity go together. The Chinese 
are exceedingly superstitious, and they 
have many observances, so puerile, 
that their continuance amongst a peo- 


ple so far educated and advanced, 
would be wholly incredible, were it not 
a moral phenomenon which is already 
well known. From this springs that 
national characteristic, a desire for 
male offspring to sacrifice to their 
manes. On a certain month in the 
year they have rites, performed with 
gongs, flutes, and drums, on behalf of 
departed spirits, to rescue them from 
the Buddhist purgatory. They be- 
lieve that all who have not offspring or 
relatives to make offerings to their 
manes, must remain in the spiritual 
world in misery and in poverty. Al- 
though the higher ranks may be raised 
above many of the vulgar errors, Mr. 
Smith assures us that the empire of 
superstition is universal. 

If, however, the Chinese are with- 
out religion, they are also, as we have 
observed, without bigotry; and their 
priests have but little influence. The 
great difficulty in gaining the attention 
to better teaching arises much from their 
reverence for antiquity and aversion to 
change, and, we fear, more still, from 
the inconsistency and misconduct of 
Europeans. “Perhaps,” they say, 
“the English doctrine may be very 
good; but we wish that you would 
first try it on the English themselves, 
for they are wicked men. When this 
doctrine has made them better, then 
come and speak to us.”* One recent 
fact corroborates our persuasion that 
the national feeling in regard to reli- 
gion is tolerant. It is not generally 
known that public opinion has consi- 
derable influence in China, and that 
this is owing to the existence of certain 
secret societies, which, serving in lieu 
of popular representation, have taught 
their rulers to respect the people. 
The principal of these is the San hwni, 
or “ Triad Society,” one of old stand- 
ing, with extensive ramifications, ori- 
ginally constituted for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Tartar dynasty, but 
which is now supposed to be a sort of 
ribbon association, with a gentle lean- 
ing to rebellion, if opportunity should 
offer. The circumstance that such an 
opportunity might have offered, very 
probably gave impulse to the haste 
with which the Emperor came to terms 


* « Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to the Consular Cities of China.” By the 
Rev. George Smith, M.A. Second Edition, London: Seeley and Co. 1847. 
—p- 54. 
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in the late war. There is another 
mode of expressing public opinion 
which has worked as their substitute 
for a free press—that is, the publishing 
and placarding of anonymous manifes- 
toes. These are most commonly ebul- 
litions of feeling against corrupt officers 
and wrong practices ; but they are a 
known engine for the expression of 
opinion on any topic which may engage 
the public mind. With these means 
and others of knowing the general 
feeling, and, as is well understood, a 
desire to meet it, the Chinese Govern- 
ment, in 1846, revoked their ancient 
ordinances for the suppression of 
Christianity, and the persecution of 
Christians, and published an edict, 
allowing the restoration or rebuilding 
of the places of worship of those who 
professed the religion of ** The Lord 
of Heaven,” which is their way of de- 
signating Christians, and exempting 
such places of worship from prohibitory 
regulations for the future. The high 
honour of having obtained this edict is 
due to a Roman Catholic, M. La 
Gréne, the ambassador from France ; 
and the equal merit of supporting it be- 
longs to Key-ing, the able minister and 
well-known diplomatist of China. This 
document, which is dated 20th of Fe- 
bruary, 1846, is not only an evidence 
of the tolerant feeling of the country— 
the purpose for which we adduced it 
—but it is also a striking symptom of 
political enlightenment, and of the 
breaking of the trammels of antiquated 
policy. They have taken, too, some 
other steps in the same direction which 
it may be as well to notice. They 
have adopted improvements in the ma- 
nufacture of their guupowder, and 
have added wheels and swivels to their 
cannon. 

The annals of the Chinese state that 
Christianity was introduced into their 
empire about the year 635 of the 
Christian era; and they give an edict 
which, after reciting that “ the Scrip- 
tures and pictures” were brought “by 
the virtuous Alassun,” from the distant 
regions of “ Ta-tsin,” supposed to be 
Judea, authorises the building of a 
temple for this new worship. Mr. 
Medhurst, now the senior of our Eng- 
lish missionaries in China, conceives 
that St. Thomas the Apostle, after 
visiting India, promulgated the gospel 
in China, and this view is supported 
by the ritual of the Chaldean Church, 
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which, when alluding to, St. Thomas 
adds, “ by him the Persians, Hindoos, 
and Chinese were converted to the 
Christian faith.” There is great rea- 
son to think that the Nestorians had 
introduced Christianity into China, 
previously to the date given as above 
by the Chinese records. Gieseler, in 
his “ Ecclesiastical History,” says that, 
about the year 550, some Persian 
monks conveyed silk-worms from China. 
These monks were, no doubt, Nesto- 
rians, whose tenets Mosheim and Gib- 
bon state were early diffused in that 
empire; citing, as their authorities, 
Latin, Syrian, Arabian, and Chinese 
writers. Marco Paulo, in the thir- 
teenth century, found many Nestorian 
Christians in China; and at a later 
period of the same century, John de 
Monte Corvino was sent by the Pope 
to Pekin, to attempt the conversion of 
the Emperor. He was not successful 
in that particular, but he acquired 
great influence, obtained permission to 
erect a church, baptised four thousand 
and twenty persons, and translated the 
New Testament and the Psalms into 
the Mongolian language, copies of 
which translation are still extant. In 
the sixteenth century the Jesuits es- 
tablished themselves in China, and as 
their influence increased, that of the 
Nestorians declined. In 1581, the ce- 
lebrated Matthew Ricci was appointed 
superior of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sions in China. Availing himself of 
the literary tastes of the Chinese, he 
gained extensive influence, and espe- 
cially amongst the higher orders, to 
many of whom he taught mathematics. 
He had a church built at Nankin, an- 
other at Soo-chow-foo, then one of the 
wealthiest and most luxurious cities of 
the Empire, and still regarded as the 
Paris of China. Ricci published an edi- 
tion of Euclid in the Chinese, and made 
so high a character at Pekin, that he 
succeeded in gaining for the Jesuits a 
more extensive establishment than any 
Christian denomination ever had there 
before. In 1611 Ricci died at Pekin, 
and soon after his decease the influence 
of the Jesuits began to wane, owing, 
it is supposed, to the opposition made 
to their teaching and tenets by the 
Franciscans and Dominicans. In 1635, 


Juan Morales, a Spanish Dominican, 
who had arrived in China, made such 


representations of the proceedings of 
the Jesuits, and especially of their ac- 
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commodation of Christian doctrines to 
Pagan rites and principles, that Inno- 
cent the Tenth expressed his disappro- 
bation of them. The conflicts of the 
various Roman Catholic fraternities 
surprised the Chinese, and lessened 
the influence of all; but the Jesuits 
had some able men, who took the path 
of Ricci, and upheld the authority of 
their order with the higher ranks. Of 
these, one was a German named Schael, 
who undertook to correct the calendar, 
and performed the task so fully to the 
satisfaction of the Emperor, that he 
was appointed President of the Astro- 
nomical Board, with the rank of a 
high mandarin. He was, because of 
his connexion with the politics of the 
country, assassinated in 1669. The 
ascendancy of the Jesuits survived, 
however, for some time, maintained by 
the accession of some of their frater- 
nity, who were just at this period sent 
out from France by Louis the Four- 
teenth. One of these, Father Gerbil- 
lion, succeeded, within a year after his 
arrival, in negociating a peace between 
the Chinese and Russia, which was 
regarded as a most important service. 
Soon after, the Emperor was seized 
with a dangerous illness, and the Chi- 
nese doctors, finding themselves unable 
to treat it, called in two of the Jesuits, 
who were physicians, one of whom was 
M. Gerbillion. Under their care, and 
by the use of quinine, the Emperor 
recovered, and, as may be expected, the 
influence of the French priests was now 
established. Beneath their auspices 
a church was erected at Pekin, which 
it took four years to build, and, when 
completed, in 1702, it was, pursuant 
to an inscription written by the Em- 
peror with his own hand, dedicated— 
“To the only true God.” 

Kang-he, the emperor, is described 
as a man of distinguished talents. It 
maay be well believed that he saw the 
follies of Chinese idolatry, and that he 
was, as the Jesuits affirm, about openly 
to embrace the tenets of the Christian 
faith, when his career was closed by 
death. Kang-he was, however, very 
resolutely opposed to the doctrine of 
the divine right of the Pope to spiri- 
tual and temporal dominion, as_ set 
forth by the Dominicans, and thus 
came into direct conflict with the 
Pope’s legate, De Tournon, who sup- 
ported that order, and who had issued 
a mandate of Clement XI., that no 
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Chinese Christian should practise any 
custom or usage which was interdicted 
by the Pope. The discussion of such 
questions was obviously calculated to 
offend the Chinese statesmen, and it 
cannot excite much wonder that, when 
Kang-he died, in 1723, his successors 
were no friends to the Christians. 
Yang-ching, who succeeded to the 
throne, regarded all Christian mission- 
aries as dangerous, on the ground that 
their converts were more under the 
control of priests and confessors, 
than that of the constituted authori- 
ties. He, therefore, issued an edict 
directing all such missionaries whose 
presence was not needed at Pekin for 
scientific objects, to repair within a 
given time to Canton; and we are 
told that, in consequence of this edict, 
two hundred and seventy places of 
Roman Catholic worship were de- 
stroyed, and that about two hundred 
and fifty thousand native Christians 
were left without any spiritual direc- 
tors. Notwithstanding this, the Je- 
suits retained some influence, and 
Kagler, a German of that order, was 
president of the Astronomical Board 
at Pekin. From this period, up to 
the year 1811, every reigning emperor 
exhibited a repugnance to Christians 
and missionaries; and many edicts 
were issued, and some severe persecu- 
tions instituted against one or other, 
or both. In the last-mentioned year, 
a Chinese priest, with letters to his 
superior, was arrested, and the autho- 
rities not being satisfied with the ac- 
count he gave of himself, became in- 
censed anew against European Roman 
Catholics, and commanded all such to 
leave China, and since that date, it is . 
said that none have ventured to reside 
at Pekin. It would appear that, not- 
withstanding the rigorous order just 
referred to, some of the Romish mis- 
sionaries held their ground in China ; 
for Mr. Sirr cites an authority which 
states, that in 1820 there were six 
bishops there, two coadjutors, twenty- 
three foreign missionaries, eighty-five 
native priests, and two hundred and 
fifteen thousand converts, including 
seven thousand at and in the vicinity 
of Mecca. In the month of June of 


this present year, the Annales de la 
Foi gives the statistics of the Romish 
denomination in China to be eight 
bishops, fifty-seven priests of Euro- 
pean 


extraction, one hundred and 
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fourteen native priests, and three 
hundred thousand converts. A still 
later summary states the number of 
bishopsas twelve ; the coadjutors eight; 
the foreign missionaries as eighty ; 


the native priests ninety; and the 
gross nuinber of converts as little 
short of four hundred thousand. The 


field which was thus so early taken, 
and, to their honour be it said, so long 
held, by the Roman Catholics, has 
been only lately attempted by Protes- 
tant missionaries. We have, however, 
great hopes that the progress of the 
latter will be not slow, and yét sure. 
It appears, from a table at the end of 
the Bis shop of Victoria’s book, that for 
the two years pre viously to May, 1846, 
the number of missionaries of all sub- 
denominations of Protestants was 
forty-five. This is but a small corps 
for so great an undertaking; but as 
the hope fulness of success is developed, 
we trust that its numbers and energy 
may be recruited. The American 
Episcopal Church has, after a corres- 
pondence with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, sent out a bishop, Dr. Boone, 
who is to reside at Shanghai; and the 
Baptists and Presbyterians of Ameri- 
ca, as well as the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
have contributed their missionaries. 
These are included in the table just re- 
ferred to; but since it was framed, 
another Protestant country has evinced 
its interest in the evangelical work. 
Two missionaries, natives of Sweden, 
and trained at the missionary institution 
established at Lund in that country, are 
now on their way to China; they are 
the Rev. Messrs. Fust and Elggvist, 
and their destined station is the city of 
Foo-chow, the capital of Fokein, the 
great black-tea district, containing 
600,000 inhabitants, and where there 
has been, as yet, no Protestant mis- 
sionary. There is in the great city of 
Ning po another missionary, whose 
name is not included in the above list, 

but who is spoken of with just admi- 
ration by Bishop Smith, and by Mr. 
Sirr—this is an English lady, Miss 
Aldersey, who, with het sr own resources, 
is making an effort to impart a know- 
ledge of Christianity to the Chinese 
females. 


“This lady,” says Mr. Sirr, “has 
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settled at Ning-po, where she has pur- 
chased a house, and intends there, with 
her heavenly F ather’s s permission, to live 
and to die. Miss Aldersey has gained 
access where no male missionary could, 
namely, among the female members of 
families, to whom she gives portions of 
the Scriptures, tracts, written or trans. 
lated into Chinese, and religious in- 
struction; this lady receives the Chi- 
nese women at her own abode, and has 
a school for their children; the poor, 
needy, sorrow-stricken, and sick, find a 
benefactor in this Christian woman; the 
former receive pecuniary relief and 
consolation, the latter medical advice; 
for this ornament of her sex understands 
the use and application of drugs.” 


Miss Aldersey had been previously 
engaged in like labours in Java. It is 
singular that the Chinese, amongst 
whom, notwithstanding what Mr. For- 
tune* says to the contrary, infantcide 
prevails to an extent not known in any 
part of India, or anywhere else that we 
have heard of, will only entrust their 
little girls to unmarried female mis- 
sionaries, and not even to them, as Dr. 
Smith assures us, without some hesi- 
tation. Miss Aldersey has thus made 
out a missionary path which is exclu- 
sively her own. 

Ancillary to the promulgation of 
religion, and directly connected with 
our other topics of health and civilisa- 
tion, is the subje ct of medical mission- 
aries. One of the most striking cir- 
cumstances in a country which seems 
to us to be full of anomalies is, the 
fact that the Chinese,although they have 
long attained to acertain high degree of 
civilisation, and are, generally speak- 
ing, a sickly people, and, consequently, 
great dabblers in dr ugs, and takers of 
physic, are in cimmerian darkness in 
regard to medicine, knowing nothing 
of it asa science, and very little em- 
pirically. Surgery can hardly be said 
to exist amongst them. They never 
practice dissection, not even on the 
lower animals. ‘‘ When a limb is 
irrecoverably injured, it is left,” says 
Dr. Wilson, «b: arring poultices and 
plaisters, to kill the patient, or to drop 
off by mortification.” Their imple- 
ments, he adds, are rough tools, rather 
resembling the collection of a cobbler 
than the instruments of a surgeon. 
Du Halde affirms, that the theory of 
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the circulation of the blood was known 
amongst them about four centuries af- 
ter the Deluge. This must be one of 
his mistakes, as Mr. Sirr states that 
they have no knowledge of it at the 
present day. They conceive—like 
Pythagoras—th: it the human body is 
composed of and _ influenced by ‘the 
elements. ‘ Thus,” says Mr. Sirr, 
“fire reigns in the heart, and the 
principal viscera which lie near it, air 
has peculiar influence on the liver, 
whilst water reigns lord paramount 
over some adjacent parts. Metals 
preside over the lungs and larger 
intestines, and eurth influences the 
stomach and spleen.” The Greek 
philosophers, it may be remembered, 
eounted four elements, while the Chi- 
nese have five. They hold that the 
body is a kind of music cal instrument— 
nerves, muscles, arteries, and veins, 
being as strings, and each with its 
peculiar pulse. Many are their works 
on * The Secret of the Pulse,” and 
they maintain that the same pulse 
which marks disease in a male, would 
indicate quite a different complaint in 
afemale. With such fanciful theories, 
it may be easily conceived, that while 
the books on medicine are endless, 
disease is almost unchecked. Their 
least irrational modes of treatment 
are by acupuncture, the moxas, and in 
the use of styptics. They have been 
long acquainted with inoculation, but 
practise it in a circuitous way, intro- 
ducing the virus, not directly by in- 
cision, but by pledgets in the nostril. 
They have a decided repugnance to 
vaccination, and the consequence is, 
that small-pox continues to be a great 
scourge. Where puerile practices pre- 
vail, and complaints known to be 
within the control of science are un- 
checked, there is, perhaps, no way in 
which the Chinese could be so rapidly 
served, or their good-will so easily 
gained, as through the means of medi- 
cal missions. These have been already 
commenced at Canton, Hong-Kong, 
and Shang-hai, where their success 
has proved so immediate and so clear, 
that we should rejoice to hear of their 
being extended to the other consular 
cities, as well as of their number being 
increased. The Bishop of Hong-Kong 
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mentions that at Shanghai “14,500 
cases of medical relief have tended to 
mitigate the sufferings of our fellow- 
heirs of sin, and helped to diffuse 
amongst the native community a re- 
spect for the religion of the benevolent 
foreigner.” Dr. Wilson, speaking of 
tlie medical mission at Hong-Kong, 
which is under the direction of Dr. 
Hobsun, states— 


“Into it Chinese subjects, with every 
form of disease and injury, are admitte d 
on the sole plea of bodily affliction ; but 
as affections of the eye are very preva- 
lent, and so ineffec tually or injuriously 
treated by the native practitioners, as 
to occasion much more than the usual 
proportion of helplessness and distress, 
a large amount of ophthalmic ¢ 
received and successfully managed. 
Such persons as can afford it subsist 
themselves, those who cannot, are pro- 
vided for from the Hospital funds. 

** Then, everything which benevolence 
can devise, and which care and skill can 
accomplish, is effected for the patients ; 
and thence, a large proportion of those 
admitted return to their native towns 
and hamlets, to tell their neighbours 
what the natives have done for them. 
They have to speak only of benefits 
received. ‘Their cherished habits were 
not violently attacked; their supersti- 
tious follies and pagan perversions, were 
not made the subject of ridicule or con- 
temptuous pity; but they were led to 
their abandonment, by shewing them a 
better system of things, and proving its 
vast superiority, through its practical 
results. Persons who went in, wasted, 
maimed, or blind, came out with reno- 
vated vigour and restored sight. Can 
the Chinese continue long to resist such 
teaching? ‘Blind, and in love with 
darkness,’ as they are, is it conceivable 
that they can go on hardening their 
hearts, and shutting the eyes of their 
understanding against such emphatic 
pleading in behalf of their own best 
interests ? Will not the reiteration of 
such good acts, espec sially restoration of 
sight by operation, of which, till lately, 
they e ould no more form an idea than of 
a miracle, lead them to inquire whether 
the system which produces these effects 
is not better than their own.”* 


ases is 


The medical missionaries are fur- 
ther desirous of imparting their know- 
ledge to native pupils; and Dr. Wilson 


* «* Wilson’s Medical Notes on China,” p. 182, 
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speaks of a young Chinese, named 
Apoon, instructed by Dr. Hobson, 
who was skilful in performing va- 
rious operations on the eye, including 
that for cataract, and was well-ac- 
quainted with the structure of the eye, 
its diseases, and their treatment. He 
was about to return to his native city 
of Canton, and we hope that many 
such others will be soon dispersed 
throughout this dark but mighty em- 
pire. 

We have now discussed, at such 
length as we could venture on, the 
three topics we had selected, and 
might, with the assistance of Mr. 
Sirr, find matter and novelty enough 
to make a larger paper, but our limits 
are already passed, and we can only 
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refer our readers to the many new, 
untouched, and well-filled chapters of 
his * China’and the Chinese ;" and, 
especially, to one on the cultivation 
and preparation of teas, to those on 
the arts and manufactures of China, 
and to that on the revenue. Mr. 
Sirr may not possess the charm of 
manner, his style being careless at 
times, and, at times, ambitious: but 
these failings are compensated by his 
industry in collecting materials, by 
the exceeding interest of his topics, 
and the clearness with which they 
are arranged. He is, also, some- 
what given to fault-finding ; but this, 
too, is more than atoned for by the 
honesty with which he speaks his 
mind, 
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